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IHIKODrCTION. 



Tins book 13 of so penonal s natnro aa to require some 
explanation, if not an excuse. It is easy Ut make the tint, 
And it ia IidjkicI the Iflft mil prove as Accoptablo. In a «(d> 
nme puUIehtid nearly two years sinoe, "My Courtship'iDd 
its Consequences," I related, with extreme candor, the re- 
markable vicisutndcs that befell mo in pursuit of a wife ; 
but DO portion of this angular narrative appeared to exoito 
more surprise than the strange &ot that I was immured 
fifteen months in u Genoese prison for no other offense thaa 
obtaining a stolen iaterview with the object ofmjpejtchatit. 
I made it ^parent enough that this nnjustiiiable outr^e 
was perpetrated throngb the active instrumentality of the 
Britibh ooDBul at Genoa ; but the American pubUo was ttt a 
loss to know what iD^diona motive could urge such a per^ 
son to so extraor^nary an interference^ and next, how so 
hnmble an official oould wield such power over a court of 
law, even thongb it axisted in Italy. The clue to this mys- 
tery was ia my hands at the time, but I considered it in- 
discreet to make, then, the revelations contained in tho 
present volnme, Tiic misrepresentations launched ngaiust 
me en ma«ee in the English press, and naturally co]>ied into 
ourown, bad so prejudiced the public mind against me, that 
I thought it first neocBsary to ooavinco all impartial peratms 



n IHTBODUCnOV. 

that I v/aa wholly innocent of iuiy legal or mora] ofifenso at 
Geaoa tlint coiiM jiiHtify tlie nnjiruvokvil pcrscnitioa I mS- 
ll-riil tliiTc. This oliji-'it lia^ 1<e4>n fully adiiorrd bythcflat- 
terin;^ Bucoits^j tlmt att«^'nd<.'il tlie si' try of my wooing already 
allinli'il to, and wiiii-h hu been received with implicit b*. 
Ucf by the reading public^ Hince no one of tbc many who 
fipire<I ii) itx details hua ventured to g^unsay a uuglo asaez^ 
tion, or oven to quilibte over a lungle line. 

Tlius entirely relieved of the cloud of anspiciona tbat 
Oonniiig calumny bad thrown over ma, and fortified by 1b9 ' 
conviction, now generally cuturtained, tbat I was caught in _ 
' the meaiics of Eomo artful conapiraoy, I prosvie to appeal 
once raorv tu public cuiitidi-nue while I »eek to disclose the 
occult purpose that led to my imjiriaonment at Genoa, as 
well as the secret aim of all the odious atteniptx made to 
tratluoc me in England and elsewhere. It will tlicn be seen 
tbat the lady who baa hitherto been regarded oa my f.ur 
persecutor was, in iiiet, only a ecreea and a pretext ; and 
that the British conanl, who has been supposed her cham- 
jrion, was, in truth, merely the instrument for effecting tho 
covert designs of another party ; and finally, that the party 
in question was no other and no less than the British Mln- 
irter for Foreign AfEiirs, Lord Viscount Palraerston, 

Suob a statement as this may seem, at first sight, incred- 
ible. ■\Vliat could Lord Palmerston have to do by any con- 
catenation of events with my former Jiancie, Miss Gamble, 
or with the British consul. Brown, and my love-.idventuro at 
Genoa in 1851 ? It is just the solution of this roniantio 
imbroglio at which this volume aims ; and it is my lioiw, 
that tho ri'mlor who wamlcivil ihrouyli ihe intriciito maKea 
of my " Cwurtship," and who ni:iy Ihim curiosity or itiler- 
cst pick up tliis sequel, will discuver in itit jKigcs ainpio 
proofs tbat my misfortune at Genoa is less duo to the 
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fiioiightlenneai of & woman than to the craft of a ctllona 
politician. At all cTents, the tale, in all its phases, will onlj 
t«nd to conlimi the fact that in this nether world of oun 
the wildest romance is often found Ihstasticall; blended 
with the gravest incidents of reality. 

What I have said may serve aa some expUnattm of the 
present publication, and my excuse for it is short and sinqila. 
It is true I felt the most poignant reluctance to make puhlio 
the seoret relations I once held with a leading minister of 
the-^Bdtish govenuncnti not only from a deep sense of 
{iropriety, but fVom the reepoct I have nlwa^ entertained 
fiir Lord PolmaratoQ, in apita of his harsh behavior to me. 
Still, it wafl neoesaary that the public imputatio'a on my 
veracity by the British oonaoJ at Oenod, vfab declared that 
I never had any oonnectfoo with the English government, 
should be as pubUcly removed; and furthermore, I con- 
EidercdthfttsoiQe atonement was duo for all the disrepute 
and suffering so wantonly heaped on me. Up to this mo- 
ment Lord Falmerston has, for his own reasons, constantly 
thought fit to dechoc giving me his co-operation to obtaia 
either the one or the other. I submit, then, as incontest- 
able, not only my right, but the propriety of my laying thia 
second vindication before the world, for this is one of those 
cases that not unfrcquently occur, where law and equity af- 
ford no remedy, but where the ends of justice are satisfied 
by the sympathy and support of the piiblic. 

I trust it will be admitted that in defending myself I 
have shown sufficient ftirbearance toward others, and that I 
have not sought to enhance the interest of my book, at the 
expense of my self-respect, by any ostentatious parade of 
important disclosures, or even by an unreserved revelation 
of matters which I did not deem necessary to my justifica- 
tion. 



ra DmoDucno*. 

Id the conrse of raj narrativo I hare fonnd it necenaiy 
to rater into a somewhat careful record of events in France 
during an epoch of oxtromo intercwt, beginning with the 
in-esidency.of the l*rincu Lonia N»|>olL-on, uiid ending with 
the covp d'etat which elevated bim to the throne. This 
portion of my book I beg to recommend to the attentive 
pemul of the reading public, and I venture to hope that 
after the most Bcarching investigation and the keenest crit- 
ic^ analysis, it will he finally pronounced on impartial and 
fiuthfiil sketch of the rise and £ill of the late French Re- 
pAUc The cause of tnitli, as w«U as their own interests, 
dttnand that the people of the United States should form a 
(XHTect and independent opinion of European events, and it 
is hardly leaa than a misfortune for us that wo are in the 
baint of taking all our views of transatlantic affairs from the 
English press. It is in the nature of thiiigH that the joumal- 
ista of England should form concliiaions corresponding to 
their own pcust of view, and which are ueceaoarUy more or 
Ins shaped snd colored by personal prejudice and national 
interest. The publicof tlus country are, conse<itiently, often 
led astray by adopting too contidingly the judgments of 
England upon the facta of European history, and more es< 
peoially npon the a&hirs of France. I do not hesitate to 
aotmse the English press of frequently misrepresenting both 
men imd things in France, to eciTe party purposes or to 
pamper national illusions. 

Under these circumstances, is it not the manifest duty of 
American journalism to investigate facts for themselves, and, 
. guided solely by their own intelligence, to draw siich de- 
ductions as arc couformablo to truth and logic ? It should 
be remembered that the safety of the oligarchy and the du- 
ration of parliamentary government in England, dejiend oil 
the deliberate distortion of events both in France and the 



TJcited States. This nui^ Beire to explain those siiignlMF 
aad startling OBcillationg of the leading English joaraal, the 
LoDdon Thnee, which at ooe period denounces the French 
emperor oa a tyrant, and at the next lavishes upon him the 
most eloquent panegyric. The Times is obliged to steer its 
difficult coar»e between the neoesaity of supporting its own 
national oi^uuzation, and the expediency of not "wiling 
the institutions of its formidahle neighbor, France. Hap- 
pily, there is no reason under heaven why the press of this 
country should seek to throw dust in the eyes of the people, 
or any why they should not assert their independence of 
£ngli»h journalism by declaring their own unbiased senit 
mentfl when reliabie information is offered them. The state- 
ments of an American upon matters that have passed under 
his pergonal observation may be received without suspiciOBf' 
and are entitled to consideration. It may be thought by 
some that my former acquaintance with the Emperor of 
France may have induced me to color his best acta too highly, 
or to throw an artful mirage over his more doubtful ones. 
The most emphatic assertions to the contrary Would avail 
nothing, and all I ask, therefore, is a calm, thorough, and 
impartial examination of my unprstcnding narrative of 
recent events in France. I challenge the utmost scrutiny, 
and I await without apprehendon the verdict of public opin- 
ion. Let it always be home in mind that tp France we 
are indebted, to say nothing of revolutionary obligations, for 
two of the ablest books that have ever appeared on oar 
country. The inBtitutious and material resources of the 
United States have received at the hands of AI. de Tacque- 
ville and M. Michel Chevalier, an elucidation and a record 
not more remarkable for fidelity than tbe friendly spirit that 
inspired theoL It is, therefore, doubly incumbent on every 
American, when writing of France, not to pronounce ajudg- 



ment upon her institntioDB or men baaeil upon the Engliah 
or Amcricui atandard of rigbt and wrong, but rather to 
look disiiaseionately at both, in order to discover if the first 
are not in conformity with historical antecedents, and the 
last the mere passive instruments of some overruling neces- 
sity. In this clear, pliilosophical light let the history of the 
I'rcuch Republic of IB-lS bo regarded, and it is not to be 
doubted that the American opinion of its prominent acton 
will differ widely irom that which may be eutfertained in 
other countricfl. 

IIenbt Wikoff. 



New Tork, HoT«mber 23, 18GS. 
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CHAPTEB I. 



i. BBTttOSPECT. 



lembarled inFebrnarf, 1 849, in the good steamer Bennaii, boand 
from New York to Southampton, on my way to Franoe, my four- , 
teentb passage across tbe Atlantic. This &ct must sufSoentlj 
attest tbe interest with wbidh I had regarded the progreu of affoin 
in Europe for maDy years past, aa well as tba opportunities that 
mnst have been afforded for fomiliaiising myself with tbe real 
meaning of erent*, and the true motlTes of those who had insti- 
gated or piofitted by them. I remembered no instance when T had 
set off on a visit to Europe with my feelings so keenly stirred as 
on the present occasion, and certainly the political hurricane that 
had swept over Evavpt in 1648 had left snoh startling proofs of its 
intensity and ravagea aa must have aroused the dullest mind. How 
modi man, then, was my osrioait; stimulated, who had ao often 
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contemplated the men and ennics that now He buried under tbe 
Alpine avalonclie that hsd so suddenly descended, and nho vas 
ncciiatonieJ to mii so often in the society of fhoae who were either 
tbe victims of these disasters, or the more fortunate porticipatoTS 
in that which had succeeded. There was nothing on shipboard to 
dirert my attention, and my mind found constant aliment, there- 
fore, the entire voyage in contrMting the condition of France as 
I left it in tlic spring of '47, having passed the winter there, 
with nil tlie incredible changes tliat had since transpired, and which, 
urged by an insatiable curiosity, I was on my load to contemplate. 

Louis PliiJippe was, lien. King of the French. His loyal brow, 
BO often shadowed over by threatening perils and perplexing fear 
of change, beamed, at lust, with a aense of complete security. His 
smile was radiant, his confidence unbounded. He bchcved his dy- 
nasty permanently established. 

il. Ouisot was, t&eii. Prime Minister. His majority, in tho 
Chamber of Deputies, was so strong, that he treated the Opposition 
with contempt. When they declared that a sulTragc of h'ss than 
800,000 for a popubtion of thirty-five mllliona was o mockery, 
the anogant Uinister repliod, " It i* enough," and turned his back 
upon them. Thua, the King ■mtyed his Minister ; the Minister 
Toledthe OhunbcTi and the Chamber dictated to France. Thti 
was the political lituation, and tlie structure was skilfully con- 
■tructed, and seemed firm enough. 

The litcraiy world wia then in a state of Tiolent fermentation. 
The " Girondists" was juat published, Lomartine, its author, se- 
lecting the moat striking epoch of the first lerolution, had depicted 
Ha fierce commotions with thrilling power. The ex-page of Cburlee 
X. m^nnced himself the apologist of Bobespierre, and extconoted 
the totible CKocswi of the Beign of Tenor, The anitocratic 
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iroild waa bomSed, but the people wen not indifferent to tldi 
startling traDsforination. 

The journals were, lAen, discusaing dertoral reform. The oi^ 
gons of Government derided boldly any increase of the frandnK, 
whilst the Opposition prints contended modestly that the national 
mind was not fairly represented. Such an extravagant idea as 
universal suffrage nerer entered the brain of any serious person. 

The financial world, lieit, was absorbed in all the vicissitudes of 
lailway Bpeculation, and Rothschild wielded the golden wand tha^ 
had once broken in the giasp of the scheming John Law. 

The fashionable world was never gayer than in the winter of 47. 

The middle cluaes were bu^ in the pursuit of gain, and satis- 
fied with the results. 

The masses were occupied, industrious, and calm. Were they 
as content aa silent; no one knew or, cared. This was the aspect 
of things in April of '47. France seemed tranquil, prosperous, 
and happy. 

I was not deceived, though, by the blue sky overhead, for I hod 
scanned the whole horizon round, and knew there were portentooa 
clouds gathering. My short sojourn in Paris in tha winter of 
'47 was given to frequent interviews with the leading intellects of 
Fiance, l^i grand* e»prU», both actors and thinkers. I passed from 
one to the otber, discussing; Prsnce and her destiny. Their dO' 
antion was brilliant, ttmr views striking, but their conclusions 
universally differed, for each started from his own point of 
yiew. I thought it idle to analyse how far self-interest, or par- 
triotism, or conviction, m^ have swayed their opinions, but one 
distinct impression I bore away with me, vis., that all the leading 
men of france, with a single exception, seemed plunged in a sea of 
doubt, boOi of tbeoHsIni and thujoebiiies. None kanrtln p»- 
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sent, none tliouglit of tbe pa«t, none penetrated the future. They 
leemed to me like so many gameatera at ronge et noir, eacb playing 
his stake with mora or lesa composure, but all blindly ancertain of 
the results. 

I breakfasted often at this epoch with Louis Blanc, and peering 
into his intelligent face, sought to fathom the mysteries of Socialism. 
He talked most eloquently, but wbeu I desired to examine tbe 
machinery of his system, he hesitated. His theory was not yet la 
governmental shape. 

I dropped in oocasionally on H. Marrast, Editor of tbe NaitOHat, 
the democratic journal. 

" If the monarchy falls," I asked, " what then t " 

" The Republic," be exclaimed I 

"What kind of HepublicP" 

" Cala depend " (chat depends), and he explained no further. I 
•aw the contemplated French Bepublio was in a nebulous st4te. 
' X observed on one occasion to U. de Lamartine, " Tour book 
is making a deep sensation." 

"I am glad of H" he returned, "for my publisher gave me s 
large sum. Here, take tbe prospectus with you for your friends." 

Strange that the iUustrious author thought only of the pecuniary, 
iuccess of his book, little dreaming, likely, of the bloir he had 
given tbe monarchy. 

I went to the house of JI. Thiers, one evening, with his frieud, 
the Prince de la lUikowa. U. Thiers was the chief accoucheur of 
Louis Philippe's Synasty, but was supplanted, at last, by hia rival 
Guizot. I inferred his discontent, and ventured to touch a new 
chord. I spoke to bim opportunely of the Prince Louis Napoleon. 
He listened. I continued my remarks, when, at length, he said, 
"How old is he?" A. word from audi a mania a volume. Xdivined 
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bis t^onglit, io wit, t^at tlie Frinoe in* yonng enough to wnt tOl 
be had BonapartiEed France mors deeply with hi> magnific«it lu*> 
toiy of the Conaulate and the Empire. 

I discussed one mondog with the brilliant diiralrio Benyer Ha 
cbancei of the old monaichy. 

" Will it ever tetim t" I queried. 

" Why not," he said ; " it returoed once, andmayit not again P*' 

Uany more remarkable men I had the good fortune to meet at tiu 
moment I speak of; but each, as I have abown, was aailingin a bark 
of his own and to a different and uncertain haren. The intertieir 
that affected me most was that, which, after great difficulty, I ob> 
tainsd with the illustrious Chateaubriand. 'Hu was broken down in 
health and confined to bia bed-ioom, where for a couple of hoQrs 
duly he was propped up in a chair. Hia fomily aloue were admitted, 
and I was the last stranger thnt'eTcr approached him. He sat, aa 
I entered, with his venerable head drooping on hia breast, plunged 
appareutty in stupor. I conversed in a low tone with bis nephvw, 

the Marquis de . Our conversation gradually wandered cm 

to politics, when the nephew talked of the restoration some day of 
his legitimate King. Chateaubriand ahook his head slowly bnt 
spoke not. After a pause we went on, commenting on the career 
of the existing Monarchy, and in the course of a little time tho 
Fatriarch with difficnlly raised his head, his eje gasing on \aemvy. 
"CelairacommttoietUreite. Z'aMMtr at au peuple" (That w31 
pass tike all the rest. The future belongs .to the people.) His 
voice was sepulcbral, and the words seemed toitnggle up from his 
heart. His bead sank downward again, and soon after I withdrew. 
How solemn and emphatic this renundation of all bis efforts, of all 
hia hopes. Chateai^riand gave Christianity back to France, but 
hia last breath doaed it against that £c^ noo to whom his anoef 
tors fbr aentmiefl had bitbfully dnng. 
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CIicouiU'TlhI, thai ."icciii'.vl lo lia\c cuiiu.' to a rl-. ar a:ul [)i'^itivc 
conclusion. I sat one day at an open casement with an old man, 
whose thin grey locks fluttered in the gentle J)recze of spring. 
His face overflovred with benevolence ; the fire of genius sparkled 
in his eye. This was the Abh6 Lammenais, first a Priest of Rome, 
and last a fenrent DemoccBt, and the writer whose burning words 
had seared deepest the popukr heart of France. Hit tones were 
calm and deep like his conviction. 

''Then, the Monarchy of July/' I said as I rose. 
'••Dead.*' 

•• lU elder brother * — 

«« Dead.*' 

•« May they not revisit France ?*• 

•' Like spectres^— only to vanish.*' 

••TheBoaapartes"— 

•' Yes, in their turn." 

••The Republic"— 

•• Inevitoble." 

-Will it stand ?•• 

•* It matters not.** 

•• Wherefore ?" His eye wandered over the plains to a distant 
point. 

•* Because in its arms only can France, the world, find rest." 

I have thus glanced briefly at the smiling surface of Frendh 
Society in '4il, and as hurriedly pointed at the powerful under* 
currents that were percolating beneath. 



I passed firom Fans at the* time in question, on mj return home. 



■ I 
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UiHKigli Loulon. I foDiid there the Prince Louis Napoleon, 
curious to know my recent impressions of men and things is 
Fiancf. It was at three different epochs, vbat contrasts ! I had 
met this remarkable man. Pirst, in 1840, I sat opposite to bim 
at the hospitable table of his uncle, the good King Joseph, in 
London. He nas thsn only known to iha world as the youthful 
insurgent of Ttaly, the uarortunate conspirator of Strasburg, and 
the proscribed .citizen of SiritEeriaad. His career excited interest' 
hii aspirations to the Imperial sceptre challenged curiosity. Short 
of stature, of symmetrical form, graceful address, distinguished 
appearance, a lofty bearing that was ral^r military than haughty— 
these were features easily discerned. His countenance was an 
enigma that defied penetration. Neither passion, nor emotion, nor 
thought had left any trace. The brow was calm. The eyes had 
an inverted look, as though steadily fixed on some inward thought. 
No outward inilicBtioa gave token of the inner man. Impas- 
sibility wrapped him round ^ke a mantle. Was it only a disguise, 
and what was concealed beneath ? I was foiled, but fascinated by 
the myttery that enveloped him, and from that hour I put a sin- 
gular-fiuth in his star. The Prince lived in apleodoar, was fSted 
and followed, and no one suspected the scheme then metnring in 
his mind. 

Next, in 1846, 1 obtained, with much effort, access to his prison 
at Ham. Five years of captivity, defeat, ingratitude, desertion, aU 
had done theirworst, but in his dungeon, as in the saloons of London, 
he waa still master of himself, and superior to fate. His mind (dear, 
his spirit firm, his hopes the same. I left him again as I left him 
before — a believer in his destiny. I remember well the ridicule that 
assailed raj predictions in Paris and elsewhere in 1815, but what 
I thought I wrote, and the Prisoner for life ttmf endorsed the 
prophecy he had inspired. * 
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Ham, le 11 Ootabn, 1840. 



Je vtnu renvole lei deux premise* feviUe* de votre muin- 
■crit el j« TOM en ttmeiae aiiictfremenL II eitimpoiaible de mettre 
plus de tact, de ben govt, et d'eaprit que Tons en Kvei fait dau votra 
relation do Totre vojage k Ham. U n'y a paa nn mot A chaugcr. 



IfonbUas paa loTKjne tom ii 
tdreaae ponr vona 6)nre et rece' 



NAPOLEON LOUIS. 
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Hun, (he llth October, 1U& 
Sib— 

I return to J'OD the finrt tro aheeta of your maifnacript, and 
I thank JOD nncereiy. It la. impossible to diaplav more tact, good 
taate, and talent than you have dune in the recttol of ^our trip to 
Ham. There b not a word to change. 

Do not forget when yon leave for England to send to me an addreaa 
where to write to you, and receive anew the aaaurancca of my aenti- 
ments of eateem and friendahip. 

NAPOLEON LOUIS. 

It was no fanaticUm in the Prince, nor a fantasy of mine, for I 
believed, and the captive of Ham well knew, that in the heart of 
the French peaaant lay smouldering the memoiy of the firat 
Napoleon, « aoldier of the people, and that one .day the maaset 
would aummoD a second Napoleon to their bead. 

Last, iu 1847, 1 encountered the Prince again, who was once mora 
B denizen ofLondon. NeitberezhilnrBted by Treedora. nor depressed 
by enniti, be wore the same imperturbable air that had captivated 
me at first, and that astonished me at last. He lived tranquilly i 



booki— tome cho»ea fnendi— simple amawmeota— ^thii wu tlw 
■mall orbit in which be moved, and appeared to know no world 
beyond. His moderate laogiuge. gentle gesture, mild r^ard ; hk 
dow movement, biQd diapoaition, who could reconcile with tbeae 
a boundlesi amltttion, reckless courage, fiery ardour, an inflexible 
will, a commanding intellect, and yet stranger than all the reat, 
thesft singular contradict ioni, these powerful elements, were all 
covered over by a thick panoply which tbe anperficial thoogbt 
apathy, but which the keenest could not penetnto. So deeplj 
buried within himself, his character was a problem none mi(;bt 
hope to aolv«, and all could differently interpret. His opinioUi 
bis reflsctiona, hia ifilentions, who knew them ? Hia theories, hia 
politics, his schemes, what were theyf 

It was a curifius study to contrast this imposing rcMrra, this 
marvellous self-control, with the overflowing intelUgence and ani- ~ 
mated character of his younger cousin Napoleon (son of Jerome), 
living with him in London at the last named date. One day I 
accompanied tbe Crinces to a bunt, and whilst driving to the 
rentlezvoaa tbe conversation turned on war— what a theme for tbe 
heira of tbe Imperial Dynasty I The young Napoleon waa el(H 
qiient, historical, convinciiif; ; tbe Prince Lonia was brief, preoiae 
but grave, as snch a aubject demanded. He neither discussed 
nor reasoned, but occasianally intervened between his cousin and 
myself with a sententious remark that had the effect of a judicial 
fVfam/. War, he admitted, might be a necessi^ ; hut it waa im* 
possible to foresee whether he would accept or resist it. Iff 
surprise was all the greater at what followed. Leaving tha 
domains of reason for that of fact, the Princes mounted their 
horses, and, once in action, their characters seemed exchanged. 
The Prince Louia waa daring, impetuous, and audaanus; hit 
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oondn, oa iht oontniy, wu prudent, careful, and calculating. 
The one daabed headlong after liis otiiject, the other sought it with 
lestruk. 

In bidding the Prince Louis adieu, I refemd to the past. " t 
am lesigned," was hia reply. I glanced at the fature irithont a 
promise. He smiled aerenelj, whilst he spoke. "J^atUnds let 
n^ttaau " (I am waiting events), were hia significant wofda. He 
seemed not to doubt that Ihey would come to bia aid ; but who 
could then imagine them so nearP 

It iraa with ncollections like these, and wi^ all the random 
musing* they suggested, that made my Atlantic trip seem a short 
and easy one. When I reOected Uiat in the brief interval that had 
transpired since the incidents I hare just related, a moral earthquake 
bad swept over Europe, and that the monardi I had left with the 
tceptie sQ firm in hii gripe was now fugitive and fbrioro, and that 
the man whom some thought mad, and all a dreamer, was the 
aovaieign elect of France, I felt almost disposed to doubt my 
reasoa, and was really bewildered at such stupeadous changes ia ' 
the fortunea of men and the fate of nations. I bad read of them 
aad* pondered over them, and marvelled, but till I oould witocM 
then I Iblt u though iqy moedulity would neru oeMO. 



VKIKOS BEPUBLIOAmUB. IS 

CHAP. n. 

nUICE BEPUBLICAHIZES. 

1 li^ no sooner landed at Southampton tban I hurried bctobs 
the Channel, impatient to see the freah tracei of the strange trans- 
fonnation that had occurred. The old port of Havre, with ita 
granite qoays, ita atone houses, and rampart of hiila behind, looked 
aa solid and immovable in ita repuhlican youth aa in the monarchical 
jeara they liad defied. The familiar ttioolonr fluttered from tpvrer 
and mast-head as gaily as of yore ; unconscious that the eloquenM of 
Lamartine had ever saved it from su^ression, I loolced about for 
■ome token of change. "Liberty, Equality. Fiaternity," the 
symbol of the neif order of tiiiugs, soon met my eyes' in, eveiy 
direction; but the only intfrpretatem I encoontered of these Sua 
words was in the shape of passports, gens d'armes, and police.'. 
Why, these were the attributes of the Monaioby I had left, and 
seemed inoongruoua and out of place at present. To be suret I 
remarked tfae passport boie the stamp of-" The French Bepublic." 
This sounded well, but it was a passport still, whilst the (^tij 
aforesaid had only changed their uniforms, and not their occupation. 
The motive of this, I suspected, was that some hungry contractors 
bad suddenly professed Bepublicanism for the sake of a job. ' A 
change of costume for such a corps as the police, or the army, 
or navy of Trance, is an a&ir of millions ; but buying up fiepab> 
licans at such a rate is costly work. 

In the railway to Paris I expected to hear the Eepublio extolled 
and Monarchy derided, but evwybody est^tewed politics, to mjr 
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nirpiiie. Nov. and then an allusion would be dropped, bnt thft 
Tariety of comical ^macca that eouied soon led me to percein 
that opiniona vastly diffin^d upon what was, had been, or might 
be. One topic, boirerer, waa discusaed with great lelish— the 
riae in stocks and the tcturn in value of property of all descriptiona 
aince the election of the President of the Bepublic. The ^ecta 
of a revolution in an old commonity like France may be bighly 
dramatic for foreigners, but I found it bad made sad havoc with 
the interesta of all claases. The Punda had fallen from 117 to SS, 
and real property was onsaleable for tnonths, but the Constitution 
adopted, and the Pnaident chosen for four years — there was an end of 
the political chaos thnt had prevailed; aod property ran up again 
rapidly. 

I found Paris in March '49 as gay and busy as I had left 
it 13 months ago. The shops were frequented, the theatre, 
crowded, the cafes and hotels were in no wunt«f business. The 
population flowed and ebbed through the' brilliant Bouvelarda 
and its tributaries with the same easy and srailing unconcern that 
distinguishes the Parisians from all othere. No marks of devas- 
tation met the eye. Who could have believed that in my brief 
absence a Dynasty bad been overturned, a Republic proclaimed, a 
dvU war quenched in blood, and a new political orgaoisntion 
established. Theae amazing feats had been performed, and yet the 
French were apparently as engrossed by their ordinary avocations as 
though nothing had occurred. This I aoon found was only the 
surface of things, for the minds and feelings of men were by no 
means in the same pUcid condition. Everybody talked of recent 
events in a whisper and with "bated breath, as though an escape had 
been made from some vogue and dreadful catastrophe. So rapid, and 
wioua, and portenloas had been events, that the minds of all wera 
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tbrown uito a atato of Donfusion tbat rendered mj distinct opinion 
imposaible. No one bardly knew whether to regret the past, be 
content vith the present, or utis&ed with the future. The more I 
■onndfed, the more palpable was the profonnd moral disorder into 
which alt conditiona and claBses had been casL A nation, no room 
than a atage-ooBch, cannotbesuddenly oTertunied, and'set np a^n 
withoat its oraupants finding themselves in a very mixed atate of 
mind and body, hardly knowing whether to cry out or rejoice. 

The lower classes of France seeiLed quite elated with their per- 
formances. They had dethroned a King, turned out his successors, 
the Repabllcan CnTsignao and party and set up a Bonaparte. They 
retarded this as a pretty fair specimen of their dexterous celerity 
in the stiorl time employed, and ttiey wcie inclined to resume order, 
and work with more relish. 

The middle classes scratched their heads, looked unutterablo 
things, but said nothing. They did not care to have it known 
they never meant to upset Louia Philippe, mnch leas to start a 
Eepublic, or, least of all, to nuse up a Bonaparte, whom they en- 
thusiastically voted for to escape aomethini; worse. They considered 
they bad made fools of themselves, jeopardized their interests, bat 
hoped to get out of the scrape withoat avowing it. 

The upper classes were divided in sentiment. The Legitimists, or 
followers of the old Monarchy, were in ecstacy at the downfall 
of the Orleanist Dynasty. They patted the Republic on the back at 
htiviDg removed their hated riral. They embraced the new fiona- 
parte as a reaction towards Monarchy, and the mirth on their happy 
faces showed how fervently they believed " a good time was coming" 
at last. The poor Orleanists were in a woful plight, hardly knowing 
whether to curse others or themselves. They wei-e in the last slate 
of desperation, on their backs and in the gutter, groaning inwaidly* 
udhMded, and fo^otten. . 
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That MnaU portion of society dating from tbe fint Empire, and 
which had been snubbed in turn by the elder bnnch and the 
younger, by Louia 18th and by Loutf FbiUippe, now came out of 
their hiding places, brushed up theii old soureniTS, and dared to 
BTow themselves Sonapartiets. 

What perplexed me most iras to find a Bepublie in Franco 
but no Bepublicana. I hare giren a faithful sketch of the National 
mind in its three great phases, but save the small knot of potiti* 
tians sitiing on the left of the National Assembly then delibe- 
rating in Paris, I could discover no Uepnblicans. This was a 
curious and interesting state of things. I aaw, and ereiy one 
felt it. that they had only stopped at a station, as it were, and 
that a journey fraught with mystery was itill before them. If I 
had neither political theories or sympathies to stimulate my attention, 
my interest in the fate of a great peopb, and in the oarcier of an 
eztraordiaary man was too deep and absolving not to strain every 
bculty of my mind in watcbhig the progress of events towards 
some unknown but inevitable dehottemenl. 

Soon after my arriTal I paid a visit to the Prince Napoleon, 
then residing at the Hopital dcs Invalides,* of which his Pathert 
the ex-King Jerome, was just nnmed Governor. When 1 aaw the 
Prince last in London he was forbid by the Uws of France to enter 
its territory, and now his family were in possession of the Govern- 
ment. The Fiince gave me a cordial reception. In bis present 
exalted position I found him aa aSable and unstudied in' his manner 
and conversation as when in exile. He received me in his ro6e de 
chambre, handed me a cigar, and began chatting in his usual ready 
and off-hand way. The intelligence of the Prince was strilting: 

• ^ l^bw Sii dkiUsd laUiM, f<»M br LmIi 2IT. 
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his oflqniremeBta for w young a man were nmarkable. His miad 
WBS^uick. disceniing, and exact. H« measirred a lubject at s 
glance, and formed a conclusion with singular correctneas. Hit 
views were always large and profonod. and eipressed wilt that 
netteti soA point which reminded one of the first Emperor, whom 
he marvclloualj lesembled. in other respects. The same pallid 
oomplezion, penelreting glance, expansive brow; the same form 
of head, witii its short, dark hair; perfect panty of feature, and 
thai abrapt, rapid movement which in the Unde betrayed his ardent - 
ehartlcter and electric flash of thought. I commented in the course 
of my remarks. on the strange events that bad occurred since last I 
saw the Friaee, and hb discussed them without reserve, and with an 
appTeciation both impartial and sagacious. He enumerated the 
enors of the &Uen dynasty,, and whilst his opinions of the future 
were neither extravagant nor theoreUcal, he displayed great zeal 
for the popular cause, and decided aversion to any reactionary 
movement. Alter awhile he suddenly asked me — 

" MaU, met wn* w Loni* T' — [" Have you seen Louis '"] 
I was really startled to hear the Head of the State so familiartj 
treated, forgetting for an instant that it was his oousin addressing 

•• No, your Highness," I replied, *■ I have been only a few days 
in Fans, and I feel, besides, that my acquaintance with the Frinoe 
-naturally ends with bis elevation to his present august position." 

■" Believe me, the Frcsiilent will be happy to see you," returned 
theFrince Napoleon. Go to the ball to-night at tbeElysde, and 
yon will meet him there." 

" But I have no invitation." 

" That's easily remedied i" and nnging the bell, he ordered u 
invitatipn to be sAit to my liotd. ' 
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Ai I wended mj ny hoioe I trondered hair br till lentimnrts 
of tbe Prince Napoleon were shared by the President of the K^ 
pnblic. ' The; were in dai^ contact, snd'tbeii relations were 
intioiate and coidiaL 

Tlie ripe intellect, yaried experience, and lofi; poaitioa of the 
Pttaident mntit inipire bis cooBib with due respect, white I 
, was aware that the Prince Napoleon bad always been an 
o^ct of lively solicitude and a&ctlon to hia august rela- 
ti?e. But I saw that the progrefsive views of the Prince 
Napoleon, howerer sound or acceptable they might be in 
the Fieaident's eyes, were not such as coidd be earily 
or hastily carried out in Qovemment, hampered, as was the 
Executive power, by the moat jealoas restrictions. I felt 
pretty sure that if the counsels of the Prince Napoleon wen 
adopted, tbe PresiJent would soon be involved in a hot ooUision 
with the Legislative body, and the consequences might be fatal to 
one or the other. If the President, however, refused advioe, I 
thought it. not nnliVely that the Prince Napoleon would throw 
himself into the ranlu of the Opposition, not out of hostility to tbe 
President, but &om a conviction that the interests of both required it. 
I feared an estraogement would then ensne, but still I believed that 
their mutual affection would survive political dissensions. 

Strange to say. neither tbe Prince Napoleon, nor any one else, 
seemed to know the views or purposes of the President The mai> 
Tellous transition in his fortunes, the possession of power, the en- 
thusiasm of the nation, were as impotent as his previous disasters to 
work any change on his mind or charactFr. The inscrutabU man he 
was, he still remaioed, and this strange reserve wai so new to the 
French that it awed whilst it perplexed them. Of the Prince 
Louis Napoleon the masses knew nothing, save bis name and 
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Itis misfoTtanea; but tbe teading- public of Pntnce snd elae- 
where oDtertsined proround doubta both of bis capacity and judg- 
ment, whilst tbe adroit politicians of tbe day were in bi^rh glee at 
the prospect of handling so pliant a tool as they took him to be, 
Hia canvass had been ardently sustained bylhe Monarchical parties, 
because they considered his election would pave the way to a resto- 
ration of lUtooarchy. Tbe Legitimists, with Benyer at their 
bead, gladly hoped he would be the precursor of Henry V. The 
Orleanista, nnderthe guidance of Tbiera and Mole, meant to prop 
him up till tbe Count de Paru, grandson of Louis Philippe, was 
old enough ta assume bis rdle in a limited Monarchy. The Re- 
publicans had opposed bis election, simply because he was the 
sepbew of'an Emperor, and they feared hia tendencies to Royalty, 

What bis opinions or views really Were no one took the trouble to 
inquire, for no one gave him tbe credit of any. At. the moment I 
■peak of, near three months bad elapsed since his election, and 
the same notion generally prevailed of liis utter incompetency to 
shape or carry out any policy of his own. A ludicrous stru^le ta 
to wbora be should belong was going on between the Legitimists and 
Orleanisia, wbo frequented bia table and crowded hb levees. The 
haughty Ihfthessea of tbe Faubourg St. Germain revived their faded 
recollections of Court'intrigue, and stimnlated by the auguries of 
their oracle, Berryer, tbey employed every act of seduction to vrin tbe 
aeemingly flexible President over to their purposes. No doubt tbey 
were ready to pledge him, for his aid in restoring llcnry V., a good 
place at Court and a splendid revenue. 

The leaders of the Orlcanisfs were more practical men, and em- 
ployed other means. Meaaieiirs Thiers and Molii, sure of tlieir 
Parliamentary tactica, promiaed in tbey' turn to increaae his actual 
allowance, in conaideraticm of bis obedience to their suggestions. 
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To all these temptations tbe President lent a ready ear, but moda 
no Teply, which was attributed nftturally to liie liesitation ts to 
whose offen be would finally accept. The Orleaqists made a bold 
and sdroH effort at the Tei^ outset, not only to monopolize the 
President, but, better bUO, to get rid of the UepuUic at ttie same 
time. The anecdote I shall relate in proof of this I have &om the 
ittt authority. 

The very day after the inftalUtion of the President into office, in 
Seeember,lS4S,ftgraodreTiewof the National Guard, indof allthe 
Troops in Paris, was ordered, to furnish the new President an oppor- 
tunity of showing himself in public for the first time. The enthu^sm 
for the heir of the " Emperor " was at tliat iostant deep and univt^saL 
The upper class for the reasoa assigiied, the middle class at the pros- 
pect of order, the lower class &om pure lore of the name, were 
each and all sincere and ardent in their r^oicing at Louis Napoleon's 
eleration. An astute politician, like M. Thiers, perceived at « 
glance how easy it was to transform the newly-fledged President 
into a ready-made Emperor. -He thought to accomplish it at onoe. 
General Changamier was, then, commanding the Army of ^Paris, 
and was both an Odeanist and a partisan of M. Thiers. Thit 
political metamoiphoua was umple enough, for General Chan- 
gamier had only to give the faint, and both the Army and th« 
National Guard would have readily raised the cry of " Vive I'Em- 
pereur." Bepublican opposition would have availed little. The 
morning of -the review the President, the Prince Napc^n, and 
General Chaogamier were together in one of the saloons of the 
Palais d'Elysee, waiting till tbe Troops got into line before mount- 
ing, their horses. It was at that moment General Changarnier 
suggested to the President how easy a thing it was to exchange 
his Bepublican toga for the Imperial mantle, and that if he would 
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■peak flie word he was fuUy prepared to effect thia iplendid 
change in hia ttulette. The Fiesident paced the room in si}ence> 
u if busied in nimination, vhikt Genenl Changamier continued 
to nige on him the expediency of an act m facile and so desirable, 
At this solemn moment the Preudent remained, aa usoal, calm and 
collected, whilst General Changoraier was fereriah and agitated. 
TheFnnce Napoleon stood by a passive q>ectator. Suddenly word 
was brought that bU was ready, and Louis Ni^leon mounted hi> 
hotae withont uttering a word of reply. General Changamier did 
not venture to act without his authority, and t^e Imperial piDJe<A 
of M. Thiers fell, therefore, to the ground. The motive of the 
I^eaident'i silence is left to speculation. Did be secictly approve 
the plan, but wished Gsneral Chaugsmiei to accept the sole 
responsibility, at did ie douit the good failk <^ Ikt propotiliom, 
iiupeeimg iltabe only a mare to rum Aim, or did he consider the 
step premature and disloyal F His reflections at that crittcal instant 
have never been disclosed. 

The rivalry of tbs two Eoyalist factions to outstrip each other in ' 
their separate objects was ardent enough at this time, but they 
were equally disposed to unite should the President prove refractory 
or manifest the hardihood of acting on his own authority. A 
curious instance of this occurred soon after his election. The 
President was aware that the documents connected with his expo* 
dition toBonlogne, in 1 840, had been preserved in the archives of the 
State, by order of Louis Philippe, and it was only natural that in 
his present exalted position he should wisli such vestiges of the 
past to be consigned to oblivion. He had not been in office many 
days when he sent a request to his Miuister of Intetior/ L^on de 
Malleviile, to remit to him the documents in qnestbn. To his great 
■orpriM the Minister hesitated to oomply . Tho President insisted. 
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boireTer, ' when the prcBamptnotu Uinuter brought the metter 
JltiQit the National Auemblj;, and declared bia pnipoK of throwing 
Dp his portfolio rather than tabmit to this illegal abase of the 
Executire power. He resigned' accordingly, and a great hubbub 
.was the reiiilt. 

All this waa only an iDgeniooi trick of the politicians of all 
the faction!, headed by Uessieurs Thieia and M61^ to reduct the 
Freaideot at onoetotnbjection, so that he might not venture there- 
tfter to interfere with them. The power assigned to the Eiecu* 
tive bj the Sepnblican Coiutitntion of U. Mansit and Co. was 
TBgne enongh, and it waa equally the intereA of the polttidans of 
all shadea to convert the President into a mere fiction of Slate, 
rimilar to the Englinh Monarch, ao that all authority might be 
wielded by themselves, at the head of a Fariiamentary majority, u 
in England. To accomplish this the paltry occaaion of the President 
•ending for the docnmeota I have alluded to was laid hold of, and 
the object was to mauage the thing in such a way in the Assembly 
and the Frets as to put the President in the wrong before the 
public, and so turn opinion against him. M, Thiers displayed 
hit uiual dexterity in getting hia camp-tblloweT, H. de Malleville, to 
resign, and luch a tempest in a tea-pot was raited, that in France, 
England, and the United State*, the public, who only saw the outside 
of the diapute, considered the politicians in the right, and were 
more eonGrmed than ever in their previous onfaTonrable impreiaiona 
of the Prince Louis Napoleon. 

The President detected at once the Parliamentary juggle, and 
deeming it unwise to alarm the public mind by so early a ooUision 
between himself and the Assembly, he prudently withdrew his de- 
mand, and gracefully submitted to his would-be masters. The ex- 
ultation of the Failiamentiiy leaden waa extreme, and they mistook 
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the tact and good tense of the President for weakness and inca- 
padtjr. The Bepublican parfy wot in majority at this time in tt> 
Assembly, bat they readily followed the BoyaHsts in this decisire 
effort to pat down the ftesideat. 

The state of things, when I arrived ia Paris in March, was 
seemingly pleasant enough. In the Assembly the Boyalists and 
Bepubltcaos w«e contending for the nUsteiy ; the former superior 
in Parliamentaiy tactics, the latter greater in numberg. Out of 
doors the two Boyalist {actions, as I hsva described, were strug- 
gling, for the exdnsive possession of the President, who assumed 
the oomplaceat demeanooiof Captain Macheath— 

"How happy could I be witli either, 
Wars f otiier dear charmer away," 

Hie Bepnblicsn party, all this while, aroided contact with th« 
President, and freqaeuted his fStes in limited numbers. They wero 
mortified at the defeat of theii candidate, Oeueral CaTaignat^ and 
looked upon his sncoetsfal riral with consequent dislike. 
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CHAPTER m. 

IHK FUStSBNT'B BILU 

He iirritatioii to his cousin's ball, which the Prinee Napoleon 
bad so grsdouBly procured for me, as beToie stated, dni; reached 
SM, and I drors, at nine o'clock the aame erening, to the Palace of 
the Eljnte. This was the residence assigned bj thn Assembly to 
the President, «nd it was MpguTar enough that t^ oareer of Prince 
Loois Napoleon sboold begin in the feij abode where that of 
his illustrions nnde finished. It was hero that Napoleon, after the 
battle of Waterloo, resided previous to his qaitting Paris, and from 
the fact of his not returning to the Palace of the Tuilleries it seemed 
as though he recognized the loss of his right longer to inhabit it. 
Whether it was from jealousy oi fear of expense that the BepubUcan 
Assembly selected the smaller Palace of the Elys^e for the Pieu- 
dent's use, instead of the Tuilleries, the gorgeous abode of the old 
Kings of Prance, I do not know, but any potentate, Bepnblican, or 
otherwise, might .well be satisfied with so delightful a habitation 
as that of the Elys^. The reception rooms are immeious, lofty, 
and elegant, but bad they been double their size tbey would only 
have conveniently accommodated the throng that crammed them to 
excess on the night I refer to. Until a poilion of the company 
bad gone, locomotion was well-nigh out of the question. This 
siugulor affluence of guests proved that invitations had heea 
liberally distributed, and showed the disposition of the President 
to conciliate all classes and nnka at starting. The amazing variety 
of condition and atrange mixture of position that honnonioaslf 
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blended together at tlia filet of the Fresideid tt- tiie Bepublio at 
tfa^B precise period, was the best iUnrtiatioD of tke singular coofu- 
■ion of opinion and social disorganisation that followed the political 
tempest of 1848. 

The President disfJajed admirable sagaeitf^in ilot prematarely 
•eddng to restore the broken-down baniers and artificial distiac- 
tKms that had fcnnerly prevailed, and he exhibited equal tact in 
tecogmzing tho interregiuun ezistiiig by scattering broad-cast the 
iuTitations ta his levees and ball*. 

To judge only from the i^pearance and manners of the guests, a 
ttraoger ought have supposed them exclusively drawn from the 
lughest ranla only, for ia no aetion of l!urope does that easy lelf- 
possesaion, characteristic of good society, so unireraally distingoish 
all classes as in France, This ia a relic of the olden time, for tho 
OrtrndSeignatf of the middle ages, however privileged and powerliilt 
was still familiar and natural in hb relations with his inferior^ 
and from this it comes that in point of social equality France fakes 
preoedeDoeofdl other countries. Hy frequent visits to Paris, how- 
ever, had accustomed my eye to the nicer shades of its different grades 
of sadety, and I oould discern on every side iadicationi of the ex- 
traordinary jumble then prevailing. Every shade of politics, Jjegi- 
timists, Orieanists, Bonapartiats, with a sprinkling of Republicans ; 
every branch of the Army and Navy ; every Icaraed professiost 
Priests, Lawyers, and Physicians ; eveiy elevated iudnatiy, financien, 
and manuliuiturerB ; the world of letters ; the representatives of art* 
painters, sculptors, and architects; every strata of society, from 
the loftiest lanic and (hshion down to the unknown parvenu and 
obscure nondescript, were chatting, staring, dancing, promenading, 
eating, and drinking, in the glittering saloona of Louis Napoleon 
(Ok tiu Qooaakm I am now spewing o(> 
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Not long ntler 1117 entr^ I apiecl tlie short, nmnd figim of M. 
Thiers. He was staoding by a chimney-piece, bis h^nds behind 
bim, a favourite attlta^, peering through Ms ipectaoles, nith 
an air of quiet importance, at the motley throng before him. 
Occasionally he would molce a brief remark, to a friend in 
hia usual abrupt, curt Way. I contemplated him a moment, and 
could almost divine his reflections. He considered himself at that 
moment the master spirit of France, and his manner ae«med to say— 
" This is all very veil for the nonce, bat I will - put things to 
rights in my own good time." IVtniing round I remarked the 
fine form of the courtly Benyer, promenading with the Princess 
Valhil(]e, daughter of the £i-King Jerome, and cousin of the Presi- 
dent. The beauty, grace, and iiiliilliyinnr of this lovely I'rincess 
gave additional interest to her romantic histoiy, and as she moved 
along, the t^nosure of all-admiring eyes, the brilliant leader of 
the Legitimists seemed fiiUy conscious of the honor oooferred on 
bim. Whilst others were discussing the appearance of these di»* 
tinguished persons, the Imperial bearing of one, the oratorical 
genius of the other, I was alone occupied with the fact that the 
chief adviser of Henry V. in Pnmce was paying assiduous court to 
the near relative of the President of the Republic. 

At every instant my attention was drawn to some celebrity of the 
past or the present. I was surprised to find the illustrious Laroa> 
tine amongst the guests of the Elys^ I nroembered, only » 
few months preriouily, when the starof Louis Napoleon began to 
twinkle in the distant horizon, that Lamartine,. startled at the 
omen, strode to the Tribune, and denounced, with vehement 
eloquence, the very name of Bonaparte, accusing Napoleon the 
Great of sacrificing France -to a selfish ambition. Yet here be 
was playing the satellite to the luminaiy he had vainly essayed to 
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extiagtUBli. His inconsisteiicy occuioned me no iroBder, for amid 
the rapid tranaition of eients in a revolutionary epoch a politician 
must either yield to circumstances or be overwhelmed. Hiere 
stood Lamartiue near a door, his tall, erect person towering abore 
Uie group of greedy Usteusrs about him. There is an expresaioa 
in his countenance, a something in his bearing, a dignity of 
sentiment, an elevation of soul, that impress all who approach 
him. I regarded him with deep interest. Since I t&v him in '47 
he iiad been the hero of a drama as thrilliug and bloody as history 
lecorda; It was he who launched the XLcTolution of '48, whea 
he answered the supplications of the Duchess of Oilcans witK tha 
signal words, " It is too late," and bid her depart. It was he, in 
the front of the Hotel da ^He, who'tiuelled, by his magic eloquence, 
the fierce freniy of' the mob, and saved Fiance from the bloody 
tciTOTS of the red flag, by declaring it was " the tricolor that had 
node the tour of Europe at the head of her victorious legions." 
It was ha- who dared reaist revolutionaiy fanaticism in the fiery 
councils of the Provisional' Goycnimont, and when demanded by a 
madman, who placed a pistol against his bead, " What prevented 
him from blowing out his brains," saved his life, and turned the 
.tide of history, by calmly answering, " 'Tour conscience." Still, 
after such efforts and such succcas, he was forced to resign the helm 
of State, that demands not only pourage and eloquence but skill to 
guide it. - I scanned his face. Was he content after so much 
fame achieved in so many different fields to give up the pomp and 
glory of the world F Poet, orator, historian, statesman, with 
France for his tribune, and the world for his audience. I ap- 
proached him with deference, and ho welcomed me kindly. His 
manner was more serious than formerly, less impetuous, like a man 
who felt his work was done. I spolu of let graiidi tv^kaiuHi [the 
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grmt erenta] that hsd tnnspired. I icmglit to Mire & danbt (Iiat 
compromiMd his wisdom, or his fealty to the people. 

" The FroviaionBl GoTemmeiit," I remarked, " swayed for 
three mouths the loverfeigiity of France, and bov was it, permit 
(DO to ask, M. de LamerdDe,. (hat the abuses of the past were not 
destrojed, and the BevolDtion satisfied ?" 

" Because," gravelj replied the man of '48, " I felt that to 
France alone bektnged the iuitiatirs. Until the National Assembly 
met I struggled only to slay the arm of the Piorisional Oovera- 
ment." And so ruined the Bepublie, was my inward reflection, 
and bowbg low, t fell bac^ into tbe crowd. 

I stood ■ momeDt gaeing ourioiuly at a man that few knew 
and none noticed. Short and slender in person, wilh a slight 
>tocp, very unassuming in his manner, there was nothing, save 
the keen, restless glsjice of bis dark ^e that could attract for 
an instant the attetition of the obscrrer. Who could hare 
tbooght that this was the only man in France who possessed 
the secret of secrets, who Enew the hidden purpose of the Bnitns 
of the epoch, playing the shallow to entrap the profound ; that 
this was the only man who had access, at mysterious hoars, 
to the Pieeident, was .always listened to, and freqneiilly con- 
. suited? To short, that this was the Ticomte de Persigny. 
When the Prince Louis Napoleon lived in London, '39 and 
'40, this gentleman was one of his suite. He' did not figure in 
Ae Expedition to Boulogne, nor was he with the Prince on his 
return to London in '46. No sooner did the Prince come to 
Paris in '46 than M. de Pcrsigny was found at bis side, secretly 
but actively occupied with his cnnvass for the Presidency. Ha 
exhibited great tact in moderating the excessive seal of embryo 
Bonapartista, nor wovld he aHow a pnUio meeting to be hdd in 
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behfdf 'oF tbe Fiince Louis till the proper moment inind. ThMt 
hia iotelligence and ftddiesa must be me indeed it evident from 
bis ahsring the confidence of a Prince plajrbg so intricate a game 
«> the President of the Bepublis. 

I exchanged k word^ n foataU, trith Horace Vemet, Vho was 
dressed in milltaij nniform, whilst his breast had the appear- 
ance of a target at vhieh the orders and stars of aU the Courts 
of Eoiope had bees fired. This illastrious painter of battle 
pieces is really a Colonel in the National Guard, but so strong 
is his sympathy with the Uilitaiy subjects he so marvellously 
illastrates, that he believes himself destined some day to head 
a campaign, if not to become a Marshal of France. I once had 
the good locV to see this great artist at work. He was painting 
the battle of Isly, and no one was present save the celebrated 
Isabey and myselt The picture was of immense dimenaioni, and 
Veinet stood on a ladder painting, which he descended rapidly 
eveiy Stir minutes, and running off some twenty yards, eyed the 
effect, talking volubly oil the time. His finest touches were given 
with astonishing celerity, and Isabey was constantly thrown into 
ecstacies of admiration. To see Ternet paint, whilst Isabey 
eritiosed. was a treat not to be met with eveiy day. 

At hut I enoouutered the person I was in search of, Mr. Ansh, 
onr Minister in Prance, whom 1 bad not met since ny arrival* 
Long before I came to England I had read with delight the in< 
teresting book of -Mr. Rush on his bng sojonm at the Court of St. 
James's, and since 1836 I had enjoyed his acquaintance. Mr, 
Bush was sent to Pranoe just previous to the Revolution of *48, 
and it was fortunate at so critical a moment we had an Envoy of so 
moch judgmeuTand experience. He was the first to recognize 
the new Bqrablio, but not till hftsav it firmly on Ua legi^ and Eng- 
bod fiiUowed hjawanq^ 
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I anticipated great adrantage in diaCuasing ths condition of 
Europe at auch a juncture with a diplomatist of ao much Mgacity 
nod moderation. Mi. Buah was of am early school of stat«smen 
now feat disappearing. To Icaming and high breeding was united 
a respect for loutlne snd a decided conservative tendency that 
imparted dignity and stability to our new institutions, but which 
has been forced to yield to the inordinate progresaion of ideas and 
rapid march of ereuta lo charactcaiatic of the age. I canvassed the 
opmions of Mr. Eush on the "situation" with mnch interest. 
The reaction, he thought, had set in, and the ttatu yua would 
finally be restored. I ventured, bowevcr, to express my belief 
that whether the Bepublio survived or no, the dectoial body of 
Kance would aevei be reduced to what it was under Louia Flulippe. 

" Butj have yon seen the President ? " inquired Mr. Bosh. 

" I was just looking for yon to be presented to him," was n^ 
answer. 

"Indeed I " exclaimed the Minister. "Do yon think inch cero- 
mony necessary with the Pnnce, whom you Icnow so well? " 

" I knew the Prince Louis Napoleon, it ia tfiie, but I have never 
been presented to the President of the Bepublic." 

" Come along, then," exclaimed Mr. Bush, whose scruples of 
etiquette were gratified by my reserve, " hell ifdcome you kindly, 
for he has frequently inquired after you." 

Lanuching ourselves into one of the currents of the oversowing 
crowd, we set off in quest of our illustrious host, remarking ths 
While on the variegated aspect of his guests, where the showy 
costumes of ofGciol and military functionaries contrasted oddly 
vitb a broad back-ground of black cloth— a rare sight in the 
palaces of European Princes. We had made the toui of several 
apartments before we ipisd the PiBsident through a Aeana mass aC 
bead* that enoloaed him lound like a body guaid. Bdoie we 
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could reacb bim I bad a good opportunity for obserration. He 
was dressed iQ a Ocnentl's unirorm, irbicb became bim exceedingly. 
Ibougb not tall. Prince Louia b erect and well formed. His pew 
dignity bad in no wise changed his manner, which was graccfnl, 
afEable, but dignified. He was moving slowly along, smiling and 
bowing to the eager crowd, and occasionally addreasiog a remark 
to aoax one be iccognized. Sy dint of effort Mr. Bush managed 
to leacb bim, vbilat I stood a pace in the rear till I was announced. 
I remarked that the mention of my name brought an expression of 
surprise to tiie &ce of tbe President, who was till that moment 
unaware of my being in Paris. I advanced, and be shook ma 
cordially by the hand. Hia manner was as pleasant as in the oldea 
time, tbongb bis oonversatioB in the presence of so many gazers 
was. necessarily mora formal. The President finished by saying be 
hoped to see me soon again, when I fell back to join Ur. Bush, who 
was standing near. I remarked that the British Ambassador, Lord 
Normanl^, was at tbe side of tlie President, and listened att«ntively 
to what passed during my short audience. He continued accom- 
panifing the President about the rooms during tbe evening, some- 
what in the mannra- of a chamberlain. I supposed this to have 
some political meaning, alid was likely meant to indicate, if not 
any sympathy for the Bepublio or its President, at least tbe desire 
of the Engliab Government to remain on the best terms with both. 
It certidnly afforded food for curious reflection that tbe self-same 
oligarchy that bad wasted so much blood and treasure in assailing 
tbe first French Bepnblic, and in aiding to overthrow tbe first 
Xapoleon, should now avow their mistaken policy by anxiously 
seeking to conciliate the second Bepublio and the second Napoleon. 
This is only one of tbe many proofs that history affords of the utter 
impotent of all tbe fbioe or art of Qovenunenta to turn the tide 
of himiaii destiny. 
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Ib Uarcfa, 1640, the public eye ma beat with so^dou loiuti n j 
on the CoDitituenl Aaumbly in permanent aeasion aX Paris. ^Tbi* 
body was the product of the uuivervil Miffnge of France, imme- 
iJiately after the BeTolution of 1648, ud it wn, tbeieforat tbo 
rc&ex of the popukr Motiment at that looneat. The majority was 
Republican, the minority UoQarchical,.aiid the former is, therefoire, 
accountable for what oocurred during their tenure <rf power. Front 
the begimuog the Bepublican politidana coounitted a btal ant, 
|br instead of occupying themselves with the interests of thei> 
constituenta, the muses, they directed their attention solely to 
the best means of pndonging their political prepondenoce. Nona 
of them were aagacious enough to see that the only mode of pre* 
■erring their popularity was to effect those reforms that up to thia 
lime the people had failed to obtain from the Monarchy. Soon 
after they met in May it was so apparent that they meant to tondt 
as little as possible the organisation of France as the Monarchy had 
left it, that a portion of the Parisian populace, at the instigation <d 
Louis Blanc, made a demonstration against them, and only a month 
later nearly the whole populace of Paris rose in arms to orerthrov 
them. A Bepnblican chief, Qeneral Cavsignac, undertook success- 
fully to defend the AsacmUy, and was rewarded by being made tfaa 
temporary head of the State, with the title of " Chief of the Eii- 
•entire power." The Assembly then oommenced the business for 
whiebitwMeapeciaUjrolected,thiDatiuetunof»now Cowtitmiont 
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that was duly carried by the sugority, bat they aroided >abinittiiig 
it to the approval of ttte French people. I will reierre my remaits 
on this inatnuncut lor another place. What th« people of pm»a 
finally thought of tta ConstitotioiL and the Assembly that voted it, 
may be gathered btm tba orawhdmiiig njection of the repruen- 
tative of both, GeneraL Csvugnac, when he came forward aa tha 
opponent of Lonis Napoleon Bonaparte for the Pietideacy of the ' 
Bqrablio. Oa that ooauioa the upper, middle, and low^ classes, 
tmlted to mark thdr condemnation of the Bepnblicau politiciuu, 
who had proved themselves either incapable or lalie. 

The Assembly remuned in session after the electkinof the Pren> 
dent, but for vaiit of equal Farliamentaiy ahiJity the Bqmblicaos fell 
in a measure under the sway of the Monardiista. Thia body waa to 
dissolve, by the terms lA the Conttitation, on the election of a new 
Lef^latore in llay, 1819, and at the time I am speaking of, the 
month of March, the Bqiublican nugority was sinking lower still in 
public estimation by unseemly brawls with the Monarchists on tha 
* subject of their party interests, entirdy fb^etting the popular cause 
they were sent to promote. The Fresidcut of the Assembly was M. 
Harraat, ex-editor of the National, already spoken of, end the number 
of brilliant entertainments be gave had procured him the toiriguet of 
the " petit Marquis." From the profound dissatisfaction of tha 
public, high and low, it was considered certain that at the forthcoming 
election the Monarchists would obtain the m^ority, and Messrs. 
Thiers, MAli^ and BcRyer, were in high spirits at the prospect. At 
this delicate juncture, the President was, perhaps, the only man in 
France that understood his own position and the state of the publio 
mind. The politicians of both parties and of all shades were entirely 
engrossed with theii party or personal interests. The Fieaideut saw 
t|^ aixar> u4 wiielf iCHlred to nuiA idanti^ii^ luiudf with 
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any of tlem, but to Temaia in b perfectly neutral position, Th« 
Bepublicans could not accuse him of being agninst tbem, whilst th6 
Mfioarchists believed he was secretly with them, which led M. 
Thiers to hope, vith his aid, to get back the Orleanists, whilst M, 
Berryer calculated equally on him to restore Henry V. The 
Preoch people, meanwhile, had their gaic fixed on President Bona- 
parte, and were content to wait, as they knew by the Constitution 
of M. Marmst, he had no power to serve tista if he wished. 

This was tho complicated state of things when I received, on« 
day, soon after the ball I have spolcen of, an invitation from 
the President to dine with him at the jtalace of the Elysi^ 
already mentioned, I was aurpriscd and flattered at this prompt 
mark of his friend^ nmeiubrance, but I did not atlow my 
self-love to overrate it. I attributed it at once to that good 
taste and kind feeling so characteristic of the Prince Louia 
Kapolcon, and not to any desire to renew his farmer relations with 
me, which in his present exalted position it would have been pie- 
sumptuous to expect. I. felt very curious indeed to know some- 
thing of his state of mind on the amazing revolation ia his fortunes 
since 1 saw him lost in May, 1847, an extlo in Loudon. I re- 
membered still his parting phrase, "j'allfitdi In axfaemmt" (I am 
waiting events], which indicated that if his hopes were inflexible, 
he felt it useless to wrestle longer with Pate. I was still mora 
eager to ascertain his political views, and to divine bia future policy, 
but I did not for a moment deceive myself, nor underrate the Prince. 
I felt sure his tact was quito adequate to the occasion, and that, 
whilst avoiding hia old familiarity, which might embolden me 
too much, he could still show he was not unmindful of the fact 
that I was the only one, not iaterested in the renl^ who cherished 
ft pioioojul beUef in hia final Bucceurwhen all dae announced it ft 
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sliallcnr deloaioD. In tlie dreaiy lolitade of Ham, after Are yean 
of impriaonment, and ib^;otten hy the world, the ruit of even so 
humble a perun as myself was cheering to him, as I afterwardi 
leanit, not only u on act of penoDAl deroiioQ, bat as a proof 
his fbrtuoea could not be utterly dospeiate, since a fbreigikei, and 
without a tnotire, still pentsted unshaken in his faith. 

I dro?e at a few minates 'before the hour named on the day in 
question to the Elys^ aad on enterinj the saloon I found sereral 
memboa of the Presideut's househrid awembled. I recognized 
amongst them hu laitbful friend and physician, Bi. Conueau, who 
through every TJciasitude bad remained true to his trust. No one 
could have dinned ib the mild conntenance and quiet bat gonial de- 
meanonr of Dr. Gonnean, thst his s^acity, firmness, and courage, 
had, in many trying emergencies, rendered services for more precious 
than any his profbssional skill had ever been called on to afford, andit 
is not to be wondered at that he held so high a place in the affec* 
tionate esteem of -his august patron. I fell into pleasant chat with 
my farmer acquaintance, expeoting ereiy moment to see the Freai- 
dent enter the room, as I supposed the dinner was only to be, ia 
oommon parlance, a fiunily party. I was of a sndden surprised to 
hear the nshers aonoonoe " Monsieur Thiers," who passed through 
into an Bcfjoining saloon of grander dimensions. Immediately after 
U. MSl^waaannouucedi then M. Berryer; M. Afontolembert; Ge- 
neral Chaagamier, and others of little less celebrity, Ittumed ont 
that it was a grand dinnei' of state that the President was giving, 
and I found myself not a little elated at coming so uue^>6etedly into 
contact not only with the most illustrious names of the day, bat 
ttie rery men who aspired to shape the future destiiues of France. 

I strolled akif into the principal saloon, where I found the 
Mmpany w» giftning to «w«U the coming of the Fnaddent, md I 
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enaconced myadOa k quiet oonier, taDdng the wluk with an Aide* 
de-Camp in vutiag. On theo];)poaiteBideofttieroomaman2Toupe 
of two or three wen colleded ab.ont the political oracles I have 
mentioned, who were oonversiDg in tmder tones, but with oonsidera 
able animation. As my ^ance fell in turn on the diatinguiahed 
persons before me, it was natural my mind should rcTcit rapidly to 
the singular featorea of their different careers. 

There was M. lliiers, with the star of the Legion.of Hononr 
on his breast. Of humbla eztiaotion, he oame to Paris at tha 
age of S4, and began life in a guiet. Employed on a news- 
paper, hia liteniy talent isised him at once. Finding publie 
opinion running against the priest-ridden goTemment of Ohsrles 
X., he wrote a democratic history of the first rerolution, aod 
to hastened the second; when he became a Minister of Lonia 
Philippe. Finally discarded by the King, and foreseeing his 
downfiaU, he began Bonapaitising Pnnce by a dnziliiig histoij of 
the Consulate and Empire, and Louis Napoleon came sooner than 
he expected or wished. Writer, orator, statesman i brilliant, 
profound, and nnacrapnlous. K. Thiers b an antagonist any ruler 
might fear. Is tbe President a match for thia .political Titan f 
Tbe result will show. 

Count M61e is listening to him. Tho Connt, though of an- 
cient lineage, owed his title, and ererything to the first Napo- 
leon, wboM fortunes he nerer abandoned. He was more than 
once Prime Uinister to tiouis Philippe. High respectability more 
than great talent is the secret of his distinction. 

M. Berryer is near him : the ^t advocate of Prance, and the 
poUtieal champion of a hopeless cause. Splendid talents, lofty 
character, chiralric natnre. He defended the Plince Louis Napoleon 
in '10 befon .th« Clumber of Peen. 
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no Coiut M^iUlembeit ataadg apttt, pnmd moA cjmai in 
nunnei and diipoiition. An orator, devoted to CIturch iaSaeucth 
be would rsnTe the middle eges.if he could. 

General CliaiigeniieT, odd and haughty, promenodei abcnt as 
though inipatieDt for the enirA of the Freaident. Ttaa loldier of 
Vortone rose rapidly in the A^ican campaigna, under Louia 
Philippe^ and if aa succeaaful in politics aa in atralegy, he will pla; 
■ prominent part hereafter. 

Ky nund waa pleututly wgaged with thcaa retroapecta for 
iome little tiiiA,wfaen the company having all aniTed, the Freai- 
dent WM duly amiounoed, and a moment titer entered the 
nloon. Hie gueata bowed low and remained aileat. To my 
utoniahmoiti and atill more to that of hia distingoiahed eomivm, 
be adTancod ditBcdy towards me, and ahaking my hand, with 
a fiicndly word or two paaaed over to receire the aalutationa 
of Ml company. I waa at no loaa to nnderatand thii delicate at- 
tention of the Frinoe, whoae eye happened to fall on me, standing 
almoat alone, on the aide oppoatte to the remarkable penons I hare 
mentioned. He knew me to be the humbleat of hia guesti, and 
intended, by an aet of condeacenaion, to put me at my ease, and to 
ahow hia oonaideratioa for an old partisan. I went on talking 
witb the Aide-de-Camp near me. Presently the I^reaident ^ 
ptoachedme Sgain^ 

*• Ton dont know Coni^ Wi\&, I think," he said. '■ Come wiUk 
me, I wish to present you to him." 

Bowing, I followed him acioas the room, amid the evident snr> 
priae of the company, who looked on me ai lomo illnstrioua 
unknown, little dreaming that I was a Tankee and a democrat. 

" Count M61^" said the Fiince, "I wish to make yon acquainted 
vUb an old biend of mine iriio bas twiee oroaied the Allutio. to 
p^mfranait.'* 
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Of comae t wu received by the Count witk the greatest oot- 
dUi^, but if the nince bad itatedlbadtwicA come from the moon, 
his puuled gnesta could hardly haTC been more perplexed to know 
really who aAi what I wu. 

One of the latent traits of the President, that I hid occasionally 
seen, was a aly lore of humour— and I half suspected that he was 
playing on the curiosity of the jealous politiciau aioimd b; treating 
me with so much partiality, 

" Le dUer eitieni'' said the matter of oeremcmies in a loud 
voice, and the President led the way alone to the banquet-iDom, 
fala gneata following iu groups. Each person's place was desig- 
nated aa usual. The Count Mdl^ wu put on the right of the 
President, who sat iu the centre of the table, aocording to French 
custom. I found myself on the right of Count }&&\&. M. Thiers 
was on the left of the President, with M. Berryer for his neighbour. 
General Changamier was vU-a-vi* to the President. Nothing could 
exceed the ease, affability, and self-possession of the Prince. No 
affectation in his manner, no effort in his conTcrsation, he main- 
tained the superiority of his position with natural but imposing 
dignity. 

The situation of Uie President was a norel one— a stranger to 
ft^ee, and but newly acquainted with her greatest Statesmen, it 
demsnded a nre combination of qualities, mental and moral, t« 
acquire the ascendency he had clearly obtained. Conrersation at 
table went on in an under-toue. The President quietly ate his 
dinner, occasionally dropping a comment upon some remark be 
chose to overhear. I fell into easy chat with Count MdM, who, 
fancying that I was deep in the confidence of the President, gara 
nnreserred expression to his opinions on the strange erents of the 
paat, and the prospeots just dawning. His astonishmmt wu 
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almOat ludierDus wlum I procbimed in reply tlie ttioBg clemocnitio 
notions tiiat possessed me. - I stated my belief that the time had 
come when something mon than Parliamentaiy disonuion was 
necetsaiy to meet the desire of France for material progress, and 
that unless the Prince and his adnserS fftye heed to the national 
oonviction, thati perhaps, the gnlf of rcTolation ms not finally 
dosed, llie ex-Miolater of Louis ^ilippe really seemed not to 
comprehend me, for so absorbed was he in Parliamentary intrigues, 
and so embedded in ' routine, that plain common-sense sounded 
like the jargon of an unliaovrn land. Ue stared at me for 
a moment, and ttuin concluding that I was only employing 
fiiuue to conceal my real opinions, went on with his repast. The 
President, I Could see, was not unconsrioua of what was going on, 
and, I fancied, was trying to conoeal his amusement at the nnex- 
pected collision of a staonch Monarchist of the old school, like 
the Connt i/LSiS, with an American democrat, who looked at facta 
as they were, and at things as they ought to be. 

About the middle of the banquet M. Thieia raised his voice, 
and gave stmng utterance to bis indignation against the intolerable 
licentiousness of the Press, which respected neitber place nor person. 
He called attentimi to one of the morning papers that bad outraged 
decency in its coarae vi'npnvtion of the President. The note wa||^. 
caught up till every .one at tabl^ad joined in the chorus of analhemg 
against peccant journalism. When the tide of ^mpathetic horror had 
fairly exhausted itself, every eye was turned upon the President, 
whose leelings, it was hoped, might be touched, and above all, whose 
opinion on this vital point it was thus artfnllj songht to extract. 
The silence was profound. The President seemed to reflect, whea 
draining bis glass of the few drops It contained, he remarked— 
** Every ana, of eooiae^ hat bit own point of view. I can oom- 
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preliend joaz diiwtisbction at the licenu of tha Frew, and yoat 
anger at their riolcnt atlacka upon myself j bat, Meuieim, ahall I 
own tbe trutli ? " Zveiy head converged towards the Freiident. 

" I read these diatribes," he continued, " each momiDg at break- 
fas^ and I aaiuie joa thej afford me so much amusementi that I am 
kept in good humour for tht mt of the dajr." It waa with an 
effort that I auppressed mj mirth at the blank 'diaappoiotment 
I detected in creij face around me. The dinner ended without 
ftutber incident, and the President leading the way, a* before, the 
Gompanj rettuned to the drawing-rooms. 

I joined ^ Bcrryer, whom I had not met ainoe mj arriTal, and 
after chatting awhile, playfuU; remarked on mj satisfactitm tt 
Be«ng Um in tba pslaoe of a Bepublican President. He smiled 
mfgUfBaatlj, whilst he added that— 

, '•• Jn times like these a luddesa politician was hardly tesponriUe 
^wkat he aaid or did." 

During our dinner tSx. Brett, to well known for bis tel^raphie 
nrtciprise, had obtained the permission of the Prince to run a win 
through the mious saloons of the palace, in order to exhibit to him 
some striking impiorements, jointly invented by Hm—lf and ^a 
American associate. As the preparations were going on, I happened 
to be standing near the President, when U. de Uontalembert cams 
up, and with that cynicism so diarac^ristio of the man, remariie^ 
in a sneering ton^— 

" Qu'eMt qut vmt iout etla ?"— (what is all that worth P) pointing 
to the telegraph. I shall never foi^t the genuine look of astonish* 
ment of the President, 

"What is all that worth 1" he repeated mechaniaally, " MMt 
C*«f la eiviluaium " (why, it is civilization), he added. 

*•(», I* teM wt/ft?" (Oh. the &» phnse) ntnned M. 3e 
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IContalembeTt ia real djidup. The Fiendait nid so non^ but 
tnrmng, talked inth Hr. Bratt. 

When all wu'veBdj, the Pnudent nt Kdidted to make th* 
fint expeHment, and be wrote a singk line to tlw effect "that 
M. Benyer dined at the £3ya& on day of Uarcb, 1S49," vbich 
was dulj printed on slips, and paaaed loand amoDgst the goests. 
Tbt axn^ tua of M. Bertyer'i name, who was accidentally 
standing by when the President waa called on foi a phrase, threw 
all the poUticiani present, I could observe, into deep rumination. 
What oould it mean 1 was a mystery that likely cost them whole 
days of perplexity. The wires were soon taken down, and the 
company began rapidly to disperse. 

On going) I advanced, to thank the President for the honor of hif 
inritation, and to express the interest that meeting so many.x^ . 
markable men bad afforded me. In return, the Prince was kiof - 
enough to avow his satisfaction at some publicatioDs of mine, duriag ■ 
the summer of '18, wherein I declared my oonriotion of his being 
called to the head of Prance so positively that the French Ministei 
at Washington, 11. Pouesin, pronounced me vn/tm, 

"As often happens," remarked the Prince, playfully, " I dara 
say yon are not a little surprised to &nd all your predictions at last 
BO Gom[detdly verified." 

" However that may be," I replied, " I assure your IL'ghnesa 
that it it fortunate for me as well as for France that you were 
elected." 

" How so P" enquired the President. 

" Simply because I foretold your eaccess with such nnqnalified 
oonfidence, that I should hare been a lost prophet if the event had 
tamed ont otherwise." 

Bidding the Ptinoe good night, I weuded my way home, fully oo> 
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capEed iridi - nj reflMtiona. I ht-n deUiled the inddepts of mj 
first dinnei at the Elja^e with some mluuteaeu, vith a new to 
eamej a mora Yirid impiMUon «f tite aotutl atate of tluogi at this 
intentUiag epodu 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE UBT BEVOT.T. 

. A violent political agiUtioii Qprvaded France io April, 1819. A 
'Aiiiive strn^la for the aupreraatrr was sliortly to enaae be- 
tween the Honsichical and Republican parties. The fonncr, 
emboldened by pait liiccesses, worked vith a hearty good will, 
whilst the latter, discoaraged by conscioua short-«ominga, carried 
on the contrai with deep forebodings of the result. All the ma- 
chinery that modem ingenuity baa invented to arouse public 
JlMliog and guide opiaiou was brought into actire Feqoisitioa. 
That tremendoas organ, the press, was powerfully and skilfully 
employed by both sides to promote their interests, and the first 
intellects and most practised pens of either par^ did their utmost 
to secure the rictory. Tli6 streets of Paris were placarded with 
nighly seasoned appeals to the "electors of the Seine," irtulst 
public meetings were nightly called to listen to the inflammatory 
baranguea of chosen orators and aspiriog candidates. To an 
American all this political hubbub, with its familiar deroonstrations, 
was both novel and exciting, and he was tempted at times to 
believe be was in the midst <rf the usual commotion of an ardent 
Presidential canvass at home, "nie subjects discUsseJ, however, 
toon scattered those illusions, for instead of practical measures of 
local or national benefit, instead of debating the eipediency of re- 
form or the abolition of abuse, nothing was expitttnted on by one 
party but the necessity of " Order," whilst the other enlarge*! on the 
snniftdd bleaaings of " Xiberty." Such themes as these sAuided 
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■tnngeljr in an Amerieui ear, and ahoired at once thst Frann 
wu in an exceptional state, not going thiODgli the operation of 
some oi^anic function, but nither iuTolved in a struggle Tor political 
existence. The apeakers at these meetings were always fluent and 
often eloquent. In oratory and converaatian the French am- 
pais all nations in readiness and facility, which, in port, may 
be ascribed to their language, more highly perfected- tlian 
any in Europe, but still more so, to their ambition to shine in 
the art of eonveying their ideas with A:lat. The lowei claascs 
ospemally express themselves with an ease and propriety no- 
where else seen. The conduct of the audience at these popular 
assnnblies was singularly calm and decorous, in marked contrast to 
that boisterous animation which pervades such places in the United 
States and England ; there was a gravity and dignity quite at 
variance with the general notions of the French character. How 
much of these results may be ascribed to the presence of the police 
I don't Icnow; but at every public gathering at this epoch the 
Government thought it necessary to see that order was preserved. 
It may be thought that this was a gross interference with that 
freedom of discussion, which is the essence of a popular Qovem- 
ment ; but opinions were so divided, and passions so inflamed, at 
thia juncture in France, that the first duty of the Government was, 
at any cost, to prevent brawb that might swell into insurrection and 
dvil war. The President raised no obstacle to the expreasion of 
opular feeling; but he made it distinctly known, through hit 
Pre/tt of Police, whose placards covered France, that he would 
uphold, inviolate, the public peace at every sacrifice. His resolute 
language bad due effect on the demagogues of all parties, and the 
oommunity at large breathed freer as the chances of uew levolutiona 
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Z witnetoed a ooriotu spectodB at one of tbe politic*! minioiu I 
attended at this time. It was geneially anaotuiced that the Prince 
NapeleOQ was to predde and ireuld addreis tbe meeting. This was 
only another of the daily incongmltiM that presented themselvei 
OD tnry side, and affoided lively interest ta an impanial looW-on. 
In England it is oonunoii enough for tiie nobility and even prinoea of 
the blood to nudce public speeches, though it may seem strange in the 
^es of a continental monarch to see a nobleman, or royal scion, hand 
over his opinions for approval or condomnatioa to the classes socially 
and politically belor them ; bat it was a fin different sight to behold 
the nephew of an Emperor, the son of a King, and the cousin of the 
bead of tbe State, layaside title and preteasiim and come down into 
the arena of public discussion, meeting on terms of perfect equality 
the intellectual sthletn of whatever class or position that chose to 
pit themselves against him. In England a Prince enjoys preitige 
and her aristoo^ possess privilege and power such as to imbne the 
lower classes with a servile respect, so that the twaddle of a Lord is 
often better greeted than the sense of an untitled man ; but Fruicc at 
this moment was tn pleine repailtqae ; social and political equality 
was rigidly enforce^ and no superiority but that of real capacity 
was recognised. Under suCh circumstances M. Napoleon Bonaparte 
did not shrink from taking the chair at a gathering of Bepublicons 
and Socialists of the lower orders, who would show him no quarter 
if fonnd inadequate to the occasion. It was in the outskirts of 
Paris, is the midst of ttm operative population, that the meeting 
was to corae off, and the place selected, though of vast dimensions, 
was crammed to suffocation long before the hour appointed. 
Nothing could be more orderly and well-behaved, though it was 
eridcnt tlie audience consisted solely of the labouring class. The 
ouiiosi^ to aea tha Prinoe was intense, md when he entered the 
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' wUb nmu R»e up in slonce to contemplate liim. He to5k hia 
place on a phtform, witli a table before him, vith an easy self- 
posscHion that hod its elTect, for tlie French aro more tcnsitive to 
nunner tbnu other people. The first acnsntion was that of wouilcr 
Bt the atriking lescmblance of young Nopoleon to his immortal 
iinde. "Celt Aonnant, atat* il lui reatmble commie deux pott,'* 
waa the general exclamation. H" It ia aatonisluag, but he is as like 
Aim u two peas."] 

Ai soon as alienee was restored the Prince rose ani] began his 
addien. Hia manner was graceful, hia elocution fluent, his matter 
VcU-assortecl, and expressed with a perepicuitj and fortx that tho 
oldeat orator might have envied. As he weut flowing on without 
hesitation or elTort, uttering the aounJost opinions in the oonciscst 
lengunge, the surprise and adauration of his nurlltors brofca out in 
exclamations thot showed they had anticipnled a dilFcrent result. 
MaU il a de Vetprit, beaueoMp mime — il Jera ton ckemx tdai la, 
[" Why, he has talent, great tnlcnt, even — he will innkc his way, that 
one there."] The moment the Prince saw that he had obtained com- 
plete ascendancy over his hearers, he ciirricil out the purpose that 
probably induced him to appear iii such a place, lie declared him> 
aelf a friend to equal rights, and tlierefore a Hepublicnn, but ho 
derided as impracticable and deceptive the shallow theories circu- 
lating under the name of Sociabam. lie attacked the dogmas of 
Louis Blanc with so much decision, and explained their hoUownesa 

. vith BO much precision and point, as to cany conviction home to 
the nidc but vigilant minds that caught up every word. He spoke 
an hour at least, and sat down amid universal ciithnsinsm, A 
Socialist got up torejily,and tlic audience refused to hear him, bat tho 
Prince obtained him a hearing ; his oratoiy, however, was ao inferior 
to that just listened to that he waa compelled at kit to ait down amid 



general msilca of impatience. I am satcded that tlie temper ato Itnt 
Teaolnte assault of U- Napoleon Bonaparte on the apurious doctrines 
of Socialism, on this occasion, had a deep and reclining effect. It 
is only necessity to make the people in France or elsewhere on- 
deratand, as the Prince so deaTly did, that " oommon property" only 
means common robbeiy, to itamp Socialism aa the code of the idlo 
and desperate, tiA refuse of society. 

The elections passed over in all parts of France vithoof the least 
infraction of order, and tho results threw the Bepublioan party into 
dismay. Lamartiue, the apostle of the Serolntion of '48, who was 
then elected by acclamation in erery quarter of the country, was 
now silently discarded by tttsrj constituent, and consigned lo 
prirata:lif»— a prey, no doubt, to the bitterest reflections. Blany 
peopta pointed at this as' only another instance of the fickleness of the 
masses, but I marreUed at it aa a new proof of their rigilance and 
discernment. Both Lamartine and the BeToktion bad wofally dis- 
appointed the just expectations of the French people, and they seized 
the first occssion to make their indigna^on known. The Monsrchista 
obtained the mqoritj in the new " Legislative Assembly," and 
were intoiioated at their unexpected triumph. Instead of in- 
terpreting the rebuke admiaistcred to the Bepnblicans as an 
eridenceofpopularscumen, they set it down either to their triTolity^ 
or their lore of Uonsrchy. M. Thiers, like poor Lamartine, has 
^Ted to learn his error, and to expiate it. 

No sooner did the New Assembly meet, than, bdiering that the 
country had really come back to its first love, the Monarchists, under 
the direction of Thiers, Mdl^ and Co., began zealously to imitate 
the mistakes of their Bepublican predecessors; and instead of legis- 
lating instantly for the good of the country, they began at once to 
taka the whole political power of the States ExecotiTe aa well aa 
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Lq^tlftt Into thdr own band^ meanint;, at s eonrenicnt a 
to nttore the falleu Mottarehir. The Bcpublic&n parly they consi- 
der^ at pnttrate, and bb for the FrcBiileiit, LouU Napoleon, why, in 
their viev, he was a mere nullity. If he lent hiin»eir, bs expected, 
to the intrignca of the Honarchists, a good pension would be secured 
him when the legitimate King was restored ; if be veatured to oppose 
them he would find his way to a dungeon in Vincennes. 1£. Thien 
and hiB politicd staff never troubled themselves about Louis Napo- 
leon, whoae lilent impassability, in their eyes, passM for dullness and 
weakness. His opposition to the experience, elotinence, and taooir 
/aire ol the leaders of the Monarchists, was laughed to scorn, 
lite Ifonanshists, too, hod the m^ority in the Assembly, and were 
justified in saying tho country was with them. Would the Presi- 
dent dare, then, to withhold his signature to any taws they chose 
to makef 

Whilst the Monsrdiista were absorded in their intrigues Louis 
Napoleon was, doubtless, studying the new phase of things. He 
knew exactly what Prance wanted, and be was, sftparently, the only 
politician that did. Hie Bepublicans bad played the fool, and were 
dismissed. Would the Monarchists imitate them, and share the 
•ame fate ? Keenly and eagerly must he have watched their course, 
fiK his career depended on it. His r6le was becoming delicate and 
Afflcutt. The first year of his Presidency he had only to stand 
aude, a calm apectator of the contest between the Republican and 
Uonarohical parties. The latter was victorious, and he alone fare- 
saw the deadly combat likely to ensue between them and himself. 
The. thing was ctcnr enough. If the Monnrehists were true to the 
country, his time was short ; but if, as always, despising the in- 
terests of the masses, they employed power only to aggraodiie 
Ihamselres^ thea it lemaioed for him, afloi what fashion bepleaacid. 
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to gin tlie coontiy ^ chance to riioaw between them. Vbr the 
present he had nothing to do but afaind off the defensive, and let 
M. Thiers and the other leaders of the Monarchists play out 
their game. 

It may be supposed that when the Republicfln party found them- 
•elves r^udiated by the people, and in a minority in the Assembly, 
where only & year ago their sway was supreme, their mortification 
knew no bounds. Hie leaders in the Assembly would have consented, 
with the nsual pliancy of politicians, to submit to circumstances 
with the oett grace passible ; not so, however, that influential class 
of demagogues out of doors who were iu close connection with the 
riotous and disorderly aln'nys abounding in n grcnt meLrnpolis, and 
whose influence arose from their skill in ori;nuizing street con- 
spirades. I have encountered not a few of tlirrsc gentry in France, 
' and in talent and cournge they surpass tliosc of bU otlicr couatries, 
whilst in disinteresteduess t'nry are no worse than their betters. 
The street -leaders of Ihe Trench Republicans and Socialists nato- 
lally expected, when they succeeded, to get their share of place 
and power. " To the victor liclongs Ihe spoils" is nu nnciciit motto. 
The Bcvolution of '48 did wimJera for mnny a gentloHian of the 
back slums who crept from dark holes and corners in'o numberlesa 
snug places with small saliiries attached. It may have been theb 
original intention to abolish, when they obtained the power. ■B' 
these " file sinecures" which they had so often ileiiounced, and to 
carry Socialism into eOcct for the benefit of the mob if not 
(or themselves. But it is well known that circumstances alter 
opinions, and perhaps they foresaw that, if fnillifu! to their pro- 
fessions, they swept awny i.buses, the people might be the botUr 
off — but that tliey assuredly would not be. This must have cost 
them a Uttle perplexity, but as the probletn was hard to solve, they 
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concluded to leave veil nlone, and instead of demolithing 6uTera> 
cracy, they opproprinted its salaries, leaving Ilieir dupes in tbs 
■trcet to console themselves nith the lii<ih-soiiniliii^ decree that 
" they had deserved well of the cuuntiy," atid of mankind in 
general. 

The election of May, '49, mnst have been a thunderbolt for the 
Bepublican chiefs, high and low, and nliellier they suspected the 
people to be sbaqier than tbey thought, or believed, like the Royalists, 
that they didn't know theii own minds, it was still dear that some- ' 
thing must be doue to preserve the pleasant retreats they had 
secured. It was settled by the demagogues of the Faubourg tliat 
a demonstration in the afreets would be the best thing, ns it woidd 
frighten the Royalists and awe the Government into making a 
compromise, and allowing them to keep what they had got in the 
scramble of February. '4S. This was not at all acceptable to the 
moro experienced leaders of the party in ihe Asiembly, for they 
perceived that the populace of I'arla, like the masaes of the 
country, were cured of their illusions, and tluit any attempt at 
revolution, even in sham, would recoil upon the heads of its eulhora. 
The foremost man of the ultra lUpublican party in the Assembly 
was Ledrn Bollin. A lawyer by profession, he dtstirguished him- 
self by bis oratory and popular professions in the Cbiiiuber of 
Deputies, nniler Louis I'hitippe. He was less conspicuous tbaa 
Lamartine and others in the Revolution of '48, for he was, then, 
less known ; but as these had all vanished from the scene, Iicdru 
Kollin was the recognised head of (he Red Republicans in May, '-19, 

Without rjuestioning his zeal for his principles, there is no dc- 
nyinfT that Lclru Rolliu liad all along disjilayed a decree of pru(h-iice 
that did uredit to his shrewdness, lie was always ready to s|)(.';ik 
for hu cause, and no one oould do it better ; but be hud uH m 
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poEticiBB'a afcnioQ to dying fbr it. From all the street battle* tliat 
bad occurred during the previous year, whaterer be ma; liave had 
to do iritk the intri^ea that ted to them, he bad kept biiaseir clear : 
and to avoid figuring as an actor in the masMcre of June, '48, he 
betook himself to the best position possible for contemplating it as 
ft ipectator. The nrj spot has been pointed out to me by the 
Oooot de Nieirkerke, on the leads of the Loarre. where he lay in 
CMicealmeDt till the dreadful tragedy was over in the streets below. 
I am far from neking to insinuate aught against the courage of 
Ledm Rollin— there is no Frenchman nithout it— but I aim simply 
to shov what shifts be was put to only to escape being m;xcd up 
with events thnt would have sent hira to prison or to exile. Conse- 
quently, it hen the proposition reached him in Jnne, '-IS), to raise 
the barricades once more, he replied by a flat refusal to take any port 
in it. Nothing «ln1d be more sensible; but a man who plays at 
revolution must be prepared for the freaks of revolutionists. It 
was one ot the most daring of these who stepped forward at this 
cnsis and told Ledru Rollin that his turn had come, and that he 
most choose either to put himself at the head of the intended 
movement, or have his brains blown out. 

" This." said the speaker, " has been decided an comiU, and 
I am delegated to receive your answer." lie drew a pistol from 
hn pocket as he spoke, and his resolution was known to be equal 
to the act. Ledru BoIUn, like a man of sense, chose the least of 
two Avils, md preferred the chances of exile to the certainty of 
dying by the hand of a fellow Ilapublioan. Neither roofs nor cellars 
afforded refuge this time, for he was surrounded by men not to 
be trifled with. 

Freporaiions were then rapidly made for a final attempt to over- 
tluov the Goveioment, and to plunge Fiance again into tho 
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fbaming vortex of Terolution. The motifM of these miagnided 
mon must be apparent enougti. The most of them onlj gought 
their own gain at the sacrifice of the country. Soma of them 
were furious at the Hcrolution of '43 falling into the hands of 
Lainartine, nhom ihcy considered an aristocrat In disguise j but 
what they meant to do, if they got the power, besides cuttittg 
people's heads off, and appropriating their jnnperty, was a perfect 
mystery to themselves. If the leaders of the proposed revolt had 
either been honest or intelligent, they would not have resorted to 
violence whilst universal suffrage was the bw of the land. What 
could be more illogical or aboard? They were rebelling against 
their own doctrines and proving their ignorance of true Bepub- 
licatiism in seeking to overthrow what the will of the people had 
orLiitcd. They were stung, no doubt, that in '49 the -people 
gave the majority to the Monarchists, which in 'iS was bestowed 
on the lUpnblicans. If this reaction arose from their own proved 
incapacity or bad failh, they should have hid themselves in sack- 
cloth anil ashes. If, however, tlicj cousidcrcd the nation too pre- 
cipitate in r^ecting them, their only course was to appeal to it 
through their orators and journnls. It would have defied the 
ingenuity of both, and they knew it, to eipl^n why,' instead of 
diminishing taxation, the revolutionary (joveniment had shamefully 
increased it. This single act convinced the country they were 
Republicans only in name, and as they felt it useless to sophisticate, 
they proposed forcing themselves on the nation whether they would 
or no. Such insane conduct as this served only to elate the Mo- 
narchical party, who saw it would strengthen them and bring more 
disgrace on the Itepublican name. The I'rcsidcnt of the Ilepublio 
Icept his ey« upon all that passed, and wilbout troubling his mind 
about the notions or sentiments of individuab or parties, quiet^ 
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Duds np his mind to pcsfonn. feailessly the datj aUotteil to him 
and to preserve order against wlioever assailed it. 

It became every day man: arid more evidcut ttint tlie Republicans 
were getting ready for a desperate effort, nhicli tLe moderate men, 
SDch aa CavBignw and Vufaure, would have prevented if they 
could. The ultra journals of the party teemed daily with furious 
invectivcB against the Government and the Monarchista of the 
Assembly. Frudl)omme, the Socialist, In a journal which he 
edited, made the most grotesque etforts to euite sedition and 
to acquire notoriety. He declared, in a phraso ihut he thought 
would immortalize him, that "Property waa robbery ," (la pro- 
prieU, e'eit U vol), and pointed in proof of it to the conditioo 
of sodety in Europe and America. If he had limited his tirades 
against property to that portion of it which he could show was 
the result of unjust laws, well and good; but was that a rea- 
son why property acquired by iiitelli<;cDce and industiy in spite 
of such lawa should be couHscnted ? This ctonccited Socialist 
proposed to raze society to its foundations, for the pleasant occu- 
pation of reconstructing the world politically and morally anew, 
after patent plans of his own, whose efficacy he cried up with all the 
fervour of a charlatan, and all the insincerity of a demagogue. 
This wholesale reformer carried his impious audacity to the point 
of scoffing at oil religion, and of denying the existence t£ the 
Deity— 2e Diai, e'ett mot (God, that's mysi^lf !), was another of his 
odious phrases. The greater the disgust of sensible people tho 
greater the delight of M. Prudhotnmc, for notoriety, at any cost, 
was food for bis vanity, and he revelled in that aci^ijireci by 
ridiculous means, from his inability to obtain it in any otiier way. 
The days of Anarchisis Clootz arc gone by. and FrauM. aa well . 
as the rest of the world, is advanced too far into the 19th century 
to listen lerionily to the shallow ravings of idiola Li1i.QVT>^\Lfninx«^, 
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A> June won on the din of discord n>H Higher. Menecn loud 
and deep reBOUuded in the Itepublican camp, and oue day in the 
Assembly, Jiedni RolliD, after an iotcmperstc speech, launched the 
threat of an appeal to arms. Signa of npjirelieuaion began to per- 
vade Piiris, and all classes dreaded some fcnrfu! catastrophe. I was 
auureJ by one of the Bed Ilepublicons that tha houses of the rich 
vere all marked for plunder ; and I was earnestly advised to pro- 
vide roysetf with a red cap and a dirty bloute as a protectiou nfcainst 
the fury of the mob. It woa impossible to know haw far disaflcc- 
tion spread, or what were the resources of the emeuCtKr*, but deep 
unenaincss prevailed from the eoDviction that their intentions were 
bloody, and that their struggle woqld be dcspenile, ns it would be 
the last. 

At this moment of feverish saspense a new terror suddenly ap- 
peared in the shape of a mvagiog pestilence. The cholera, after 
B fitful prelude of some doys, broke out with appnlling violence, 
end nothing wss heard on every side but sounds of fear and woe. 
One would have thought that even the fury of miirilcrous revolt 
would have yielded before such a piteous spectacle of universal 
distress, and have dropped from its parricidal hand the red brand 
of discord ; but, on the contrary, it seized on this moment as the 
most opportune to effect its sinis'.er purposc9. 

It was on the 13th of June, when the mortality was so great that 
the dead were carried off uncofliiied in naggon-loads and thrown into 
pits, that the rumour spread through the streets of Paris that the 
barrica<les were erecting in the Faubourg St. Antoiae. Tlic tidings 
then came that Ledru }iolliii, with sundry colleagues, had installed 
themselves in one of the public buildings (the School of Arts and 
Trades), and had constituted themselves into a froviaioual Govern- 
ment. Every shop wss dosed throughoaL the metropolis, and evei; 
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door and aTenoo bplted and barred in diead anticipation of the 
conflict. The atreeta were stripped of populHtion, and their deserted 
and silent aspect at raid-day had ao ominous and imnatund appear- 
ance. The news began to circulate that the inaurrection tras 
on inarch and iMs coming down the Boulerardes on its way to 
the Assembly. People wondered not to hear the rappel beating 
in the streets as usual, not to see the troops in motion, and 
parties of horw flying about to add to the general alarm. They 
trembled lest the Government, in dismay, would allow, ai had 
BO often happened, the rerolt to get the upper hand. Down came 
the Bevolutionists in great numbers, shouting for *^ liberty!" 
" EqualUif I " and " Fraiemiiy I " and really believing the day waa 
the^ own. from the absence of any signs of resistance. Tbey were 
just crossiug the broad avenue of the Rne de la Pais when they 
were unexpectedly assailed by a powerful force of cavalry, with 
General Changamier at their head, that dashed with fiery im- 
petuosity through their midst, cutting them in two, and throwing 
them into such dire confusion, as to leave no resource but flight. 
In five minutes the Insurrection, which bad been ushered in with so 
much /raca«, aad had weighed so heavily for weeks on the public 
mind, was at an end without firing a gun or killing a man. The 
President, serene amid pestilence and rebellion, had coolly planned 
B niiliUry map de main worthy the genius of his uncle. I witnessed 
its execution, and the feverish, absorbing eagerness for the resnit 
which till now enchained me, suddenly gave place to feelings of 
unchecked merriment at this unlooked-for and grotesque de'iioiuiMHt 
of the Red Republican programme. 

Mcatiwhile, the Provisional Government, with Ledru Rollin 
ibr its reluctant chief, were hard at w6rk up town — rwunt ieneaiii 
— Uiming out Deciees of all sorts and aizes, totally unmindful 
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tlut tlie Irish recipe for cooking a fish is quite u applicable to 
BevolutioM an^ that both must be caught and secured before 
tliey can be nppTopriatcd to use. The grave deliberatioDs of 
Ome dsToted pntriots were uaceremonioasly disturbed by tome 
tQ-mRTuifrcd policemen, who lushed into their Council Chamber, 
and bid thsm surrender, as the building was already Id posses* 
■ion of the Troops. This vi% just such an occasion as the 
Bomaus of old would have chosen for dying on their swords, 
martyn to theif cause, but such heroism is out of fashion now- a- 
daja. and the FroTitional Govemaient, scarcely an hour old. put 
■n end to its existence by precipitately leaping right and left out of 
the windows that were, happily, not far from the ground, n pie. 
caution that may have been taken. The next heard of them waa 
their aafe anival in England or Switierlsod. glad enough of their 
escape, but as ready to serve their country, and pocket the profita, 
as ever. This was the inglorious end of Bed Hepublicanisui in 
France, which, from the breaking out of the Eevolution in February, 
'48, had made several fierce attempts to obtain the ascendauoy, 
that weie, happily, frustrated. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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Tbe Bed Bepublicaos and Socialists, tlie party of riolence, wati 
as I have shown, finally suppressed, sad France was aow left ia the 
hands of Parliamentary tacticians. Henceforth, art, not blows ; in- 
trigues, not barricades ; argument, not cannon-shot, wore ta decide 
on the destioiea of the countiy. It ia important to take a cursory 
glance at the position of the pieces in the political game of chess 
now to begin. I<et us loolc at the Assembly for a moment. On the 
right, U droile, sat the Monarchists in mojority, whose votes, there 
fore, gave law to tbe laod. but, unUickily for themselves, they were 
divided into twofnctiona. The Orleanists, with M. Thiers, wished 
for a king and p»i1iamentn:y institutions ; that ia a King Log to 
reign, with a legislative body to govern him and the country. 
This would have made M. Thiers, or whoever was leader of the 
Legislalire majority, a king de/aclo, as in England, where the Prime 
Minister is Absolute. The Legitimists, with M. Berryer, aimed 
at the old style of. monarchy, a king both to reign and govern 
with as little interference as possible from those modem inventions, 
legUhtive bodies. These two brnncliea of Monarchists, with dif- 
ferent creeds, could work hormouiuusly against any third party 
that threatened thcirinterests,butit was evident when they got rid 
of all opposition they must fight between themselves for the 
supremacy. 

On the left of the Assembly, la gatteie, sat the Republicans, 
shorn of theii nltra membcra, now ia exifas or in priaon. Tbejr 
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cnntrol of the Finances, and conld, farther, pass lava ererr hour 
of the day to Qlegalize what the ^ecatirfl did. Ilia ConititutiDD 
waa, therefore, so badly planaed as to render harmony between tfaeM 
tiro co-ordinnte powers very unlikely, and a?eD impassible, if thej 
entertaiaed different viama. The duration of the Republic was, 
therefore, a matter of accident. The Monarchists at this epoch 
hod no mtss>v>>ifP *9 to the future. Taking the President to be 
nothing else tban a doll in their bands, a rivalry was springing np 
between the Orleaniits and Lcgitinuats to obtain hia adhesion to 
their separate projects. 

It was nimonred that M. Thiera was phoning a marriage be- 
tween the President and Ehe Ducheaa of Orleans, in order to get 
back the fallen dynasty with Parliamentarj institutiona. U. Ber- 
ryer, it was supposed, was seeking to effect a pleasant arrangement 
between the President and the Count de Chambord, in the hope 
to set the old dynasty on its legs again. The Republicans eyed 
these manceuvres with eonuderable relish, knowing they wonld 
regaia their ascendancy if the Monarchical majority broke in tirain. 
All tliese schemes and illusions were suddenly scattered for ever by 
a blast as sweeping as unoipected. A thunder-bolt in mid-winter 
oould not have been more gtartling. ' All the leaden of party wan 
petrified, like Don Bartolo in the opera, and atood gazing ou 
Tacamy, moiionless and dumb. 

A letter appeared one day in the p^iera from the President to 
his Aide-de-Camp, Cobnel Ney, wherein enou^ was said to pnre 
he was not the pliant, timid, incapable tool the polibcians of 
Prance had taken him to be ; bnt that he had a mind of his own, 
and meant to show it. The moment had arrived, as I said, for the 
President to manifest himself. He saw there was nothing in com- 
mon between him and the selfish politiciaua that agitated the 
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country. Orleaniata, Legitimists, BcpiiblicatiBi and SocialistB, 
they were all alike. A itabla Qorernmcnt, wiw Lcgialation, the 
dBVelopement of the country, the good of the masses — these thiugs 
never euteied the he&ds of ooe of them. They sought povrer 
merely for emolunaent, for their personal benefit, not for the 
natiouol wcllarc. I will not assert the President was more disin- 
terested or patriotic thaa the others, but it is evident he was more 
aigadous. He believed the Trench people both intelligent and 
resolute, and attributed the downfall of preceding Govemiuents to 
the olMtinacy or blindness of Statesmen in ignoring so phun a fact. 
A politician now-a-days who derides the common sense of the 
maases builds his prtyeota on saud. There was no ehoicc for the 
President but to truckle to the leaders of the Assembly, or to 
champion the cause of the nntion. It was a fearful decision to 
make. His career, his name, his head, were in the scale. Arrayed 
against him was the entire Assembly, Monarchists and Kepublicans. 
Each was willing to use him as a stepping-stone ; but all were 
ready to bniy their antipathies, and to make « mockery of their 
principles to overthrow him if he should attempt to rescue the 
country out ol their hands. 

The position of the President was singulor and interesting ; 
without a party or followers j his very Ministers deserting him at 
every crisis ; his best friends vacillating and alarmed; his conviction 
in the wisdom of his policy and the discernment of the people 
most have been profound indeed to encoura^ him to stand up 
agdnst all the cliiefs of all the parties of France, with all their 
experience, ability, and renown. lib designs, however, were 
anknown. Did he moan to o>-erthrow the ItepubUc P Did he 
aspire to set up the Empire? No one knew. Ho appealed to 
the hopes of none, and risked the opposition of alL I lememLcr 
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no pBTBlIel in history. His Uade had dsroted fricnda at the head 
of the Army. Cromwell was the agent of a pervading fanaticism. 
Augustus openly aimed at Empiie. The I'reaident Bonaparte^ 
with no interest in the Army, no hold on the nation, his purpose 
unspoken, modeetly made known, as already stated in fab letter 
to Edgar Key, that he wonld not bow down Lia bead to the idols of 
the Assembly, eitlier Monarchical or Republican. 

The first shock of astonishment over, measures were decided on 
to put an end to this unseemly refractoriness. The Orleanists and 
L^timisls dropped at ooce the discussion of their rival dynasties, 
and U. Thiers and Berryer united Eealously to bring the President 
to his senses. They still cousidercd him a mere child iu politics, and 
regarded his bte mutiny aa a juvenile freak, whicli a little disolplins 
would cure. The extra allowance which in a con&dinj; moment they 
had voted him waa promptly cut oS. Tlie Ministers of the President 
who, in imitoticHi of English usage, were members of the Assembly 
and belonged to the Monarcbtcal party, were threatened with 
proscription. So intemperate in conituct were these enraged 
leaders of the majority that there was imminent prospect of the 
Government coming to a stand-still from the want of co-operutioD 
between the Executive and the Legislative, and worse still, the 
country was in danger of being thrown into violent commotion 
Irjm their open hostility. In truth, a collision was aimed at by 
the Monarchists with a view to plunge poor France once more into 
all the borrois of a Socialist icvolution, for, said they, "after the 
deluge we must come." 

I beard this odious confession Gfc^uently in the mouths 
of Monarchists, whose hope was not only to get rid of 
the President, but to make France despair so entirely of poli- 
tical mlemption as to cause her to relapse into Monarchy for a 
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UBtniy to come. This fact ttught to spealc trmnpet-ton^Bd to 
all ckasea anil all countries ai a proof of the unaorupulousiiess of 
paliticiaos wbon interest or ambition inspire them. 

The President vasatrareoftteir heinous deu^, and determined 
to thwart it. Instead of rushing into violent wuftre with the As* 
■embly, he fireqiiently yielded to the tyranny of the majority. Some- 
tinM^ke changed bis Ministers to gratify their caprice ; at others, he 
witbdrew propositions for the good of the country which the Mo- 
. narcldsti ridiculed or opposed. By this cautious mancBuvring the 
President lulled the anger of the corgpkait of the Assembly, and 
confirmed their old delusion that, after all, he was only an unruly 
gamut, who could be managed by their superior adroitness. One 
retult of this state of tfaii^ was the praIoii<;iUion of the Republic. 
The President had no intention to assail it ; the Monarchists 
wished to upset it, but not till all was ready ; tbe Republicans 
were anxious, of oourae, to prcaervd it. Danger enrironed it, but 
its eziatence was more seriously imperilled by its own or^oic 
defects than by the animosity of its enemies. There were many 
•enaible people who, ov^ '.Wm for the welfare of the country 
than the sucacss of parties, thought that as the Kepublic was 
existing the beat thing was to get it into good working condition, 
■o as to make a permanent tiling of it. All that France wanted 
was stability, and the Republic mischt, if properly organized, 
become the best neutral ground for parties of all shades to meet 
on, and where their contests might be pursued nitbojt trampling 
on Ha tranquillity of the nation. 

SoMS eet to work penetrating the mysteries of the fai^ 
{eafii Rritish Constitution, which either from the perfection 
of itt mochineiy, or the skill with which if was administered, 
Iwd tjt many yeus aecuied for Eogtand s large Bhare of o^ 
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der, liberty, and inateTu\ proaperitj. Other publicists directed 
their inquiring glance bctchs the Atlantic, and began to investi- 
gate the banJiwork of the sages of 'et7, which bad hitherto 
aolTed the problem that order and prosperitf were compatible vith 
equdity t>f classes and complete Uberty of speech and action. 
The joamals and reriewa of France teemed with Constitutional 
discussi(»is ; but fktira want of practical knowledge, tfu best 
intcntioned writers so obscured and complicated the subject, now 
treating it too philosophically, and then too elaborately, that the 
middle and lower classes, who were aoxious for their own sakca to 
know the difference between a good Oonstilution and a bad one, 
gave up the hope ia deapur. To mak& the oontuaion worse, the 
ablest Monarchical writers, who hod the most journals at command, 
misrepresented everything with ao mucb art that if the Abb^ 
Sitlyes hunsclf had come back to life he would hare been cruelly 
bothered how to decide. 

I remarked that the ihrewdest potemists led the British 
GoDstttution pretty much to itself, partly becanae it was not 
written and depended only on nogs, but more, because it 
was ifound ap ingenious pnule as it stood, and required no 
misconstruction to heighten its mystery. Moreover, M. Thiers 
and the Orlennists desired nothing better than to set up a pattam 
of the Britisb Constitution in France, that is, a King without 
power, a House of Peers to play dummy, and a House of Com- 
mons to monopolize all the work, with a ?rime Uiniatcr at its 
head, absolute master of the QoTenment and country. U* wag 
just the thing to suit ambitious statesmen in France and elwirbere, 
and if all such were as good men and true as SuUy and CoUMit, 
tbe British Constitution might be copied wUh advnntaga, Tka 
expe^pieUt, however, bad been tried three times in Franfls,' imif 
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As June wore on the din of discord fom hif her. Menaces loud 
and deep resounded in the Itepublican camp, and one day in Ihe 
Aatembly, Iiedru Bollin, arier an intcoiperate speech, launched the 
throat of an appeal to arm*. Signs of apprehension began to per- 
vade Paris, and nit ctoaaes dreaded some fcarfut catastrophe. I waa 
uaured bj one of the Bed Republicans that the houses of the rich 
were all marked for plunder : and I was earnestly advised to pro- 
vide myself with a red cap and a dirty bloufe as a protection agninst 
the fury of the mob. It nns impossible to know how fur disiiFTec- 
tion spread, or what were the lesourcca of the emntlien, but deep 
uneaaioess prevoiled from the eoeviction that their intentions were 
bloody, and that their struggle wot^ld be dcsperutc, as it would be 
the last. 

At this moment of feverish suspense a new terror suddenly ap- 
pearcd in the shape of a ravaging pestilence. Ttie cholera, after 
a fitful prelude of some days, broke out with appalling violence, 
and nothing was heard on every side but sounds of fear and woe. 
One would hnVe thought that even the fury of miirderous revolt 
would have yielded before such a piteous spectacle of universal 
distress, and have dropped from its parricidal hand the red brand 
of discord : but, on the contrary, it seized on this moment as the 
most opportune to effect its sinister purposes. 

It was on the 13th of June, when the mortality was so great that 
the dead were carried off uncoflihed in waggon-loads and thrown iota 
pits, that the rumour spread through the streets of Paris that the 
barricades were erecting in the Faubour;; St. Antoiae. The tidings 
then came that Ledru HoUiti, with sundry collea(;ues, had instalkd 
themselves in one of the public buildings (the School of Arts and 
Trades), and hnd constituted themselves into a Provisional Govern- 
ment. Every shop waa closed throughout the metropolis, and eveij 
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nud silent as[)cc't at mid-day had an ominous and unnatural appf-ar 
ance. The news began to circulate that the insurrection wa 
on march and was coming down the Boulevardea on its way t 
the Assembly. People wondered not to hear the rappel beatin 
in the streets as usual, not to see the troops in motion, an 
parties xyf horse flying about to add to the general alarm. The 
trembled lest the Government, in dismay, would allow, as hm 
so often happened, the revoU to get the upper hand. Down cam< 
the Revolutionists in great numbers, shouting for ^* lAberty!^ 
«• EqualUy ! " and " Fraternity ! " and really believing the day wa 
I their own. from the absence of any signs of resistance. They wer 

I just crossing the broad avenue of the Rue de la Paix when the 

were unexpectedly assailed by a powerful force of cavalry, wit! 
General Changamier at their head, that dashed with fiery im 
petuosity through their midst, cutting them in two, and throwiuj 
them into such dire confusion, as to leave no resource but flight 
In five minutes the Insurrection, which had been ushered in with s 
? much/rffca«, and had weighed so heavily for weeks on the publi 

f mind, was at an end without firing a gun or killing a man. Th 

President, serene amid pestilence and rebellion, had coolly planne 
^ militury coup de main worthy the genius of his unde. I witnesse 
its execution, and the feverish , absorbing eagerness for the resul 
which till now' enchained me, suddenly gave place to feelings c 
unchecked merriment at this unlooked-for and grotesque d/nouenten 
of the Red Republican programme. 

Meanwhile, the Provisional Government, with Ledro RoUL 

' for its reluctant chief, were hard at w6rk up town — risum ieneaix 

—turning out Decrees of all sorts and sizes, totally unmindfa 
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tiiat the Irish rocipe for cooking a fish is quite M applicsble to 
BevaliUioMi nod Uut both must be caught and secured before 
ihej can be appropriated tb use. The grave deliberations of 
ftMf devoted pntriots were unceremoDioasly disturbed hy some 
{D-naimcred policemeo, who nishcd into their Council Chamber, 
and bid them surrender, as the building was already in posses* 
■ion of the Troops. This wds just such an occasion as the 
Rouans of old would hare chosen for dying on their swords, 
martyrstotheif cause, but such heroism is out of fiuhion nowa* 
di^s, and the Provisional Government, scarcely an boor old, put 
an end to its existence by prectpitntely leaping riglit and lelt out of 
the windowa that were, happily, not far from the ground, a pre- 
oantion that may have been taken. The nest heard of them was 
tbeir safe arrival in England or Switcerland. glad enough of their 
eacapc, but as ready to serve their country, and pocket the profits, 
as ever. This was the inglorious end of Red Bepublicanisui in 
Prance, which, from the breaVini; out of the EevoIutioD in February, 
'48, had made several fierce attempts to obtain tfafl asoendancji 
that were, happily, frustrated. 
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Tie Bed Bepablicans a'nil Socialista, the partj of violence, wUi 
u I hare shown, fiiulty aappresaed, and France was now leil in the 
hands of Parliamentary tacticians. Henceforth, art, not blows ; in< 
trigues, not barricades ; argument, not cannon-shot, were to decide 
on tbe destinies of the couatry. It is important to take a cursory 
glance at the |>osition of the pieces in the political gHme of chess 
BOW to begin. Let us look at ike Assembly for a moment. On the 
right, U droitt, sat the Monarchists iu majority, whose rotes, there 
f<ve, ga*e law to the land, hut, unluckily for themselves, they were 
divided into two laciions. The Orleaoists, «ith M. Thiers, wished 
for a king and pnrlinmentnry institutioos ; that is a King Log to 
reign, with a Ieg;is!ative liody to govern him and the country. 
This would have made M. Thiers, or whoever was leader of the 
legislative majority, a king rfu/acio, as in England, where the Prime 
Minister is Absolute. The Legitimists, with M. Berryer. aimed 
at the old style of, monarchy, a king both to reign and govern 
with ae little interference as possible from those modern inventions, 
legiilative bodies. These two branches of Monarchists, with dit 
ferent creeds, could work harmoniously against any third party 
that threatened their interests, but it was evident when they got rid 
of all opposition they must fight between themselves for the 
supremacy. 

On the left; of the Assembly, la gaucit, sat the Republicans, 
■horn of their nltra member*, bow ia exile or in prison. Th^ 
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were in tlie minoritr, snd 4ovnieast from the conrtetion of having 
played their rSU badly. General Cavaignac was their reoogniaed 
lletulcr. 

In the centre, U centre, nt a number of fespcctahle geetle- 
men, auch u M. Dulaure, be., who eichewed the Mouar- 
chists, doubting if they would get up again, and who shjed the 
Bepublioniu, as they acemed going down. They were in the best 
position for jumping down on the strongest side when it was dis- 
covered. I may add, that the cousin of the PrcBideot, Xnpoleon 
Bonsparte, was a member of the Assembly, and sat among the 
Eepulilioans, at which the Monarchists sneered visibly. As ha 
was neither an Orleanist nor a Lei^timist, he could not appeer 
emongHt them. To hare taken his place in the centre would show 
he was against the Republic, the form of governdcnt existing, 
which was not the case, and so he naturally sat on the left. This 
was the condition of ihe Assembly in the autumn of '49. 

The President of the Republic, as I have shewn, had hitherto 
kept aloof from the contests of the Uonarchisis and the Republicans 
from reasons as prudent as patriotic. He perceived that ncLihec 
sought the good of the nation, but merely their own advantage. 
The time, however, had come when isolation was no longer 
possible. The Constitution divided the powers of the State be- 
tween the Etecutive and the Legislative — that is, between the 
President and the Assembly. This was well enough ; but the error 
<^ it* Repablican framers was not to define distinctly the attributes 
of each. This was designed, no doubt, to prevent the Executive 
doing anything without the concurrence of the Legislature; but 
why, then, leave him any initiative whatever 7 

The President had the command of the Army and Navy, as welt 
u all the vast patronage of the State. The Assembly had tba 
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control of the Finances, and coald, furtber, poas laws ereiy honr 
of the day to Qi^Rlize what the Executive did. The Conttitution 
waa, tberefore. so badly plaoned as to render harmony between these 
two co-ordinate powers very uiililcely, aod even impossible, if thejr 
entertaioed differeut views. The diiratioD of the Republic was, 
therefore, a itatter of accident. The Monaiefaists at this epoch 
had no DiisgiVings as to the future. Taking the President to be 
nothing eUa than a doll in their hands, a riralry was springing up 
between the Orleaniats and Legitimists to obtain hia adhesion to 
their sepuate projects. 

It was mmoared that U. Thiers was planning a marriage be- 
tween the President and the Duchess of Orleans, in order to get 
back the fallen dynasty with Parliamentary inalitutians. M. Ber- 
ryer, it was supposed, wa$ seeking to effect a pleasant arrangement ' 
between the President and the Oount de Chambord, in the hope 
to set the old dynasty on its legs again. The Republicans eyed 
. these mansurres with considerable relish, knowing they would 
regain their ascendaQ<7 if the Monarchical mt^rity broke in twain. 
All these schemes an^ illusions were suddenly scattered for ever bf 
a blast as sweeping as unexpected. A tbunder-bolt in mid-winter 
ooold not have been more startling. ' All the leaders of party ware 
petrified, like Don Bartoic in the opera, and stood gazing on 
TBcaney, motionlets and dumb. 

A letter appeared one day in the papers from the President to 
his Aide-de-Camp, Colonel Ney, wherein enough waa said to prove 
be was not the pliant, timid, incapable tool the politicians of 
France had taken him to be ; bnt that he had a mind of hia own, 
and meant to show it. The moment had arrived, as I said, for the 
President to manifest himself. He saw there was nothing in com- 
mon between him and the selfish politicians that agitated the 
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cosntij. Orleanisls, Lt^itimists, Bepiibl leans, and SocialistSt 
they were all alike. A stable OoTernmcnt, wiae Legislation, the 
daTDlopemeDt of the countiy, the gootl of the masseg — these things 
neTer eutereil the heads of one of thetn. They sought power 
merely for emolacoent, for their perso^ benefit, not for the 
national welfare. I will not assert the President was more disin- 
terested or patriotic than the others, but it is evident he was more 
aagncions. He believed the French people both intelligent and 
nsolute, and attributed the downfall of preceding Governments to 
the obatina<^ or blindness of Statesmen in l^oring so plain a fact. 
A. politician now-a-days who derides tlie common sense of the 
masses builds his prqjeots on sand. There was no eboice for the 
Pieudent but to truckle to the leaders of the Assembly, or to 
champion the cause of the nstion. It was a fearful decision to 
make. His career, his name, hia head, were in the scale. Arrayed 
againstbim was tbeentire Assembly, Monarchists and Republicans. 
Each was witling to use him as a stepping-stone ; but all were 
ready to bnry their antipathies, and to malce a moclcery of their 
priuciplei to overthrow him if he should attempt to rescue the 
eountry out of their hands. 

The position of the President was singular and interesting ; 
without a party or followers j his very Ministers deserting him at 
every crisis ; his best friends vacillating and alarmed; his conviction 
in the wisdom of his policy and the discernment of the people 
must have been profound indeed to encourage him to stand up 
against all the chieis of all the parties of France, with all their 
experience, ability, and renown. Ilis designs, however, were 
unlmown. Did he mean to overthrow the Itepublic F Did he 
aspire to set up the Empire F No one knew. He appealed to 
the hopes of none, and risked the opposition of alL I remember 
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DO parallel in histoiy. His Uack bad deroted friends at the bead 
of the Aimy. Cromwell was the aji^t of a pervading fanaticism. 
Augostus openly aimed at Empire. The Preaidcnt Ilonapat^ 
with DO interest in Iho Army, no bold on the nation, his purpose 
unspoken, modestly made known, as already stated in his letter 
to Edgar Nej, that he would not bow down hie head to the idols of 
the Assembly, eitlier MononibicBl or Bepublican. 

The first shock^Df astonishment over, measures were decided on 
to put an end to this unseemly refractoriness. The Orleanisia and 
Letptimiits dropped at once the discussion of their rival dyaaaties, 
and M. Thien and Berrjeruniteil tcabusly to bring the President 
to his senses. They still considered liim a mere child in politics, and 
regarded bis late mutinj as a juvenile freak, whicU a little discipline 
would cure. The extraallowance which in a con fidin); moment tbey 
had voted him was promptly cut off. The Ministers of the President 
who, in imitation of English usage, were members of the Assembly 
and belonged to the Mooarchical party, were threatened with 
proscription. So uitempcrate in conduct were these enraged 
leaden of the majority tba( there was imminent prospect of the 
Government coming to a stand-still from the want of co-operation 
between the Executive and the Legislative, and worse stdl, tbe 
eouD&y WAS in danger of being thrown into violent commotion 
from their open hostility. In truth, a collision was aimed at by 
tbe Mont^chists with a view to plunge poor France once more into 
all the horrors of a Socialist revolution, for, said tbey, " after the 
dtluge wo must come." 

I heard tliis odious confeasum {jn^nently in the months 
of Monarchists, whose hope was not only to get rid of 
tbe President, but to make France despair so entirely of poli- 
tical redemption as to cause ber to relapse into Monardiy for a 
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omturr to oomfi. This Ikct ought to apeak trumpct-tongued to 
aU classes and HI countries oi a proof of the unscmpulousness of 
politidaiH when intereit or ambition inspire them. 

The President wu aware of their heinous design, and determined 
to thwart it. Instead of rushing into violent warftire with the As- 
semUf, be GRqiiently yielded to the tyranny of the majority. Somo- 
timcvlie changed bis Uioistera to gratify their caprice ; at others, be 
witbdrov propositions for the good ot the ooitntry which the Mo* 
. lurcfai^ ridiculed or opposed. By this cautious manceuvriog the 
Prssident lulled the anger of the eorgphfa of the Msembly, and 
oonfirmed their old delusion that, aFter all, ho was only an unruly 
fODua, who could bo managed by their superior adroitness. One 
rssnlt of this state of things was the prolong^ion of the Republic 
^M President had no intention to assail it ; the Monarcliists 
wished to upset it, but not till all was ready ; the Republicans 
were anxious, of oourse, to preserve it. Danger environed it, but 
it* existence was more seriously imperilled by its own organic 
defects than by the animosity of its enemies. There were many 
sensible people who, estag '.van for the welfare of the country 
than the sucoess of parties, thought that as the Republic was 
existing the beat thing was to get it into good working condition, 
■D as to make a permanent thing of it. Alt that France wanted 
ma stability, and (he B«public might, if properly organized, 
beccnne the best neutral gTOund (br parties of all shades to meet 
on, and where their contests might be pursued without trampling 
on At tranquillity of the nation. 

BoMe eet to work penetrating the mysteries of the far- 
bnwd British Constitution, which either from the perfection 
of iti machineiy, or the skill with which it was administered, 
]i|d fa many years secured for England a large shaie of oi> 
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der, liberty, and mat«m1 prosperity. Other pablidsts directed 
tiieir inquiring glance across the Atlantic, and began to invcsti- 
' gate the lianiliwork of the sages of 's7, which had hitherto 
•olved the problem that order and prosperity were compatible with 
equality bf classes and comple^ liberty of speech and action. 
The journals and reviews of France teemed with Constitutional 
discussions ; but from want of practical knowledge, Ac best 
inteationed writers so obscured and complicated the subject, now 
treating it too phtlosoptkically, and then too ^borately, that the 
middle and lower claasea, who were aniious for their own aakea to 
know the difference between a good Oonstilution and a bad one, 
gave up the hope ia despair. To make the eontusioQ worse, the 
ablest Monarchical writers, who had the inost journals at command, 
misrepresented ereiything with so much art that if the Abb^ 
Si^yes himself had come back to life he would have'been cruelly 
bothered how to decide. 

I remarked that the ihrewdest polemists left the British 
Gonstttution pretty mndi to itaelf^ f^^y because it was not 
written and depended only on V»f§ti but more, becanse it 
was .found ap ingenious pnule aa it ttood, sod required no 
miacottstructioa to heighten its mystery. MoreOTer, M. Thiers 
and the Orleanists desired nothing better than to set up a pattom 
of the British Constitution in France, that is, a King without 
power, a House of Peers to play dummy, and a House of Com- 
mons to monopolize all the work, with a Prime Minister at its 
bead, absolute master of the QoTsrnment and coimtry. Ari* was 
joBt the thing to suit ambitious statesmen in France and elsnrhere, - 
and if all such were as good men and true as Solly and Cottiertr . - 
the British Constitution might be copied irith adTnntafS... ! .lie 
i, boweier, had been tried three times in Fran*,' row 
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LoaiB XVIII., Charles X., and Louis Philippe, and faOtid. Wbat the 
Monarcbistt most feared was the chance of the Federal Constitution 
of the United States bccomicg known at ttiis time in France ; for if 
t1» ricketty framework of the Republic were rcst^sted after the 
AmericoD model, the probabilitj was great that neither Moaarct^y 
with ParUamentaiy institutions or without woiddbeseenin Frouoe 
sfiain. Consequently, the pens of the ablest political foes of the 
Sepnblic were frequeotly at work disfiguring and belying the va- 
defended charter of '87, consecrated by the names of Washington 
and Franklin. 

I often wondered that no American in Paris took up the cudgels 
for the sake (^ truth, if not from patriotic motives— and certainty 
DO one was morecompetent than Mr. Rives, who had succee<Icd Mr. 
Bush as OUT Miuister to France i but his oQiciol position probably 
restrained him. 

One day in November, 'VJ, I picked up the OoMliliUionnel, the 
organ at that time of M. Thiers, and rend an essay on our Federal 
Constitution, which falsified it from beginning to end ; and, to my 
profound surprise, I found it signed with the name of a person 
professing to be from the State of Ohio. No such individual was 
known to ray countrymen in Paris-; and I afterwards discovered 
tliat U. Thiers himself was suspected to be the author of the paper 
in question, but, to add to its weight, bad cunningly given it ut 
American origin. My patriotism boiled over at this outrageous 
rdw, and, wilh the recklessness of a Yankee, who never reflects till 
he is M ft " fix," I rushed down into the arena of journalism, re- 
solved to defend the Constitution i but eonsolud at knowing that 
neither it nor myself would perish in tlie attempt, I sat down in 
my lodgings without a book of any kind, not even a copy of the 
(barter itself before me, and, worse than all, had to write in 
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IVench. After pommelling my brains vigoroualy for & couple of 
days, I got together a dozen pages or more of manuscript, which 
expressed all I had to say more or less clearly. 

To make the American part of my story more interesting, I drew 
compurisons with the state of tkiugs ia fiagland and Trance. I 
wt» nther afraid of being accused of meddling with what did not 
concern me, and, therefore, handled Trench affairs with delicacy, 
whilst! hit right and left at that venerable sham, the British Con- 
atitu^li. 

Firing at random sometimes brings a prize ; and some time after 
I diaoovered that I had winged a splendid one, indeed, as I shall 
show. I carried off my handiwoik to the organ of the RepublicBB 
■ party, the Jfaiioiuil, of which M, Cajlufl was the editor, in place 
•of M. Hjorrast, and explained the motives that had led to its pro- 
duction. U. Caylt^ who bad lived a good ded in the United 
States, tbonght that a lucid exposition of sucn a subject would be 
equally interesting and important, and promised me its early and 
prominent insertion in his columns. 

For several days I enjoyed the tickling consciousness of having 
"done the State some serrice;" nnd as this was the first time, 
after many vagaries, that I had ever written a political essay, I 
anticipated, with great relish, the genuine surprise of my friends 
at seeing me transformed into a ready-made publicist. Alas, for 
my aspirations I I received at the end of a week my manuscript 
back agun, vrith a polite note from M. CayliAto the effect that a 
committee of the editors had pemsed my lacubralions aiid dedded 
not to publish them in the NiUioiud, This was mortifying and 
perplexing. Were my views so commonplace, and the style ao 
bald, as to motive the rejection, which M. Cayliis was too civil to 
•ay } or had f reflected with too mucb impartiality on the politicsi 
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bantling brought forth by the Bepablican party, which the Natiomat 
repreKnted i I wh not inclined to abandon the job I had begnih 
and deliberated hoir to go to irorlc next. I split my essay into 
tiiree puts — the first on the United States' Constitution, the 
second on the British, the third on the French— thinking that if I 
could get the first two dosea down the throat of any joomaliat, 
I would have less difftcultj in making him gulp the last and 
hardest one, 

lliere was one joamal in Paris independent of party, of great 
drculatioD, and edited with brilliant ability by the celebrated 
Emile de Girardin. I knew he dared do all an editor dare^ and 
a good deal more, so I aerer feared that he would publish nj* 
matter if be thought it worth the honor of a place in his columns. 
I called on him forthwith. He perused my commentaries on the 
American Constitution with deep attention in my presence, when 
he said, in his abrupt way, — 

'■ Cat bum (This is well); I wiU pubUsh it." 

" I hare also attempted an analysis of the British OoTemment," 
I added. 

" If it is eqnul to this," he continued, " I will Insert it." 

" These two, howerer," I remarked, " are only preliminuy to * 
third paper on French affaire." 

" Indeed !" be snid. with great uiimation, " I should like to sea 
tial, and if it does not fall below the rest I will publish it readily." 

I was glad to find one jonmalist in FnincD who preferred tha 
interests of the countrj to those of party, and was disposed to givo 
nil sides a fuir hearing in the hope of aiding truth. 

The political oiganisation of Fmnne was at this time the vital 
question, and yet the Republican organ refused the Opinions of an 
American dcimocrat, which the independent journal published. 
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This fact proTCfl that I hare not exa^rated jn HtdArmg that in 
■ 'i9 the French poUtieians, both Bepitblican and Monarchical, were 
aolelj bent on their onrn-good, whatever the consequences to their 
country. Oq tim SIst of November my first sketch was launched 
on the political irorld, and the effect vras flattering enough to my 
•elf love, "iSj conntiyiden of all grades, after their surprise tras 
over. Apressed theirsatisfactioninrouDd terms. This vras highly 
important, of conrse, and I was, nest, anxious to see vhat the 
French thought of the matter. In society t was highly oompli' 
mented, bat the newspapers were silent. This I anticipated, for I 
thought they would likely be indisposed to contend with me on 
my own gronnd. 

06 the I3th of Deoember I fired my second battery point blank 
at the penetrable sides of the British Constitution. This did con- 
uderable eieeution. TheFrendtof all parties, save the Orleanists, 
rubbed their hands in private, and exceedingly relished this Yankee 
ban^ at the imposing theory of King, Lords, and Commons, so 
ludicrously evaded in practice. Many of the French said — " This 
is the first time 1 ever ggt a distinct idea of ee torliUenent incroya- 
iU, la contlUmiom JiiglmUe," (that incredible tieUlUlcation, the 
'English Constitution,) to which, of course, I bowed low. The 
English were qoite startled at this Transatlnntic ebullition. The 
Icvo wing one*, I mean especially the statesmen in power, resolved 
«t enta to Managt me, if possible, as I will show bye and bye. 
I most except Lord Brougham, though, whom I met in Farii 
aoon after this, and in thanking me for the allusion I had' 
made to him, said, " he esteemed it both a compliment and 
an honour." Such language to me from l/)rd Broughiina 
made me think I had not written attogethcr in yaio. Still 
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theJParu joarnalB were damb, though the London Tiniet quoted 
portions of nty No. S.i 

Last of all came mjr mgar-cootcd pill for the French them- 
aelrea. The UoDarchiatB put on a smiiing face, like ivel!-brcd 
people when awnllowin^ anything unpleasant. My Hepublican 
friends, on tbo contrary, indulged in a deal of grimace, and 
uttered their diggatufaction in tones not loud, but deep. To 
my uoallayed astonishment llie French press, so celebrated lor 
ita intrepid spirit of controreTsy, refuged to enter the lista 
of discussion, snd contented itself with simply qnoling s para- 
graph h<!re and tfaeie from my Icttcra to suit some party pur- 
pose. I was not forced to conclude that my views were considered 
toocmdc for refutation, for in private I received the most flattering 
complimeniB from the first men of France and other countries. 
Several English joumnls revi<:wed roe at some length, nnd'the 
Spectator more especially did me the hoopur of a criticism of ae- 
veral columns and of striking power. It was undeniable, therefore, 
that the journalists of Paris hesitated to pick up the gauntlet, 
because my facts were indisputable, and my treatment of them 
entirely candid and impartial. I sought not to favour the projects 
of partji but to interpret politics in such a fashion as to entice the 
nation into a clearer inspection of ita oivu interests. To avoid a 
discussion that might hare been detrimental to the designs of party, 
but in that proportion advantageous to the country, was, doubtless, 
a judicious step on the part of the political leaders who controlled 
the press of Paris, but it was proirf at the same time that their 
motives were both selfish and unpatriotic. 

I have said enough of tbese newspaper effusions to excite the 
curiosity, likely, of some. of my readers, whom I refer, therefore, 
to the appendix, wher& thc^ will find tliem at full leogtbu To 
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thoMwIio, take lota interest in lacti arid bat important qneatkms 
I wiD venture here on a brief suibmarf. 

I undertook to demonetrate in my first essay that in both an- 
dent and m<fdem society thero were three elements. A leading 
man or men ; an iirtelligeat class ; and the multitude. The veil 
known Greek vorda show they existed then. Monot, jirUtot, 
Lemta — one, the best, the many. In England, at the present day, 
the same elements ate expressed by King, Lords, and Commons. 
From this I infeiiedthat a Government to be durable mu»t re- 
present these elements, and that from the world's record society 
had suffered, and government had perishud, because they were either 
not represented or badly combiued tog;ether. I showed that the 
pTofoandest thinkers of the world, ancient and modem, had declared 
that this mixed government was the best ; but, also, that the greatest 
legislators of all ages had constantly failed to (establish a government 
of this nature. I indicated the errors of I^curgus at Sparta, and 
of Bomnlns bt Rome. Tbc great problem then remained, how to 
unite in harmonious aclion the three elements spoken Of that wero 
naturally hostile to each other, but with common interests. I de- 
dared that the Rrst succtissful instance in history of a mixed Oo- 
vemmeut was the Federal CoDstitution of the United States. I 
explained that herein not only was the supreme power divided into 
executive and legislative, and the legislative further subdivided 
■0 aa to represent tho intelligent class (aritteO and the many 
(/ittHusJ, but that the grand merit of the sagos of 'S7 vas to have 
found the way to adjust these elemental forces in a manner that 
allwonld work; yiarlc egnalfy, and therefore, lastingly. If my de- 
monstration is logical, and my deductions trae, then, it is clear 
that tlift rigners of the Constituticm of '87 are entitled to the 
" vast renown" of having invented a model Government, which- 
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must be coeral wkh time if tVj »t/itait of eiet^ and laJimea art 
prtiened inehl<Ue. Here is the great daogcr. 

In my review of the British Conatitutioa I showed that a Inixed 
Government represcntiog the three elements UDequally, entitled 
King.Lori]*, and Commoiu, spnmg naturally from the situstioa of 
the countiy after the Conquest of 1066. From the imperfect ba- 
lance of the»e elements it fallowed in England as in other countric*, 
and ages, that the Government Was orerthrowa, fint, by the (le- 
mocratic element in 1610, and nest, by the uistocratio element in 
1CS8. I proved that since then the Monarchical and Democratic 
elements have had no ConstitulJonol existence, and that the supreme 
power was no lon<;cT divided between a mixed Government, but was ' 
monopolized by the aristocratic element or intcllig;cDt class, whicli 
Government is calli'd an Oli^rcliy. I explained, further, that at 
all epochs GovcroiDcnt had been more or less influenced by four 
great classes, representing the four cariliaal possirmsof the heart— 
the love of religion, the love of war, the luve of knowledge, Jtnd 
the love of gain — that is, by the priest, the soldier, the thinker, and 
the eapitalist. In ancient society Government was swayed by the 
clerical influence when Theocnicies prevailed. In the middle agos 
the military influence was predouiiiiaiil when Feudality existed. 
In recent times the literary influence and the financial influence 
are in the ascendant. I assorted that ihc legitimate object of Go- 
vernment, the good of the greatest number, was frustrated when 
any one or more of these influences biassed it for the benefit of 
the class represented. I demonstrated, finally, that in England 
the Aristocratic element in possession of the supreme powrr since 
1088 had, with a view to mulnlain its sujircniacy ovu its rival 
elements, the Mounrchitial and Democratic, conciliated the four 
influences cited, by bestowing, with a prodigal hiiud, on the four 
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cIsMM represented, to wit — tbe clerical, military, liCerBiyi and 
fuunml— ranlc, wealth, vid power. By this policy the Oligarchy 
had prolon^^ their sway, but it was doaeat the cost of the masses. 
The political history of France, from the fall of the Raman 
EiDpire, affnrded me, in my third letter, an admirable field for 
testing the theories advanced in the previous ones. It appeared 
that from the fiitb centuiy to the tenth the Monarchical element, 
supported by the teligioas influence, hod wielded the supreme 
power. The rise of feudality gave preponderance to the aris- 
tocratio dement, sustained by the militaiy influenced Again, 
nnder Louis XiV., the Monarchical element regmned the supre- 
macy, hul this time in cot^nction with the religious and military 
influencel< Finally, in 1789, the Democratic dement got the 
mastery, tvith the aid of the literary and tinancial influences ; but no 
combination with its rival elements being possible at that epoch, 
it lost, in turn, it* control of the sovereign power. In 'IB, "80, 
and 'iS, I dtowed that attempts were made to oigoniEe Govern- 
ment on the solid basis of an union of tlic three elements ; but from 
design father' than ignorance, tliey were never brought into har- 
monions balance, and, consequently^ their collisions led to suc- 
cessive revolutions. 

In seeking to mate my analysis oi the?e letters very brief I may 
have rendered it somewhat obscure, but a refeninoeto the originals 
in the appendix will, perhaps, enable the reader to compreliend more 
' fully my meaning. Before quitting this subject I cannot forbear 
criating'a simple inddeut couiccted with it. I was at a file at 
tlie 'Elysce one night soon after the appearance of my third letter 
in the Pre-ae, when in one of its crowded saloons I encountered 
the I'l'esidciit, surrounded by his usu^ rorUje. Me extended bis 
hand toward^ me with more sniination than is his wont, and said 
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in a loud voice, " Hail, tout avtt ecri det thotei npAiet" (you 
itn writUn tome fine things). I wm senaibly^ touched by thia 
marked compliment, and made my acknowledgments in a tone of 
emotion. I thought the occasion, however, veiy opportune to tiy 
my hand at breaking through that reserve no one yet had licen 
able to penetrate. By the ezistiog Constitution the re<etegibility 
of the President was forbid, and I had pointed that ont ai an 
emtr. I was verycnrioua to know the President's sentimenta on 
this vital point. In the course of my conversation, therefore, I 
remarked, 

"Tour Highness, no doubt, perceived tia allusiou to your- 
self in one of my lelters." 

" To myself I" he echoeil in a tone of surprise. " No, I did 
not. To what do jou refer ?" 

" In commenting on the Constitution of '48 I declared that the 
nnn-rc-eliglliility of the President was a grave defect, and one 
which had been avoided in our Constitution of the United States." 
As I spoke I watched the countenance of the President, which 
chan^d its expression for a moment, for ho was totally unpre- ' 
pared for such a side-thrust as this, and he measured at a glance all 
the importance of his reply. He put his hands calmly 1>ehind faint, 
and was juat about to speak when Lord Normaubj, the British 
Ambassador, come up to address him, and I waa left to speculate 
upon what be would, could, or might have eaid on this rffegnaut 
point 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
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I left Paris in Pebnioi; of '60, and retunied ikHher in Atigiut 
of tlw uiBA year. Diuing this Bhort interval, the Legulatire 
Awamblj bad (xAutantly loat ground in public opinion; for, 
nUeily n^tectrnl of the intereits of the coimtty, they were wholtj 
iuimenpd in party intriguet. The Monarchical leadera were, no 
donbt, deeply- annoyed at the inactivily forced npon thero by the 
masterly pitidence 'of the Preaideott whom neither aeductioiu nor 
pTOVOcatiou could averve ftom the independent and national path 
lie had trai^d^out for' himself. With a rievr to 'coerce him 
into a more pliant conrse, the politicians of the Bight reduced 
the annua) salary they had at first voted him. Thia was as 
inefEeotnal as the largesses that were occasionally held oat for hit 
-acc^tance, ' The President seemed fully conscious that the eye of' 
the notion vas directed. ;apan hnn and the Assembly; and when 
he saw the reluctance of the latter to co-operate with him in soy 
talntaiy measuie of policy, he resolved to keep aloof from all con- . 
Dcotion wHh' their paltry schemes of party aggrandizement. 

Thp foil of Ledra Rollia and the ultra Bepublicaos in Jane, '49, 
left the field open to the Auembly, which might, by a business-like 
and patriotic course, have acquired a complete ascendancy over 
France. . Instead of this, the Monarchists had frittered away their 
opportoliities and character by paltry maoceuvres against the Pre- 
sent, and a tyrannical persecution of the Bepublican Opposition. 
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la ;*." »fwj ft '5* "n e''«it orcurrcd wliicli must haTe startled 
vx' •'•it.'t:^ •''I ^^' Bijfht, for it tlioired them tlint opinion was 
■V. 14 Na--!»i asain to ihcir oppontnts. The eclebruted writtr aud 
w'.;» l\aiivrat. Eugi'oe Sue, was elected to tlic Assembly for 
|>i .^Sji^al majority over his Monarchical antagonist. Iiistcail 
a' i-wKiing by this significant naming, M. Thiers and hia cohort 
Itivt hold or this result as a pretext for putting down univcnal 
M^hgt. which was nothing else than an act of felo de «e. 

A new law of franchise was homed through the Assembly and aeni 
ts to the President for his signature. Was thii only an ingenious 
tup to involve the President in difficulty P If he refused to sign 
thia unpopular measure, as it may hare been hoped, it would nfCord 
the Uonarchisls the longed-for opportunity of making open war 
upon him. If, on the contrary, he identified himself with this blow 
at the sovereignty of the people, a great object waa gained by de- 
stroying his popularity. It must have been an anrious moment 
for the President ; but he wisely decided to risk temporarily the 
favor of the people, rather than afford the Monarchists an ocnasion, 
by bis resistance, to throw the country into violent disorder 
Besides, the Constitution had given him no velo, and he could not • 
legally refuse to sign the law of M. Thiers, emasculating the 
suffrage. The responsibility was on the Assembly, and the penalty 
was sure to be paid one day or the other. 

The position of the President at borne, thwarted by all parties, 
luspected by the patriotic, and, as yet, unknown to the masses, 
was full enough of perplexity bnd peril; but be had quite as difli- 
cult a rolo to play with the great Powers of Europe. Eiisain, 
Austria, and Prussia sympathized with the exiled Dynasties, whiUt 
tliey still retained their ancient antipathy to the revolutionary origin 
of the Bonaputes. 
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' Thaae were reascma enongh wliy the Despotisms of tlie Continent 
bIiouM ahrink from frateinizatioa with the French Republic, whilat 
there wu no inducement whaterer to enter into friendly lelationa 
with a ruler, were he otherwise anobjectionable, whoso tenure of 
power WBB limited to four short years. 

The President made doe allotrance for the preju^cea and feara 
of the leading States of Europe, and had the wisdom and inde- 
pendence not to Dompromise his own position, or lower the dignity 
of France, by employing any nawortby art» to conciliate them. 
He must hare regarded as a misfbrtune the league of the Conti- 
nental GoTernmenta against him, whilst the llonetcbists of. the 
Assembly rightly eonsldered this as the source of their greatest 
strengtlr, for they all looked forward to the day as not far distant 
when a second enny of ioTaston* would enter France, to establish 
once more the Bonrboa Dynasty. At this critioal moment, the 
rammer of 'SO, the President cast his eye> tipoa England, which 
was really in worsfr-«doiir at this juncture with the Despotisms of 
the Continent than the French Bepublic itself. The Bn'tish 
Foreign OSica was suapected of a lurking aympathy with the 
ravolutiooBiy party, which had so lately menaced erery Throne in 
Europe, taA no expression of abhorrence and disgust was strong 
eaough to convey what was tlioag^ht and felt by Continental States- 
men of that " firebrand " of Downing Street, the detested Lord 
Palmerston. 

On the fall of the Orleans Dynasty and the appearance of the 
Republic, in '48, the English Ambassador in Paris, Lord Nor- 
manby, had immediate inatrnctions to recognize it; and from that 
momenc the Engliib Government had maoifeated the rational 
desire to live on friendly temit with Frenoe, whatever might be ita 
lam of Qofenineiil. Daring th« two yews that had elapsed the 
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Friffle Ifinistor of Englnnd, Lord Jalin Bussell, hti notiDBiiifMteS 
in his acta or itad> ny wisL to cultivate relations with (he Piince 
Louis Napoleon to the extent of compromising hi* standing' With 
tlia Continental Povc»; still it was obserred that tho English 
Bnn^ wai oonstnntly seen kt the elbow of the President. It was 
only Ildowii to tho ioitiated few that this assiduousness was in 
obedience to the ordttn of tha Secretoiy of the Fordgn Office, 
Lord Palmenton, and that neither the Prime Minister nor the 
Eq^Ith Court approved of it. 
Jk was little dreamt of at ths time by Lord Palmerstoo, or tho 
nilldciU, or saj ono else, that Lord Normanb;. ia oomplianoe 
with aeerct inatnictioos from the highest qnaiters, was only 
paying outward homage to tUe President, whilst, unsuspected, 
be vas intriguing Ibr the interests of tlie Orleans Dynasty. 
Tt la hardly fair to blame Lord Normanby for this diplomatic 
JQggleiy, until it is quite decided whether he waa bound 16 
cany out the poliey of the Porclgn Secretary, or yield to the 
wishes of still loftier personages. It is clear from this that s 
double game was playing, which finally ended in a catastrophe, as all 
trickery usually does. The President felt quite sure of the apparent 
ayuipnlliy of the English Secretary for Foreign Affairs, yet Uo 
must have bcco puzzled at the well-bred distance so steadily main- 
tained by the British GoTcrnmcnt towards him. The policy of tha 
English Prime Minister at this epoch may be easily eiplnined. 
As the head of an Oligarchy, he naturally shnint from too close a 
oonncction with a Republic, and, nboTc all, with r KcpubKo on so 
unstable a fmmdatiou as that of Pr.ince unquestionably n-ns. 
Sesidcs, the Dynasty and QoTctument of Engkod were bound by 
■ndent alliance, tiei of sympathy, and bonds of political interest, 
to tha Continental Powers, and, furthennore, both must have been 
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nstnmlly aTCTM to form too dangeroQa an intiruiy with the 
nephew of a Soverelga they hud chiefly contributed to overtbntr, 
anil whose antecedents iaspireil both doubt and diilike. If in the 
Uft of these considerations tho Foreign Minister, Lord Fntmerston, 
eBdeavoured to cement a cioso alliance with the Presideat of the 
French Republic, it must be assigned either to his anperior acumeB 
that foresaw^ all the immense advantages to flow from it, or to a 
reckless disregard of the conscqucDCcs that mi^ht ensue. This is 
■n important question for tho fame of this ^^reat Statcamao, as wcU 
as for the truth of history, and it may be in my power to drop 
' aomc hints that may help to elucidate both. 

In August, 1950, I encountered one day, in the street, • 
person I had frequently met in the taloM of Paris, the Hon. B. 
Edwardes, acting Secretaiy of tho British Embassy at Paris. lie 
expressed his satisfaction at my return from my recent trip 
to the United States, and pressed n)e with some earnestness 
tocall at the Embassy to see him. Though much in tbo habit of 
meeting him in tho best society yet I had nefcr cultivated 
tho acquaintance of Mr. Edwardes, for his manners were not coa- 
oliating, nor his conversation very attractive. He had the nir tf a 
man deeply buried in mminatian, and whea he spoke it was wUh 
the abruptness of a person suddenly recalled from the dream-land " 
he seemed to inhabit. His eyes, however, were sparkling and rest- 
Ins, which showed that his torpid csterior^wos ooly a dipItHnatio 
cloak to hide his vigilant observation of men and things. He 
was a man of some 40 years and upwards, and liad passed his life 
in diplomatic ser>-ice at the different Courts of Europe. He was 
at the moment Hlliug the post of Secretary of Emhas^, to which 
be expected to be permanently named. 

BeceiTing a second inntation to call oa him, I did eo, and 
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we had a Joag dut on politics. . Ur. E. was hy no meaaa 
disposed to espreas hU owu opiniona, but mthcr tought in a Bubtla 
manner to extract those of others. I perceived hia craft, but gave 
tUloronce to my sentiincutg without reserve, as I Iind no motive for 
conceal inent. I spoke of the uncertainty that overlmn^' the dca- 
tiaies of France, and that I could see no solution but in the pro- 
longation of the poweE of the President, who alone seemed 
capable of dealing with the tramendous perils that were immi- 
nent. I talked of England and her foreign policy, saying that 
it seemed to mo that her best course was to cousolidatc as far 
as she could the position of the President, and to enter into the 
most cordial union with France, as tlie interests of both nations 
demanded it. Buferriiig to the Uuited States, I asserted that 
I saiv nothing to prevent the best understanding between them 
and England and Fianoa, since tliey were all equally bound to each 
other by mutual interest. These simple "vieu's were listened to 
ijuth great attention by the hon. Secretary of Embassy, and I 

.^ f '^ciTEd he approved of tliem, as he said nothing to the contmry. 

Jl^^/^'lVo dined together soon afterwards, when it came out that 
P' ha had read at the time my essay oa the British Constltutioi), 
and I deduced from what he let drop that I had hit the nail so 
exactly on the head that no friend of the Oligarchy, much more an 
ofdcial under it, would like to see the blow repeated. I began to 
suspect forthwith that the astute Secretary had a motive in his 
friendly demonstrations, and that he meant in one way or another 
to allay my Yankee ardour to grapple with the mysteries of the 
British Constitution. Whether in this be was the ai^ent of 
superior anthority, or only seeking by a display of zeul and 
activity to make bis promotion surer, never occurred to me at the 
time. One day, at the close of August, I annouuoed to him Oj 
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on the Kood fertune avniting me in maJttng the acqiuuntince of ou 
of the leading Statesmen ^ Europe, and tlie most prominent man 
at the tinje in EnglantUBIy mind naturally teTcrted to hia long 
ud lingular jwlitical areCr. 

Lord PalmeratoD entered Parliement in 1803 at SI years of 
agSt sod onlj four yean later he obtained the post of Secretary of 
War in the Ministiy of Ht. Percersl. This office, to be sure, had 
sot the importance its name implies, for iti duties were purclj' 
•dnuniitmtire and aecondary, yet it secmi strange that so young 
a man, who had attracted no attention during his brief Farlia- 
mimtary career, should have been chosen for its occnpant. Thii 
was owing to the influence of the celebrated Canning, whom tha 
jroung Viscount bad conciliated by his personal qualities and social 
influence. It mny be curious to quote a sketch of Ijord Palmerslm 
at the epoch in question, wherein no prophetic eye could easily 
discern the elements of a future Prime Minister ; — " At this time 
Lord Polmerston was a lion par execlienct, and waa little known 
aaTO for the cut of his coat, the elegance of hia horses, hSiproweaa 
in gallantry, his successes at Almack's, his skill in the waltz, which, 
BOme say, he introduced into England, the painted freshness of hia 
complexion, and by that mixture of airogauce and /adetir, a de- 
meanour at^Dce' Aiff and careless, which go to constitute what la 
generally designated as an Exclusive." 1 will not vouch, of course, for 
the fidelity of the portrait, but the fad that tlic lobriquet of " Cupid" 
has up to late years been publicly attached to the name of Lord Fal> 
merston, is proof that his reputation of a Don Qioranni is not, at aQ 
events, eiaggerated. However subordinate the functions of Secre- 
tary of War, 01 howcTer insigiiiticaDt tlic means by whir:h he first 
acquired it, yet it is certain Lord Pnlraerstoo could not hare re- "^ 
tained it for the eitraordinaiy period of 1 9 years, through five sue- 
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re Ministeries,* withoat sterling merits of some Vind. Duririff 
is tumultuous period be made no figure in PfirliamcntfrhateTcr, 
1 would make ihe letcntion of his place really mysterious, if it 
lot known that Lord Falmerston was rcmorkable always for his 
igence, activity, and strict attention to business. After the 
f Fox, in IS06, the \V1iig9, or Liberal party, bid a long fare- 
to power, and up to the hour of his quitting ofHce, in 1828, 

Palmeiaton's Toryism was above suspicion. The triuroph of 
ioly Alliance at Watcrioo led to the vigorous suppression of 
'aliero all over Europe, and the Tories, under Lord Ijver- 

governed the country with extreme rigor. I'opulur princi- 
began to revive at length, and under Canning, in 1627> 
)lic Emancipation and Beform were again discussed. The 
: of Wellington took office a year Ihter, and Toryism was 

more in the ascendant. Amid all these fluctuations of 
m. Lord Falmerston remained stationary > and whether 
[ or Tory swayed the Government, he was still seen carrying 
orlfolio of Secretary of War under his arm. One could 
it suppose they had grown together. It may justly be 
ed from this thai Lord Palmerston thought more of office 

principle, and that he sacrificed his convictions to his 
ist. Without mcauing to slander bis Lordship, it may be 
that Lord Falmerston was never troubled with either con- 
ns or principles in politics. He entered political life too eariy 
m them, and bis experience soon taught him the inutility of 
raining them. He discovered, donbtless, that in the country 
ge he lived, expediency was the true secret of Government, 



<Ir. Perceval, Lord Liverpool, Ur. Conning, Lord Qodoricb, 
of Wellington. 
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and ^1i>t u mamtainifig the itaiit quo, and resisting tbc spirit <X 
tke ccDtuiy, wen alike impossible, it <rai plainly the r6le of aa 
Engliab potiticiaii to coneede what was eiacted, and to refuse 
what might be denied. This is the key-note to Lord FalmeTstoQ'B 
whole career. After the French Bevolutioa of '30, he perceived 
' that Toiyiam in England woa tottering to its fall, aod to escape 
being buried in its ruins, be followed Mr. Huskisson in hia 
retreat from the Wellington Ministiy. Uncertain of the advent 
of the Whig*, be did not go over to them ot once ; but, along with 
Hr. Muskissoii, took up an independent position, which 1^ bim 
the option to join any Government likely to maintain itself. For 
the fir-'t time daring this interval, from '28 to '31, be turned bis 
ottention to acquiring a Farliamentanr reputation, &nd more pni- 
ticularly directed his attention to foreign questions. Ho made 
some speeches on the affairs of Fortugal and Greece that attracted 
(attention. Both as to affairs at home and abroad his opinions 
assumed a more decidedly liberal bne than ever before, though be 
did not go the length of the leading \VUigs in their propositions of 
Beform. When, in '31, Earl Grey planted the Whig banner in 
triumph on the heights of the Treasury Bench, followed by all hia 
brillifltit cohort. Brougham, Stanley, Ruasell, Grahatn. Slelbourne, 
to the astonishment of all, and the dissatisfaction of many, he placed 
the important charge of the foreign policy of Che Crovemment in the 
bands of Lord Falmerston, whose reputation was far below those 
I have dted, and that of many others. 

For leu years the Whigs retained office, save for a brief interval 
in *34, and for the entire period Lord Palmerslon managed the 
foreign affairs of England. In this lofty position he displayed 
abilities quite adequate to all the grave questions he was com- 
pelled to handle. He began by cultivating the Freuch AUiouoe 
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Willi Look Philippfc H« ifezt.MUled tli« fiunooa Belgian diffi- 
culty bjr erecting a throne for Leopold. He formed the Quadnipto 
Alliance, which gan the prepODderance to England in Spain and 
PortogaL He poahed on the ooiiquesta of England in India, and 
forced opea the porta of China, to the gain of the commercial 
world. He finiahed bjr getting invoWed in a quarrel with Fraac« 
jn '40, and witt the United SUtea in '41, which likely contributed 
to the lall of die Whig Hioiatry. He remained in Oppoiilion, 
attacking the Ministry of 8a Robert Peel at timea with great 
Tigoar, till '46, whan he returned to his former post of Foreign 
Miniater, under Lord John EusselL The Cabinet of Sir Bobert 
Peel left to their anccessors a misunderstanding with the Frenob 
QoTemment aa to the Spanish marriagea, which still existed at 
tiie time of the Bevolution of '48. 

As T have stated before. Lord Pahnerston nicognised the Frendi 
Bepnblie at once, and studlotuly avoided further interference. 
The revolntionary mania that overspread Europe in '48 and '49 
' afforded ample scope for the judgment and eaperience of the 
Foreign Hinistet of En^and, and he had a nice courae to steei 
between the tottering Governments of the Continent and the 
Bavolulionarjr party, for a time so triumphant. It was expected 
by the latter that, the English Cabmet would aid them to con< 
scdidate their power, whilst it was feared by the former that if it 
refrained from doing so it would only be on the condition of a 
Constitntion being guaranteed to the insnigent States in question. 
The Constitutional Govemmenta of Belgium, Portugal, and Spain, 
had been mainly set op by the influence of England in previous 
years, and certainly the present seemed an -anspicions moment to 
Constitutionalize the whole of Europe. What Lord Falraenton 
might have thought the intenits of his country would suggest ai 
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thclwd poUay I do not faww, but the Ministrr, of vhich he wu 
only an unit, waa DOtdiapoaed to interfere; coniequently hia rdle 
wu reduced to that of a vigilant and humane aurrnilance of 
paaiing erenta. He waa nolenltj aaaailed hj the reactionarj 
par^ on the Continent for hi* aupposed aympathy with the 
progreaaira caoae, whilat he waa bitterly railed at by the popular 
iMden for belying tiieir hopea. 

A general ontciy waa raised againat him both at home and 
abroad, and the atdrm of discontent went on accumulatiag, tiU at 
laat.it deacended on hit head in the shape of a Tote -of censnre in 
the Houae of I^ordi, June, '50. Lord Palmeraton waa -really 
mqiected by the Oligarchy of leamng to the retolntionaiy party 
' on the Continent, and it waa thought necessary to ^ect him from 
office. Ihe pretext for thia waa aought in hia energeUc conduct 
against the Greek Goremment, from whom he demanded tedreaa 
for iujuries against a certain Don Facifico, a naturalized British 
subject. The truth aimply waa, that he was struggling againet 
the Buasisn influence that controlled ihc petty kingdom of Greece, 
and was overspreading the East. For this purpose he seiied the 
occasion of Don Padlico'a claims, and restored British influence 
by a vigoroua demonstration at the Court of Greece. To move 
against Bussia at that moment war considered hy the Oligarchy aa 
rcTolntionaiy, and hence the rote of censure of June, *50. tho 
matter next came before the House of Commons, and it wu 
nniretsally expected that Lord Fahnerston would be compelled by 
a similar vote of disistisfaction to tender hia resignation. The 
Press was nnanimoua in its condemnation. .The Timet fired ita 
broadsidea at him daily. Publio opinion looVed on him with 
auspidon. Hia stauncbest frienda apologised in advanoe for the 
votes th^ intended to caat against hbn. Hia fall was imminent. 
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when lie rose on the 25tli of Jane, '50, and made bis memorable 
defence. He passed in review hi& foreign policy- from the time be 
took office to the day be spoke ; and his exposition was so clear, 
bis justification so complete, and bis Innocence of all tbe cbarges 
allied 80 palpable,, tbat be overwhelmed bis opponents, aiid he 
was sustained by a triumphant m^ority.of the House of Commons, 
which a few hours previously was4)repared to ostracize him. This 
speech is one of Lord Falmerston's grandest efforts, and is 
eminently charactenstic of the man. The matter was important 
and grave enough, but it was conveyed with so much clearness, 
and in a style so varied — now dignified aud serious, and -anon 
playfid and sarcastic— as to enchain the attention of his hearers 
for a period of five hours, during which he traversed an ocean of 
detail without referring to n note. For a masterly grasp of bis 
subject, for passages of real eloquence, for point and tact, for 
humour tinged with irony— ^ab6ve all, for a success that was 
complete as unexpected— 4hi8 oration has rarely been surpassed in 
the Parliamentary debates of Epgland. This triumph silenced his 
adversaries both within doors and without^ and the adjournment 
of Parliament in August left Lord Palmerston firm in bis place of. 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and as strong in public esteem as a 
few weeks before be had been the contrary. • 

It was no other than this remarkable man. and veteran states- 
man, the victor in so many debates, and the hero of so many diplo- 
matic contests, that I was now flying over the South* Western 
Railway to meet in compliance with the flattering invitation 
already given. It was not long after 7 p.m. that I reached the 
Romsey Station, and as it was a bright and balmy day, I decided to 
walk over to "Bro^dlands," only a mile distant. I took my course 
through tfiie village of Bomsey, . having nothing to recommend • it 
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but ill ntreme antiquity n&d only fiunoas. in my recollection, ai 
the birth-place of Uaster Petty, the aneeator of the Lansdowoo 
family, who began life here as a humble veavcr. I soon entered 
the parlt gates of Lord Folmenton's Qoble estate, and followed the 
carringe ^drive towards the house, slopping every now and tbcn, ' 
inToluntarily, to surrey that delicious landscape tfhich nowhere 
exists in such perfection as in England, and carried there to the 
highest point of pictorial effect. The verdant meadow, trimmed 
witk such neatoeiB as to give .it the appearance of a carpet of 
Telvet, unrolled its glittering expanse on erery side, with now and 
&ta a clump of fine trees, pictuieaqndy grouped, to break its 
monotony. In the distance I diacemcd, a rare beauty, the flashing 
mrface of a gentle nver, sparkliag in the sunshine, irhich diaap- 
paariog for a moment behind an enrioua grorc Again came 
amiliog into sight, as it pureuod its meandering course through the 
aoft Tale it seemed to nourish. All my political reminiscences vau- 
iahed instantaneously at the sight of such transcendent charms 
as these, and I was fast falling into a reverie and beginning to 
quote Thomson, when a sudden turn of the road brought me right 
upon the superb mansion of " Broadlands." 

I learnt from the footman who opened the door (hat Lord Pal- 
merston was out riding, his naoal exercise of an afternoon, but 
that his Lordship expressed the hope I would be able to amuse 
myself about the grounds till hb return. I was escorted to my 
bedroom, and informed that the dinner hour was half past eight 
o'dock. Aa I had nearly an boar to spare, I descended for a walk 
on the lawn, which ran sloping fkim the house to the edge of the 
pretty stream already alluded to ; and anxious to improre my ac- 
qnainlance with it, I strolled along its winding maipn, which at 
every turn afforded tome naw and pkaiii^ -new. 
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On Bij Rtnni to the Iiqiim I fonnd Its noble owner iraiiiog Tor 
tne Id tlie Ubraiy/and tie welcomed mc with all the easy familiarity 
of B finiebed man of the world." Mj preronceived natioos of his 
appeeAnpe and maimers were iudicronsly disappointed. loBtead 
of the Tetorable man of imposing tnien and solemn grarity — the 
eonjubt TMult of high distinction, English fonnelitj, and adranced 
B^— I encountered a veiy pleasobt gentleman of some Any yean, 
apparently, perfectly aff-hand and uoaCTected in his demesnoar, and 
nngularly Tifacioua and pisyftil in his remarks, vhich were accom- 
panied with a sort of nniniiig chuckle. After a few moraents' 
coD?enatioD, his Lordship suggesting we had but a few minutes to 
dress for dinner, rang for a servant to conduct mc to ray room, 
whilst he hurried off, saying, he would see me direotly in tha 
drawing-room. 

On repairing thither, I was presented by his Lordship to the 
oelebrsted Lady Palmersteo, formerly Ccnntess of (^wper, and 
Onoe the ielU of her epoch. Sho was a tall, finely-formed woman, 
>ith a handsome, countenance, very elegant manners, and, ap- 
paienlly, still in tbe [Mime of life. There was the srime polished 
ease and freedom from restraint of any kind that distioguished her 
noble husband, and which indicated in both that to high breeding 
was added tbe long habit of wide and constant intercourse with 
society. There was only one other lady present, the Hon. Mrs. 
W. C ■■, a meinber of the family. When dinner was announced 
Lady P-- rose, and with a coaming mixture of affability and 
ittuUur offered me her ^ina, saying, she " would lake the stranger 
into dinner,'' an honor I certainly would not have ventured to 
aspire to., Th6 dinner passed off delightfully ; my Lord Palaier- 
■tott talking, joking, and Isughiug, as ihough he pa^ed his time 
doing nothing ebe, Hb related several anecdotes, 'full of point 
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and admirably told. I could not for the life of me imagine I waa 
in th« presence of one of the Icadmg men of Europe, who bad 
been a member of the Cabineta tbat hud ended the terrible war 
agnioat Napoleonj., and began that against the United States, in 
1813, and that at this moment had more to do nith ihe destinies 
of nations than any other man living. 

I iraa not long in detecting, however, that the lively, focetions 
exterior of Lord Palmerston was but a mask sHumcd before the . 
world, though altrays worn with dignity, an4 that underneath by 
concealed itat vast intellect, fearless ohancter, and mighty energy, 
which had raised him, without connection, interest, or wealth, and 
in the tetth of prejudice, to the position he then held, and which 
would likely carry hira later into the Premiership of Eaginnd. 

On returning to the drawing-room, the Mitiiatcr left me with 
tbe ladies, saying, he would join us at tea ; and I learnt aft^wnrds 
flitt he was in the habit of retiring to his cabinet for an hour or 
more after dinner to glance over his despatches, flowing in -upon 
him ereiy day from all quarters of .the world. He cume in again 
about eleven o'cloch, drank a mp of tea, chatted awhile in his 
pleasant way, and disappeared once more. He had retumeil, I 
found, to his study, where I waa aurpriaoil to hear he frequently 
passed port of the night at work. I hnVe since discovered that' 
Lord Falmerston's capacity for labour is prodigious, and his 
energies, mental and bodily, never flag under any pressure of buii- 
ne'ss. Hia intelligence, experience, and activity enable him to 
Bccomplbh eveiything without appearance of haste or loss of time. 
Whether it be that hia taak ia congenial, or that his natare demands 
constant occupation, certain it is that Lord Falmeratou labours as 
incessantly as any operative or farmer's man in England. He re- 
quires no recreation, ia never seen at places of amusement, and !• 
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ftee from aU^hose fashioi^ble rices so oommon amongst. States- 
men and Diplomatists of all countries. In sbort. Lord Palmerston 
is one of those ftire men who sfem bom to cmiy on the political 
business of the world; and it is hard to say whether Ihis arises 
from any special combination of facnlties, or from, that soaring 
ambition to govern mankind, that ipikes labour, trial> and peril 
easy, n!iy» attractiTe, if contributing to that end. 

At ten next morning^ thq fiunily were punctually assembled' at 
bfealdhst, but I found ^Xordship more resenred in manner and 
less inclined for conyersalion, as though his mind was already 
intent on the business of the day. After breakfast every one, 
according to the custom in English country houses, betook them- 
selves to their own mode of amusement, but in Bidding me good 
morning his Lordship asked me to accompany him in his usual 
ride at four in the afternoon. 

I accompanied the ladies in a short ramble over the grounds^ 
laid out with exquisite taste, in both the French and English 
style ; gay parterres of flowers, massed together in the greatest 
variety and profusion, relieved by sloping lawns and graceful 
' groups of trees. I had fine views of the house from various points, 
which is an oblong in shape, with wings, and constructed with a 
nice perception of architectural effect. It is of great dimensions, 
containing on the lower floor alone three spacious drawing rooms, 
library, billiard-xoom, and a dining-room worthy of a palace. On 
Tetuming from our stroll I was left to dispose of my own time 
iSloH mea goiUs, and I passed an hour or so pleasantly in looking 
over aTcry choice collection of pictures that adorned the various 
Toomfi, amongst which I remarked several rare specimens of Cuyp 
. and Teniers, great favourites of mine. I next wended my way 
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. into tlw libmy, and wliat with reading ud letta-writing, the 
boun sped sway pleoMntly enongb. 

At four I jvooeeded to join his Lordship for our ride, aiid I 
found him ready st the hour named. As we were about to mount 
he said— 

" I will giro you a tun in the New Forest." Having re- 
nutiked nothing of (ho Jund in the nei^bouihood I aslud, with 
•one distrast, what the distance might be t 

" Ool; ten mUeSt" returned bis Lordship, pulling on his gloTcs. 

Ten miles there, ditto baofc, thought I, in a sober spirit of 
computation, bcBidei the tuin proposed. lielt Ihad better ooa^ 
out with a plain statement, whilst there -was time. 

" If your Lordship is serious," I said, " I shall b^ the favour 
of oanying a pillow along with me, for I am mu» to spend the 
night in the Forest." 

" What 1" exclaimed the noble Lord, " w3l a gallop like that 
fiktigue you ?" 

" I have not strode a hone for these several years past," I ex- 
postulated. 

" Li that esse," returned his Lordship, " Irt us take a. walk 
over the &rms," to which I readily assented, ^nd the more so, 
that the playfulness of the " thorough-bred" intended for me in^ 
spired me with secret misgivings that we should soon part com- 
pany in mutual disgust. To say nothing of &%i(e and insecurity 
I greatly preferred a. promenade ipUd, since it would afford me ft 
better opportunity for conversation with his Lordship, which. I 
ardently desired. Off we started at a rattling pace, which soon 
made me suspect I. bad gained little by' the exchange. I was 
leidly astonished at tbe extraordinary bodily vigour of my noble 
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boet, which far exceeded roinfei thougb uma thirt; jean his junior, 
and in sound health. 

A group of several fine (anaa sanouiul the oonntiy secA ol 
Lord* Falmerston, conatttuting the estate of Broadlbuda, and Z 
found them all in high cultintion. Tbejaud was too good to 
require, fortunately, any of those expensive processes of draining, ' 
irrigatiim, and manuring, ifhich has juade a idence of agriculture 
in Eogland now-a-days ; but his Lordstup, confiding in the univer* 
sality of bis genius, thought he could manage his forms as easily 
as the various States of Europe, ai^d oaet, in a bucolic mood, 
undertook it, but.he soon found to his cost, as I hare learnt, that 
ereiy business iias its mjftteries, and that even a great slatesmaa 
may be taught by country-bumpldns. We atopped a moment to 
inspect some fine foals, for I discovered that Lord Falmerston 
ahoied, in common mth his countiymen, that truly national pre- 
dilection for hoise-desh. Ai last, emerging into some fine brood 
m^eadow-Iand-, the conversation turned to my delight on politics, 
and bis I>ordahip, without any appearance of reserve, discussed 
the condition of Euope witb bis usual clearaesa aad adroitness. 

He expressed for Praiice the most friendly sentiments, and de- 
precated the folly of two nations, with so many mutual interests, 
ever resorting to unnecessary hostilities; still,,! remarked, in 
passing over late events, be refrained from giving his opinions fully 
either of men oi things. He touched on Italy, and latnented- tba 
sod state of things existing there, which be thongbt it assy enough 
to improve, if the parties coneemed were dther willing or knew 
how to set to work. He said nothing very distinct of Germany, 
but seemed'to think that Austria bad mode a narrow escape in her 
late oonBict with Hoogoiy, though be refrained from expressing 
any sympaUiy with eitber paity. He talked t of fiuuifi at moio ' 
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kngth, and witbont Beeking to underrate Qm spiiit of her people 
or tho vigor rf her Soyereign, he showed co appiehension of her 
Tannted mititaiy power and resources. In ahoit, he expressed 
himself like a man not afraid to cope with hei if circomstances 
made jt neceasaiy, and I inferred his opinion was that tilings were 
tending in that dJieolian. 

He spoke very freely of the United States, and in the kindest 
spirit; The two nations, hia own and mine, he said, were essential 
to each other, and though occasional jars might arise from dipIcHnatio 
misunderstandings, still any fatal disagreement he considered out of 
the question. I made no efforts to ascertain more than his Lord* 
ship chose to declare, though I was curious enough to know what 
were his real notions of policy toward the United States ; whether 
he feared the extension of our territoiy, and secretly aim£3 to 
preveDt it. I alluded naturally to Central America, and the 
equahble then going on between the rival functionaries in that 
quarter of England and the States, Messrs. ChatHeld and Sqaiers, 
whose peppery eonespandencc was creeping into the Journals. 

" Yes," said his Lordship, " my agent there U displaying too 
much teal, and I must recall him." 

He refroined from saying what special business he was sent 
there on, and I thought It would be preaomptuous to urge the 
question further. ' 

By this time we had reached a kind of Observatory on the 
grounds, which, on ascending, afforded a commanding view of the 
lordy landscape around. On ictuming to terra _firtna, we found 
a large congregation of peasants, of both sexes, just in from the 
harvest, and who had spied the Lord of the Manor across the field. 

" Long live yer Lordship," cried the boldest of the throng, 
and upioarioitS cheers followed this mannerl; udamstioa. 
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** WeD, wTio'e the treasnrer amongst you," inquired Ms Lord- 
ship. A hut was instantly held up, wheii their generous landloTd> 
throwing in a handsome douceur, passed rapidly' «n his way, 
leaving a roaring sea of enthusiasm behind. 

The next morning at. breakfast I announced my intention of 
leaving that afternoon Jbr town, when ber Ladyship was kind 
enough to express regret at my early depottnre. His LordsMp 
walked with me &om the breakfeat-ioom into the library, when he 
remarked, 

" In oar conversation yesterday your viewa seemed to coincide 
singularly with mine, more especially as regards France and the 
United States ;. and if you have nothing better to do, what do you 
say to aiding me to keep the peace, for I hear that you are a good 
deal oomiected with the Press in both countries." 

I was aa much snrprised as flattered at this frank and sudden 
proposition, which, however, embarrassed me not a little. 

" If I thought I could, in my humble way, be of any use to 
your Lordship," I replied, " and especially to the great cause in 
question, I certainly should—" I stopped to reQed a moment. 

" Well, think it over," said his Lordship, remarking my heri- 
tation, " and let me know. As to compensation, I'll make that 
easy." With that the nobis Secretary of State retired to his 
cabinet. I was struck with the business-like way be did things, 
and that he wanted no work he was not willing to pay for. 

I had, certea, abundaat matter for rumination, but aflai 
turning it over in my mind, I was no nearer to a conclusion than ^ 
before. What puzzled me then and long afterwards was to know 
what I really could do to make myself at ail useful to the Foreign 
Office of England. To be sure T had relations with the French 
Press and all the heads xif French parties. I was widely connected 
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wfth'tlie Freaa snd public men of my own countiy. Yet I waa 
Blow to perceive to what account I oould turn these advontsgea, 
unleaa I koew exactly what were the wishes and secret puipoaes of 
the astute Statesman at the head of the foreign Office. These I 
Icnew nothing about, and, therefore, pondered over the expediency 
of accepting ftinctiona that m^ht be repugnant to ray vic'ws, or 
which I m^ht be unable to discharge. Uy vanity waa, certainly, 
inflated not a trifle at inch a peiaonage aa Lord Palmerston con- 
deaceitdiDg to enlist my services, but I could not help thinking 
Alt he waa misled into greatly overrating them. In any case, I 
decided not to accept his Lordahip's offer till I hod revolved it 

Whilst at lunch that day, my gradoua hostess proposed a short 
drive to the old church of Bomsey, which was one of the curiosities 
of the ntnghbourhood, and that I had ample time, her Ladyship 
assured me, to see before starting. I7otbing could be more in- 
teresting than its quaint antiquity, as I found on inspection, and I 
surveyed it with that peculiar relish jrbieh an American only can 
fbel at sight of objects hallowed by the associationa of aitother age, 
and stamped by tlie corroding footprints of time. So habituated 
an we to what is new and fresh in the handiworks of man— so bccu»- 
tonwd to aMOfnate with what is old ideas of meanness and inferiority, 
emanating from sight of the rude and clutnsy structures of oik colo- 
nial state some ninety years agone, tllat when on coming to Europe 
wecontemplale.forthefirst time, "the solemn temples, the gorgeous 
^palaces, and doud-capt towers," encrusted with the rust of cen- 
turies, and alive with the memories of great men and startling 
deeds, denoting the wealth, taste, and civilization of times long 
anterior to the discoveiy of our Continent, we experience a rush of 
emotion as novel as overpowering, and which, for a time, breaks 
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Dp Bud oonAniada. Car settled ^preconceptioos and deq)-iooted 
iUnsiofis. 

Tbe spleoHid jnln of continentiil architecture avaVen wonder 
and admiratioD; but hit other chorda are' touched by the ivy- 
crowned and unpretending vUlt^e church of Snglaod, such as the 
one I am apealdng o^ where the simple alab, in&cribed with the 
iamiliar Saxon name, brings vividlj home to on American tbe 
touching Ikct that the conntiy of Ms birth is but an off-shoot of 
tbe parent-rtock aroimd him, and his prejudices melt, and his seb- 
sationa dutnge as he Tecognizes ttmt so far from the new anf 
oii^nal creation he fimcied himself, be is none other than tbe 
Tecent descendant of some English pilgrim. The impressions of 
an American on visiting Europe vaiy naturally with the tempera- 
ment and character of tbe individual ; but the coarsest mind cannot 
&il to undergo stnmge modifications, whUat the reflecting and sen- 
ntive must vibrate to its inuermost depths. It is natural that 
England should appeal the strongest to American thoughts and 
feelings i but language, literature, and descent apart, there is a 
picturesque beauty in its landscape, a neatness nnd comfbrt in ita 
homely, but decent villages, a real grandeur in tl« castles and 
lordly majisions, with a teeming richness in the broad lands thM 
suiToaud them, that inspire the onimpassioned with earnest advi- 
ration, whilst they waft a poetical nature into the nfpoJid It 
enthusiasm. 

I remarked, amongst other objects of interest, in the Church 
of Homsey, a plain marble tablet to the memory of tba father of 
Lord Falmerston, whereon his virtues were feelingly recorded in 
choice Latin by his dutiful son. 

In bidding adien to my noble host, I informed him that I would 
do myself the honor of writing in two or throe days my reply to 
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his flattering pn^ositioiL Aa I h&d spoken of viuting Berlin 
befoie returning to Paris, Lord Falniereton was bo kind aa to gire 
me a letUc to the fiiitisli Chorgd d' Affaires at that place, which I 
■coeptedwiihap 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

A TISIT TO TUE rOHEION OFHOB. 

On my letom to Loadon I renewed my delibentiont on the 
norel and sednciag prospect of eBtering into coanection with the 
Sritish Foreign OfSoe. I had at the time mother scheme ia my 
bead, which had tcmptationa of its awn, and promised ample re- 
muneration for the time and attention hestowed on it, ' Still 
political ooGupalioh waa more to my taste, and the chance of 
playing a pirt, however liumble, in the affairs of the tk^ee lading 
nations of the world, En;;biiil, France, and the United Btetee, 
was a consideration that appeiled not so much to my vani^ oi 
■mbition, but I hope to lesa sclUsh fiselings, and which, finally, 
overcame all douhta and scruples. If I had thoug;bt for a single 
moment that the covert ohject in view was to entice me into re- 
nouncing that allf'ginnce to my native country and her interest!;' 
which every right mind and sound lieart must cherish as one of 
the most sacred ttnties and noblest of sentiments, I should havo 
shrunk from the offer as I'u insult and a disgrace; or had I sup- 
posed that my services would ba lequired for executing the de- 
signs and promoting tho aggrandisement of England to bet 
exclusive profit, if not to the detriment of bcr rivals, I would 
equally have declined the task prbpWed. Believing, however, 
that the profound itatcaman and practical politician at tho bead of 
Uer Majesty's fonsign polity, saw distinctly thnt the period had 
anired not only in tbe career of England, but the world's histoqTt 
when the advantage of one nation could not be secured at ,the 
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■acrifiee of the rest, but that nationa, like individuala, were 
mutually dependent, and that Providi'DCC had dearly dcsi>;ne<l the 
fraternity of mankind by giviii<; to each seiiarate facilities for 
■upplying the irsnta of all ; conriiiKd tliat Loril I'aliut^rstoa had 
the inteUigence to perceive this great fiindanieatal trutb, the 
energy la maintun it, and the oapueity to apply it ; satisfied that 
bil purpoM waa to foater aentimeiits of eateem between the tkree 
great nationa la the ran of dviUsation— to aubdue thaiir van 
initiei^to abate their prejudices— to increase their friendly rela- 
tions, with K view to enliancin}; the material prosperity «f all, 
leaving tuA to decide for itself all domestic questions of politics 
and morals ; forming such conclusions us these, I saw nothing in 
the offer to become a satellite of the English Foreign Office, that 
waa not honourable ond in the highest degree attractive I tfain- 
doned, therefore, all previous prqjecta, gave up my visit to 
Berlin, wrote to the nolile Viscount thst I was ready to enter into 
the arrangement suggested, and went off to Paris to put myself in 
connection with the lion. Mr. EdiTardes, as indicated by bis X^ord- 
•hip in case my decision was in the aifirmative. 

I was anxious to know whot functions would be assigned to me, 
and I was a good deal more puislcd to divine what I was fit for in 
the way of diplomatic service. I had no experience of the kind up 
to this time. My life had been of n desultory and somewhat vagrant 
description. After scrambling through the University, running 
through a course of law, I had given the most of my time to 
travelling, interspersed with episodes rathei more eccentric than 
profitable. To be sure, I had always taken a deep interest in 
politics in the largest sense. TJio government of mankind had 
ever teemed to me the most myeterioui and complicated of 
problems, and in tnveiaing the nations of £urDpe and Asi^ I waa 
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not ao absorbed by theii smniement* u to neglect casting a keen 
and lympathetio glance at the diiTeient conditions of men ta 
shaped and modified by the institutions of different ages. The 
essays I had thr6wn oS so bastiiy for a French journal conveyed, 
in part, the naulls c^ my observationa and reflection. Still, I had . 
sever been trained to any adminiatrative work, or employed oa. 
any political miasion of any kind. The idea, therefore, of patting 
on diplomatio hameM— reoeiring teerrt instructions— of being em- 
ployed on oeeiUi jobs, or engaged in niystifying; to unravel mystery, 
and thia, too, for a foreign oonntry, usually regarded as a foe to my 
own i all this, there was no denying, bad the chami of tremendous 
nordty, but it had a drawback in my utter inexperience to thread 
thaae winding labyrinths, I had a shrew J suspicion tliat either my 
Lord Palmerstoa or the Hon. lAr. Kdwardes hod given me more 
credit for address, for knowledge of the intricate ways and sub- 
terranean avenues of diplomacy, than I possessed, and I anti- 
cipated, therefore, not « Utile amusement at the ludicrous 
mystification that was sure to ensue. As my diplomacy must bo 
improvised for want of experience, I felt certain that I should, in 
aea phme, be cutting across their bows in the most comical 
fashion just at the moment probably they thouglit me astern. 
There is nothing mora exciting than a practical joke when the 
responsibility is not tjpon yourself, and the cddily of my being 
called upon to play the rSle of Sir Patrick O'Flenipo in real life 
enlivened my imagination, and sharpened my faculties for all the 
strange adventures that might befall me. There was only one 
thing firmly settled in my mind, and that was not to be entrapped 
into doing anything diaaredit[ible to myself or disloyid to the cause 
I andertook to serve. For all the rest I was indifferent. 

)lj amiable friend and aponsoi, the Hon. Mr. Edwardes, at Paris, 
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to whom I rq)orted myself on m j arriTal, was Just one of those 
diplomatic mysteries that was sure to lead me astray. He had 
the air of a man with his safety-valves screwed down, so to speak, 
full of the most important secrets ready to burst out and scatter 
confusion, if his power of suppression did not keep them nnder. 
This was no. affectation of manner, but the effect of usage. I 
expected my cautious Mentor to take off the mask before his 

m 

TelemachoSi and to initiate me into all the arcana I had a right to 
know before I eould hope to make myself useful -*bnt not a bit of 
it. Whether he thought me accomplished in all the roueries of his 
craft, or wanted confidence in me, or that he really had nothing to 
confide, quite likely, I know not ; but instead of information to 
guide roe, all I got were perplexing hints that led me into out-of- 
the-way conclusions, and which, without a miracle interposed, 
would some day carry one or both of us down into some bottom- 
less quagmire of discomfiture. This quiet game of bo-peep was 
one day interrupted by my diplomatic friend asking me " to write 
something.*' This was a startling request. 
" About what ?" I demanded. 

•• What you please," he replied. " I want to see your style.** 
This suggestion was not at all to my taste, and somewhat 
offensive to my pride. It was treating me very like a schoolboy 
who is requested to do some ciphering to show his proficiency. I 
interpreted the real purpose of the Hon. Mr. Edwardes as only to 
get at my opinions, which I should have been too happy to express^ 
viva voce, if he had stated the subject. To write something about 
nothing is not a very inviting task ; but it struck me that, perhaps, 
I might sail round my wily ally by writing some slipshod matter 
that would force him into criticism. I do not know whether he 
penetrated my design, but nothing could be more Amnyng than his 
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■nrprise, which *i>oa changed into roand sbtlse; of what I had 
done. He expressed himtelf with a hear^ blvqtaess that pro- 
voked my mirlh. - ■•'..- 

"That's downright trash," be exdaimed, looking. «Ver my 
maouscript. 
. "Too doa't mean itP"I said, affecting aatoniahment.'-;'*..* 

" What in the world did yon writo this staff for 1" he oooMsMd. 

" Only to oblige jon." ••■>' 

" That won't do." And hepntmy MSS. into the fire. ',■.■.- 

" What's to be done now ?" I queried, laughing outright. 

" You most write somsthing I can send over to Broadlauds," 
was his rejoinder. 

" Indeed r' I aaid. growing seriooa; "that's another kSui. 
But what topic this time ?" 

" You must select your own." 

" Suppose I take the present oonditioD of France," I soggeslad, 
with a knowing look. 

" That wJU do," he replied, with a Bmile. 

I saw I must make an effort on which my fortunes depended. I 
didn't like the job at all, but there was no help for it, and so I set 
to work. I, began a pamphlet with a Trench title, ta France, qiu 
wut elU, (What does Prance wish>, and then proceeded to solve 
the enigma after my own fashion. In discussing the condition of 
France, I naturally commented on the state of Europe generally, 
and added some side-views of Lord Palmerslon's policy, which I 
earnestly applauded. An episode on the growing power of the 
middle class I took some pains with. After writing a portion of 
the above, I sent it into my literary taster, %nd be expressed 
himself with the some pithinese oa before, but in a more compU- 
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" Admirably I '^.he HBterted, " aothing oould be better." 

" Shall I bMt it?" I enquired. 

** By all meant, it's just the tUing." 

Wbeq my taalc was done, I waited patiently for tbe next move, 
for B^ probation had slackened my ardor somewbat. In a short time 
aflar.^ltis I received an hitiniation from the Hen. Hr. Edwardes 
tfc«(-i had better make & second risit to Broadlands, and report 
'inyaelf to Lord Palmertitoii, who would give me the requisite 
'- .instructions as to my work. He desired me to carry my MS3. 
'along with me to lay before his Lordship, us be had only conveyed 
to him bis opinion of it. Infernng, of coarse, that he had authority 
for iuch advice, I left Paris in a day or two fur Southamplon, only 
UTen miles from Broadlands, whence I wrote to its noble owner 
that I bad come again to Englsod at the sug^stion of Mr.Edwarde;, 
and would bo flattered by an interview with his Lordship at such 
time and pUce as would suit his conveuience. I thought it likely 
he would name a day to see mc in London. T despatched my note 
by a messenger, and the same afternoon received the following 
answers— 

Sroodlands, 16tli October, ISM. 

Mr DEAB Sn^^ 

I am Btiil here, and Hhall mnatn hen for ten days Itrnger, 
therefore, if yon wish to nee me, yon must do mo the favour toeome 
here. Can you do so this afternoon P Wc dine at the some hoor 
>■ when you wore here, and you will find your room rcftdy. 

Yours faithfully, 

H£NKT WiKOPF, Esq. FALMEItSTOU. 



I was not a little gratified at the cordial tone of thia iavitation. 
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which ihowed that I bad not lost gronnd in hia Lprdship'a good 
opinion. I dmve over to Broadlands before dinnn, and wu re- 
ceived wilh CTen greater kindneu than before. I fonnd aerersl 
didinguished penoas enjoying the bospitality of the Foreign 
Minister, and amongst them some membera of the Diplonutio 
Corps. The Btoming after aij arrival Ibanded my iraelamto^aB 
Lordship, who feared bo would not have time to perose it, 
but desired me to come to bis cabinet during the afternoon, 
and talk over matters. It was clear that Lord Falmerston 
was entirely satialied with the information ooa*eyed to liim by 
Mr. Edwardes of the soandness of my views. I waited upon Ms 
Lortbhip before diuner, whom I found hard at work at a high desk, , 
in a. spaciona room, surrounded by booVcases. He bid me be 
seated, and,'sBying that he had not had a moment during the day 
to glance at my lucubrations, begged me to give him a brief 
analysis of what I had written. I did so, when he simply n- 
matlLcd that I had gone over a wide ground, and that he waa sure 
I had done justice to it. Though pleasant in bis mumer, Ma 
Lordship seemed indisposed to talk politics. I touched delicately 
on French affairs, to which he responded briefly. Without pr^ 
meditation, I asked him what he thought of Louis Napoleon*! 
chances. This was coming too dose, I conld see, for the nobia 
Secretary turned abruptly round on hia chair, got np, pnt hia back 
to the fire, and then said, witb great cantioo, " Well, he has made 
no mistake yet." Thia was explicit enough for a Hinister of 
State. It was apparent tlat Lord Falmerston thought &vouiably 
of the future of -the Prencb Prince President from bis unqualified 
encomium of hia past. To say the President had made no mis* 
takes amid the tiying difficnlties fie had contended with, waa to 
award high pniae to hia statenaanahip. 



3? 
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I tlten dedsied to Lcotl Falmenton my naduieu to enter Into the 
arrangement lie had proposed, wben, expressing his Batisrnction, 
he desired me, on going np to Loudon, l& call on Mr. H. U. Ad* 
dington. Under Secretary of State, at the ^OTeign Office, his aUtr 
egtf u his tiordship styled him, and that he vould shap? my 
matters to my lilciug. 
/ I left Broatllanda the following day for London, where, npon my 

arrival, I called at the Foreign Office, in Downing Street. I was 
shewn by the messenger on serrice into an aote-room, a large 
dingy apartment, where, after giving my card, I was desired to 
wait till Mr. Addington was disengaged. AAn a brief detention, 
I was conducted into the private loom of the Under Secretary of 
State. He was a man ofsomefifty years and upwards, very erect in 
stature, with a cold and formal manner, and a severe expression of - 
bee. He desired me to be seated, and proceeded at once to 



" Lord PalmerstoB informs me," he said, " that you are to be 
employed in the Foreign Office." 

" Tea, Sir," I returned, with an affable smile, which was quite 
thrown away. 

" Wiit do you expect in the way of salary? " 

"Why, really," I said, hesitating, " I have not thought of tha 
matter." 

" I have instmctions to arrange it," continued the Under Se- 
cretary J " will you say what sum will do ? " 

I saw that ceremony vras wasted on this model of an admiois- 
trator, so, after reflecting a moment, I replied, " Four or five 
hundred will do to begin with." 

" Very welL Tour salary will be five hundred pounds a-;eai, 
paid quarterly, to begin from the fintof this month." 
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As my ntilitj was quite nncertaiii, I thongbt this compensBtioii 
very lUxral, and was goinj; to say so, but a {taace at the impas- 
rive connteiMiice of tbe Under Secretary checked me. His hoii- 
neea was simply to caAy out the instrndions of the Uinister, a g ?'£' 
mere matter of rootine, in whirh he had neither interest nor n»- V: '* 
ponribility. Finding that Mr. Addington was standing qnieUj '^^m' 
with his back to the fire, wholly absorbed, apparently; with holding ' "^ 
up his coat tails, I rose, and inquired if he had any inslructiona to 
give me P 

" No, I have not." 

" Shall I call, then, anotlier diQT f ** 

"Where is your address?" 

« London Hotel, Albemarle Street." 

" I wiU write to yon when I am instructed." 

By this time I was congealed down to the frigid lerel of Mr. 
Addington'a manner, and so bowing with the utmost gravity, I 
retired without uttering another word. The sunshine onl of doors 
soon restored me, and as I ettotlcd homeward across St. Jamas'i 
Park, I found myself in a rather buoyant state of mind. Five 
hundred a-year suddenly added to the income of a single man, is 
not at all calculated to excite disagreeable emotions, and I really 
wondered how the Under Secretary could display such exteaordioai; 
apathy in doing so pleasant a thing by anybody. But that was 
not all. There was the dignity of my new calling. To find one's 
■elf abruptly translated into the upper air of ofBdal life, with no 
more effort than in stepping in and out of the ascending machine 
at Uie Colosseum ; to feel yourself no longer one of the commoo 
herd, who have never had to do with affairs of state; to imagine 
that in the great diplomatic machine which is at work all the world 
over, you are heooeiorth to iguo as a screw of joan or leu im* 
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portMH^ witk the rewTVed power alirejs of diitorbing iU move- 
Benti iCpjroii eaa't ud tbem; to know, in ihort, thatjoa ue 
■lliii^'llinilliiil om. the itaff of the BritiBli Foreiga Office, with 
I^idminentoiiatilaheftdi'fliid'ASOO a-year to back yon, without 
hing able to comprehend by what magic you ev«r got tbere ; if all 
thii wai not ensugh to make your blood tingle and your head quite 
giddj on I fine bradog day in October. I would like to know what 
wonld. It it easy tA imagine that, in tliia elaitic frame of feeling, 
and with bo picarant a prospectire before me, I awaited, in perfect 
beatitude, the solemn lammons of the Under Secretaiy to letum 
'Nit^whencel came, and receive the BiMion I waa deitined for. To 
ine, by this time, it wai a mHller of extreme indifference how I wag 
diiposed of, for, as the Roman boaated that *' Every road led to 
itome," I might with equal conRdeace feel that eveiy employment 
led to honor. In the oourse of a few days I received the fallowing 



Hr. Addington presents his compliments to lb. 'Wikofi^ 
•ad, by desire of Lord Palmerston, rcqnests that Mr. "WikaS will 
etU on Mr. Addington at the Foreign Office this day, between 3 and 
4^(felock p.m. 

Foreign Office, 22ad October, ISSO. 



I iMplMpnnctnnlly with this inritation, and was received ui 
the aJAe nuttflT-of-fact way as before. 

"Isont for you," aaidUr. Addington, raising his head from his 
■tuid>np desk and dropping bis eyeglass, " simply to inform you 
ttat it is not quilB decided when to em^yjoa; thatia now under 
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*■ Veij will. Sit." I ntunwd b 1117 blandest ton^ and «Sli » 
amile meant to ha iimistiljle, " I >m at your dupositioo.'* 

" When that point ia aettled," contmoed the Under AHeti^, 
jnitu grim aa erer, "I^laaUteyoa ^^." .-r^. 

"Anything further?" I aaladb'afta a brief pansn. 

" Nothing foi the prescDt.** 

A mntnal Mlatation ended my aecond riait to tlie Toreign Of- 
fice. Without doubting for a moment the Under Secretary's admi- 
rable adaptation to hia office, I inwardly prayed, whilst there was 
yet time, tliat I might not fall under bia chilly shpernaion. I fed 
an involuntary reverence for one of jonr phlegmatlo men, frea ftiqft ' 
the aberrations of passion, vbose jndgment most be sounder and 
their oondnot more regular than that of weaker people, but ao little is 
my nature in harmony with tbeae, that I ahiink np like a senaitire 
leaf whan Toome in oonta<A. To my anrprise, only two days later, 
came a aecond ofjpel from the Foreign Office to tilis effect- 



Mr. Addington reqneeta tb^ Mr. Wikoff will hare the g< 
to call on Um at this office eithex to^y or to-nioiTow after 3 o'dook, 
pjn. 

Foreign Office. S4tb Ootober, 'S& 

Brief as it waa I recognised aometbing less repelling in thia 
note than in the first, snd I began to hope that Ifr. Addingtoa 
would giadnally relent when be had once orereonu^ai sQaefbls 
repugnance to atnngera, cfaaracteristio of an insnlar jBofi^ bnt 
' carried to the verge of impolitenesa by an English aristocrat. I 
oaSed promptly at 8 o'clock p.m. of the day I leonTod the above 
note, and waa admitted to Ur. Addington'a a^iotam a momcait 
after atnding i» mj card. I bad augoied oorn^y, for tbo' SD-. 
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Addingtou's cx>uiiteinBioe underwent no reUxatioUf at least notling 
approaching to the firivolity of a smile, yet its sternness had sub- 
sided. His manner, too, tho* not positively pleasant, had far less 
of the adi profanum fmlpit in it. I began to cherish the fanc^ 
that I should yet creep through the crevices of bis official armor. 
Putting his back to the fire, his favorite attitude, he said— 

V Well, it is decided you are to go to Paris." 

** I am vexy glad of it," escaped me involuntarily. 

" It is thought you may be more useful there." 

'* I hope so," was my answer, tho' secretly considering if sudi 
was likely to be the case. 

** I think," continued Mr. Addington, '* that you will be put in 
connection with my colleague, Lord Stanley of Alderley, whose 
ftinctions are more political than mine."* 

I was near expressing my satisfaction at this without reflecting, 
but checking myself I simply said — 

" Very well, Sir." 

" When are you ready to leave for Paris ?" 

** To-day, if necessary." 

** Suit your convejiience," said the Under Secreury imther blandly, 
'' and on your arrival report yourself to the Marquis of Normanbyp 
to whom I will give you a letter." 

"As you please, Sir," I replied, "but if it will save you any 
trouble, Mr. Edwardes can introduce me in my new capacity, for 
I know his Lordship already." 

Little did I dream at the time of all the trouble this unlucky sug- 
gestion would cost me. The Under Secretary reflected a moment— 



* TiMrt an two Under Saoreuriea of 8Ut« oooneoted with the British Foreiffn OABfl^ 
the one penMowit, whoM dviiee are chieflj AdministrmUTe, and the other aopoialiA bf 
tbeVoNigBMiBiatvot the di^, and who ratirea with him Ifon offloa. 
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"Teiy well," he remukeil, " let Mr. Edvardea introduce yon. 
The less writtea the better." The caution of theexpeiieoced.offi* 
cial revealed itaelT in this shrewd phrase. 

'' Have you any ia^tructions to gire me ?" I enquired. 

" YouT instructions us to France," returned the Under Secretary ,'* 
"you will receive from the £inbai4y at Paris, but our policy to- 
wards the Uoiled States will be explained to you shortly, either by 
Lo^l Pnlnerston himself, or ilirough another channel, as he 
may direct." 

I bowed my acquiescence. 

" As there is nothing to dntain me long-er in London, I shall be 
off at once to Paris," I remarked. 

" It would be just as well," replied Mr. Addington, moving 
towards his desk, " and I wish you a pleasant trip over." 

Making my profound acknowledgments for this unexpected act 
of courtesy, I took my cong^, and retired. 

It may hare been only a methodical mode of proceeding, bnt it 
•truck me there was exceeding caution in the way the Foreign 
Office was dealing with me. It could not be that any doubis were 
entertained already as to my fitness for the duties I was to be 
entrusted with, for the views expressed ia the experimental 
broehHTt I had been called on to write, seemed to give perfect 
satisfaction ; but it niigllt be that the policy of the Government 
towards Prance and the United States was of sach a delicate and 
important nature tkit care was necessary in imparting it to a person 
that might not appreciate it, or who might possibly be averse to 
carrying it out. Up to this time all that I had said or written 
was conscientiously conceived and loyally uttered, but so practised 
a di^matiat as Iionl Palmeraton might infer more or less . than 
waiBieant. 
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I wu, M yet, trfaollf ignonnt of the employment to be assigned 
to me, or of the luKs to be executed, ttill m; raiod was firmly 
made up to do nothing repngnant to my oonTictiona, or contraiy to 
what I CDUceiTed to be the true pohcy to puraae. How far a 
Stateaman of Lord Palmenton'a extTaordinary ability wonlc! suffer 
independence in a hamble subordinate remained to be seen, I was 
entirely aatiafied from all that had transpired that the policy of the 
noble Secrotaiy of State towards France was to favour the interests 
of the Prince Louia Nepoleon so far as he could go without positive 
intcrt'ereoce with the domestic affairs of the nation. I apprehended 
no disagreement with his Lordship on this ground, for all my hopes 
of France were founded on the extension of the President's tenure 
of power. 

But, as regards the United States, I did fear tbe possibility of 
coming into collision with the opinions of Lord PaloMrston, 
though I had seea nothing in what he had said on ijiy first visit to 
Broadlandi to justify such an apprehension. The subject, then, 
however, was only alluded to, not discussed, and it might turn out 
that his Lordship entertained conclusions in many points opposite 
to mine. I felt duly conscious of my littlenen alongside of a 
political Titan of the force of Lord Palmerston: still I was con- 
Tinced that I knew far more of my own country than did any 
Enropeoo Statesman, no matter what his skill or experience. 
This was an advantage I never meant to yield. 

I knew what should be the policy of England towards the United 
States, but I did not know whether Lord FalroerstoD would look 
in tha same direction as I did. The traditions of the Foreign 
Office, and tbe prejudices of his class, might bias his views ; or 
had he the force and the desire to rise above both, if ha saw the 
interests of bis country demanded it. This I believed. Should 
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it torn oat othetirue, tiieti,,m7 tenure of attach^aliip to tbe Foreign 
Office would be ihort-lired, fori nerer could consent, calmly, to 
obej instnictioiis thst t constdcKdi on aupmior Icnowledge, to be 
disaatrou to the caooe I had undeitsken to tem.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A SIPLOK1.TI0 TKIUHPB, 



I rec^vetl the heart,? congratulations of the Hon. Ur, Edwvrdei, 
on ray retarn to Paris, at the final consummadon of myconnectiaa 
with the Pore^n Office, and in return I made hira ray warm acVnotr- 
ledgmenta for the part he had ia the mstttr. We dined together 
at the Caf^ Philippe by way or celebrating the eyent, and over our 
demi-taue I made knovn to him, amongst other details, that Mr. 
Addington had ofTored to me a letter for the UarquSa of Xornianby, 
but that I had reserved for hira the tatiaractioD of presenting me. 
My friend's countenance undenrent a marvellous change. 

" A letter to the Marquis of Norraanby, did you say ? " and he 
regarded me with astonish ment. 

" Yes," I repeated, surprised in my turn, " Mr. Addin^on pro- 
posed ray taking a letter to the Ambassador, exptaiaing my pontioa, 
but I suggested your presenting mo to him would do as well." 

"Indeed-!" he slowly responded, and sunk into a fit of deep 
reverie. 

I was singnlnrly puzzled at the strange mixture of wonder and 
disappointment manifested by Mr. Edwardes at so simple and natural 
an kuubfit. After cudgelling my brains for awhile, I broke in 
upontil meditations by abruptly asking what there was in my 
bringing over a letter to the Ajnbasaador that struck him as so 
verv odd. 
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"Vlhj" be laid, rousing himself, " I thought ths thing wiu to 
be m 8 diOncnt fooling Bltogether." 

" How BO ? " I enquired. 

** I nipposed." he continued^ " that the Amhataador was to 
know nothing at all of yonr connection with theForeiKn Qffice." 

"Indeed!" I said, beginning to get & little perplexed, "with 
whom, then, was I to consult in Paris F " 

" With me, of course," returned Mr. Edwardes, " andl cannot 
understand the motive of tliii new arrangement," 

llere waa a hitch at the very start of my diplomatic career, and 
it seemed ominoua. 

" Well, what is best to be done ? " I demanded, after a pause in 
our convenatioB, " the mailer had better be settled in ons way or 
the other." 

" Yon are right," he returned, " it had better be decided, so T 
will write to-morrow over to Broadlands to know if you are to be 
presented or not to the Marquis of Nonnanby." 

" It's of no great importance, after all," T declared, " for I shall 
report from Ume to time direct to Mr. Addingtoo as to what I am 
about." 

Whether Mr. Edwardes thought it worth bis while to write or not, 
I don't know ; but in touching on the same topic a few days later, 
he seemed anxious to divert me from seeing the Ambsssador. 

'* What's the use of your going to Lord Normanby ? " he re- 
marked, " he would only turn you over to his Private Secretary ; 
that nould.be the end of it. I am far fitter than be is to adviso 
with yon< Never mind Lord Nonnanby^-we can get on without 
him." 

This was the tenor of his remarks whenever the subject came up, 
bat it was cleariy the first intention of Mr. Addington I should 
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meet the Ambassador. I was tn doubt whethef it had been differ- 
ently decided, or whether Mr. Edwardes was anxious to monopolize 
me for objects of his own. Fearing I might get into some difficulty, 
I was half disposed to go direct to Lord Normanby, but I was 
reluctant to risk offending ifiy friend Edwardes, whom I liked in 
spite of his oddities. Still my position was ait embarrassing one. 

Before beginning such a job as I had in hand, I ought, as a 
matter of course, to have consulted at length with some competent 
party relative to my proceedings at Paris. I knew from my 
conversations with Lord Palmerston at Broadlands, that his 
intentions were pacific towards France, and highly friendly to the 
President of the Bepublic ; but there were a multitude of minor 
details upon which I might from time to time require information, 
and which I was not likely to get from litr. Edwardes, who either 
played dummy, or, more likely, was quite in the dark himself. 
I regretted deeply enough I had not brought the letter Mr. 
Addington had offered me to the Marquis of Normanby ; but I 
was not disposed to be idle, and began to revolve what I should 
set about, even without instructions. 

It was palpable enough that the best interests of England and 
France, material and moral, required a thorough understanding 
between them; and there was nothing in the world to prevent 
this but the violent prqudices which grew out of old fetids and 
actual ignorance of each other. These prejudices were kept 
daily alive by the bitter fulminations of the French Press against 
England ; arid to sotleu, il' not extmguisn these, I thon$rht my 
attention had better at ouce be directed. It was certdiuly a very 
droll task for me to undertake. An American and a Bepublican 
to set about reconciling the fiery journalists of Paris with perjide 
Mbion, as England was then styled, and which, whatever their 
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• liiKnigst thenuelrei, thcj cordially dialiked, vu ndly 
an mteijffiae that may have .tesEificd to my pluck more than it did 
to my amtmoa lense. Tet I wss' impirod by bo noble a caase, 
for the smallest soccesa would eontribate more or less to the good 
of tkese great nations, wd to the general interests of hamanity, 

3 saw that in approaching ttie £dit6n of the Fans Press, wbo 
were^wild witb party spint, I sboold be obliged to appeal to their 
interests, rather than to their patriotism or philanthropy ; but 
though -I sbould use political argaments, I had no politictd riews 
to propagate my aole purpose being a closer approximation bo- 
tween the French and Bpglish people. I drew comfort from the 
reflection that wuterer might be thodght of the ecoentrid^ of 
my prqjecta, no doubts eould be tbiown on my disinterestedness, 
toT 1 meant, o( course, to ccmoeal my diplomatic connection with 
Qie Engli^ Ooreniment, that would add to iny importance, but 
diminish likely my chances of success. 

In NdTember, '60, the entire Faiisian Press were writing with 
tbe keenest acrimony against England, and the great guns of 
journalism were as rapid and fierce in their abusive dischai^^es as 
those of sraalla calibre. The first journal in droulation at that 
moment wva La SiAle, exceeding 40,000 daily. It advocated the 
moderate Bepublic. and was condacted with great ability and 
earnestness of tone. -The 3iAla had taken the popular side from 
its origin, and Ha escutcheon was &ee from stain of inconsistent 
or «»ruption. I regretted to see this powerful journal, bitter aa 
ft was able in its diatribes agunst England, doing so much mis- 
chief, and I selected it as the first and most important mark for 
me to drcumTallate as best I eould. 

I .procnred a letter to its Editor, Louis Perrfc, a^d made Ua 
acquaintance. We had sareral friends in common amongst the 
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politidans of the daj, and pleaitant cordiality sood sprang up 
between us. After an interriew or so, I took a pliant moment 
and touched upon the delicate chord of perfide Albion, and the 
remarks of' an American on such a subject were listened to with 
curi()3ity. He was surprised at the elevation I gave the topic, for 
instead of discussing Oligarchies and Republics, or questions of 
territory and power. I spoke only of the interests of civilization 
involved in a friendly understanding between auch nations as France, 
England, and the United States. These simple views coming 
from a quarter ao unexpected produced a decided impression ; but 
I held stronger batteries in reserve, which were destined, however, 
for another party; for after a long conversation, the Editor-in- 
Chief said : 

"I would like you to see M. Lamarche; he wiites all our 
foreign articles, and has our entire confidence. Converse with 
him, and convince him if you can." So saying, he wrote me a 
few lines of introduction to the Editor specially charged with the 
foreign department of the Sidcle^ and I took mv leave with 
thanks. 

I followed up my advantage by calling immediately upon M. 
Lamarche. I knew something of his antecedents, and they were 
all against my hopes. He had seen both military and naval 
service under the first Napoleon, and had the ill-luck to be taken 
prisoner by the English, and to be detained till the dose of the 
War in the hulks at Portsmouth. There was reason enough for 
his prejudice against the English, and I regretted to have ao 
tough a subject to begin with. 

Nothing could be less conciliating than the maimers of M. 
Lamar(;he, I found, on first acquaintance. He had all- the bru9* 
querie of the French soldier, without^being tempered by the usual 
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sunyity of French courtesy. His face had a crabbed rather than ^ 
stem expression, but his eye redeemed it, for it sparkled with intel- 
ligence, not unmixed with s^oodness. His voice was harsh, but 
his articulation very distinct. Though rough, ^he was exceedingly 
off-hand ; and E wad quite it home with- him in five -minutes. He 
talked with great volubility ; his information wds vast and various, 
and his memory 6f men and events was prodigious. It required no 
little^ nerve Jto make head against such a torrent of ideas and recol- 
lections ia poured like a Niagara apon the overpowered listener of 
M. Lamarche. , . 

In my first interview with this very superior man, I was sin- 
gularly struck n^h the unalloyed common-sense of all his views 
and opinioils. The French temperament is ardent, anda calin and 
exact perceptito of ^ things is nure, especially on political topics, 
where their feelings mostly run off with tl^eir reason. M. Lamarche 
had seen a great deal of (he world ; his knowledge was copious^ 
and his mind well balanced. Upon this I built my aspirations. 
His thirst for information was intense ; and he never talked with 
any one without seeking to learn or teach him sometliing. An 
American was a curiosity and a study for him, and he drew merci- 
lessly on my experience. At the time I met M. Lamarche he had 
two favorite antipathies — England and slavery. ^.'Nothing could be 
unluclder for me. I saw him several times before I ventured to 
touch the first of these tender spots, and when I did he w^t off 
in one of his bursts of bilious vociferation that almost dismayed 
me. I prudently drew him out several times in this way on different 
occasions, and never once essayed to remonstrate. I knew my 
boldness would have the better effect when I once began to speak, 
my mind freely. M. Lamarche only knew me as a patient listener 
tod hardly dreamt I would ever venture to turn upon him yfiHh the 
▼igour of an assailant. 



V 
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The day oame^ and it was oyer a pleasant dixmer we took togetW 
and whiek I secretly hoped would render hipi more pliable 
to the impression I desired to make. We soon got upon politics, 
the only subject he relished; and the United States was discussed 
in every point of View. He feU foid, as I expected, of oar peculiar 
institution of alayery, and, admitting all he said on abstract 
grounds, I defended it in a practical point of yiew, and asked him 
to suggest a remedy for the eyiL I kept him chafing violently 
against this favorite horror of this tiU his polemical spirit was 
somewhat subdued, when I whisked him suddenly oyer to England. 

"I 8ee» M. Lamarohe," I said, "that you are always battering 
away at your nearest neighbours, the English." 

" Jh^ cet taerei Anglaii I *' (those infernal English I) he ex« 
claimed, with inefiCable disgust, and emptied his champagne glass 
at a draught, as though washing down a maaii of unpleasant 
souvenirs. 

"Do you know," I replied, in a pleasant tone, ""that I am sur- 
prised, that a man of your extraordinary intelligence should give 
way to a prejudice that belongs more to the 17th century than to 
the 19th; a prv^judice, too, that your reason must condemn, that 
your national interests oppose, and, above all, that your aspirations, 
as a Republican, require yOu to overcome." 

I don't believe M* Lamarche ever had so nauseous a bolus so 
miexpectedly administered to him, and coming, too, from an 
American, whom he regarded as a fellow foe to *'ei0t.«acrei An^ 
glaui* He was dumb for a moment, and stared at me with his 
eye twinkling and flashing like an enraged bull at some daring 
Picador advancing on it, lance in hand. He went off. as I ex- 
pected, in a perfect hurricane of words for half-an-hoor, which I 
a&cted to listen to with the most courteous attention* whilst I 
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was carelessly awaiting to see tha real effect of m<r woTda after tlie 
furoes of b,ii^c&oIer had deiired avny. I calculated aecurately, 
for, finJing I made no reply to hU denuaciatory phraKs, he came 
round to the poinl where I koew I had touched him viiolly. 

" Jftti piet iorriiU paradoxe eoui avet d'U la I" (What t 
horrible paradox you have ntteied), he uid, at leogth, " when you 
atate my hopes as a Bepublican are damaged, by easailio^ the 
aristocratic institatioas of England. It is just the contraij— " 
He stopped and looked curioasly at me. 

** It is no paradox," I replied. " I repeat it ia an egregioos 
error, nay, irone, a downright absurdity in the Bepublican party 
of France, to assail England in so nameasured a manner," I went 
on whiffiag my cigar quietly. 

** Un» abiurdiUI " ifrtieolated M . Lamarche with diffiiinlty, and 
continued gasing at me as though quite staggered. 

" Why, what oaa be clearer !" I returned. " What i* a Republic 
if not « Conatitutional Government? and where dan 'you find in 
Europe any nodel to justify your theories agniust the despotic creed 
b«t in England ? The English Qoremment may be an Oligarchy, 
yet it is not an Oligarchy of the midille ages, but a Parliamentary 
Oligarchy, the very thing you Bepuhlicans sought to establish in 
1848, but are not likely to succeed in. The only chance to save 
the French Bepublic, is to copy from the country you are 
daily disparaging from mere pr^udice, now quite out of date. I 
am far from recommending Parliamentary Government to France, 
which, before all countries, requires a vigorous Executive, butEng- 
l8[id is the only natioa ia Europe, or the world, where representa- 
tive institutions have existed for ceuturies, and where tliey have 
brought forth the fiuits of civil and religious liberty, that have 
flourished in still greater luxuriance Uiousanda of miles away bom 
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tbe psrent mS, in tte United States. Samflb is lurelir not 
fouT abject, M. Lkimrclie, noi that of any sane jtepublican, to 
wiita down repreMntatiTS insUtutioDa and which thv S'M" was 
founded ezpreasly to uphold; then why do yon deciy England 
instead of eulogising her i Ton are not obliged to praise the siisto- 
cratic features of her Constitution, which I, as an Ameriean, do not 
like, but remember, that in England only, of ancient or modem 
times, the principle of representation has flonriahed and endured." 

I knew my time had come, and I went on hammering the nail on 
the head in this foskion, resolved to pin down for ever, if possible, 
the anti-English hobgoblin that hauutcdthcfancyof my new friend. 
M. Lamarche was a soldier before he took up the pen, and true to his 
craft, he endeavoured to make a bold front of it ; but I saw his 
better part was cowed, that bis mind misgave him. Uis face had 
a troubled appearance, lie kept cracking up the filberts before 
him with astonishing vigour, exclaimiug occasional'y, during my 
tirades, " oi ca," or letting drop a phrase from the camp " eentre 
hleu," yet he did not seek to interrapt me. There was a tremen- 
dous commotion going on inwardly I could see, for logic was 
wrestling against tbe prejudice of years. 

" What you hare said there is striking," he declared, rising 
to go. 

" Yes, strikingly simple," I replied. 

" H fanl jf r^Aiir" (it ia necessary to reflect), he continued, 
and " I will lay what you have said before tbe Coundl of Editors 
to-morrow." 

I was aiirprised at the progress I had made. 

" I beg jou to do so," I said, earnestly, " for the Republic i* 
in a critical state, and the poUcy of its best friends is doing it more 
harm than its worst euemies." 
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I felt convinced that J bad got a firm grasp on the common 
sense of M. Lamairite, and I anticipated a farourabk result. His 
intellect anS claFacter, both noulJ join to prevent his persisting 
in a false vieir, liaving once perceived it. Only tbree or foui doya 
after this he invited me to dine with the leading EJiCon of tbo 
Steele, M. Bernard and M. Louis Joujdan. I accepted readily, as 
I desired nothing better than, to increase my intimacy with this 
powerful organ. 

I found my new acquuntances, like all Frenchmen, whatever 
their grade or occupation, perfect men of the vrorld, easy- 
mannered, free from preteusiaa, fine talkers, aad full of spirits. 
We discussed all manner of things as dinner went on, and when 
the servants left us, M. Lamarche turned short round in his off- 
band way and desired me to explain to his colleagues the views I 
had expressed the other day to him. I now saw the purport of 
my introduction to these gentlemen, and I declared my mind as 
frankly to them as I had done on the first occasion. To my ex- 
treme satisfaction, U. Lamarche sustained me, and to cover over 
his- owii conversion, he set to work adroitly to convince his 
eoHfrirtt that the Steele wi^s on the wrong tack in assailing repre- 
sentative institutions, even, though, unfortunately, they existed on 
the soil of perfide AlMon, 

Two or three more dinners followed this, and I rejoiced at this 
admirable opportunity of familiarising myself with the Bepublican 
mind of Prance id its moderate phase. The end of all this was, 
first, that the Steele ceased abusing England ; second, that it 
began to treat her with fairness and favour, and last, though most 
surprising of oil, instead of representing Lord Palmerston daily as 
the Mepbistopheles of the political world, it admitted his ability, 
and discussed his policy impartially. This was my first succasa 
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onr Frmclt pnjadice, which, howevci, ia so nearly mm out that 
it required only a diieet appeal to common sense to vBa-|Uish it. 
The plainest proof Ihlt the Simle saw that its misstoa iros falsified 
h attacking EnglsnA with her parliamentary institutions, is that 
to this day it has periisted in the tone I ventured to suggest was 
tilt proper one. 

The aatoniahment of my/t/u jfcSaltt, Mr. Edwardes, Icnew no 
bounds at sceiag the most influential journal in France drop its 
bitter hostility to England, and take up the cudgels in her behalf. 
He called it a triumph, and thought me adequate .to any effort 
■Iter that. A. distinguished friend of Lord Pulmcrstoii, when he 
heard of it, declared, " I had by that single exploit earned my 
rpaltiy salary ten times over." For my part, I was content that 
1 had a share in rescuing enlightened men and a leading journal 
from miataken conceptions of French policy, and so paring tha 
way to a better onderstanding between Frnn()e.end England. 

My May success against fonnijablo odds encouraged me to 
persevevB in the tame line of action, and I neit turned my atten- 
tion to the much read journal of the well known Eiuilc de Girardin, 
La ProK. It Was conducted with great vigour by its ovner, 
Girardin, who employed the best talent he could find la its various 
departments, betides contributing to it daily the productions of 
his own unrivalled pen. The tone of La Prene was uiifrieiiJly to 
England, bat its attacks were chiefly levelled at Lord Falinerston. 
J. thought it mii^ht proceed from peraonul dislike, or, perhaps, 
ftom mistaken views of tJie cliaiactcr and motives of the Eugli^U 
■ FoTti^ii Secretary. I felt no dolieary in opproacliing E. do . 
Girardiu on the subject, for I knew him intimately, and I was 
quite ^aatisfied if my representations convinced his mind he 
would abandoB at once his spiteful (Hamoar against Lord Pal- 
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meirtoii ; ftir 6im6iQ, though " nothing, if not critical," vss 
never unjust from mere love of censure. 

It turned out juit 113 I aiispccleil. Tliougti so prominent a man 
fur so many years. Lord Pulmerslon is the least uoderatowl of any 
Slalcsmaa in Europe. He ia accused cverywhcrs of being lite 
enemy of everybody, which is so far true tliat he mnintaina the" 
intereata of Englauil with a hand no less firm thiin sUillU. Foreign 
Statesmen find it impossible to outirit liim, ivhiUt his Rensclcss ac* 
tivitj gives t|jem no rest. If they take their eye off. from him for 
s moment "ley find some advantage lost, and in their rnga they 
pelt him pitilessly in tha. columns of the official journal from St, 
relersburgh to Washington. 

The policy rf Lord Palmerston is intensely national, and he will 
push English influence, and advance English interests, in every 
<iuarter and against everybody. Perhaps his seal may sometimes 
be indiscreet, and lie risks more than he can gain, but, on per* 
ceiving ibis, he retreats with a dexterity that conMqnds his 
opponents. Just at the moment they are prepared to crash Iiim in 
the corner, where at last they've got Uioi, they discotfir to tlieir 
consternation he is not there, hut smiling pleasantly at them from 
another poiut. There are some who tliiak that Lord Fulmerston 
is so fond of a joke that he cannot restrain bU love of fun in the 
gravest matters, and that he plays with politics os a kitten with a 
Wl, but I am in the habit, on the contrary, of regarding Lord 
Palmerston as one of those vigilant mariners who knows that 
tlie vessel of atnte, like other craft, sails best and straightest when 
the bdm is kept in constant motion, 

When I asked De Girardin flatly why he so oftrn invoi^^hed 
against one of the ctevereit meuof the epoch, he exchuiued in his 
npid wi^y : — 
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** Pour mille et mille raisani** (for a thousand reasons), 
D'abord" (in the first place) I said, 
D*abord,'* he repeated, hesitating, as though completely posed. 

It was probably the first time he ever reflected why he attacked 
him. Bccovering himself, he said :— > 

** Cest Vennemi acharne de la France** (he is the ferocious enemy 
of France), 

" Do you think so?*' I replied, doubtingly. 

** Comment^ is there any question of it ?" and away he went into 
an angry description of the outrage committed against France in 
1840, when Lord Palmcrston gave a lesson to Mefaemet Ali in 
Syria, 

" You must admit. Monsieur de Girardin,*' I said, after he had 
fiuishcd, " that it is an imperious necessity for the English Govern- 
ment to maintain their footing in Egypt, as it is their highway to 
India?*' 

Scit** (Be it so), hs answered. 

Why, then, you admit that Lord Palmerston only did what 
he would have been a coward or a traitor not to do in 1 840. It is 
clear that it was not to offend France, or to diminish her influence 
in Egypt that he attacked the Pasha, but it was to save India from 
peril, which France had cenairily no wish to see endangered. It 
was a bold act, bvt a necessary one, and the French are too 
valiant to condemn courage when occasion calls for it." 

" It was pusillanimous in our Government to suffer it** returned 
M. do Girardin, " but that poor man, Louis Philippe, sacrificed 
everything for peace." 

" It would have been madness in France," I continued, " to 
make war with England in '40. What interest had France to 
prevent Lord Palmers^n struggling to keep the high-road open to 
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India ? None in the vorld. A great outcry was raiBcd against 
M. 'fhiera and Louis Philippe at tbe time bj the Ojtposition 
ontors and jouniaU, but the Government knew public opinion forbad 
BBuicidnlwar on such trifiinggroundi." • . 

" Ataii ee Lord Pnlmerston Iravaille toitjours etpartout eontre la 
France" (but that Lord Polmerston is. always wcrking in eray 
place agHinst Fmtice), exclaimed DeGirardin. ;^ 

" What proof hare you of that t" I demanded. 

Whilst he was trying to rake up the prOefs, ' I went on to flay 
that I bad indubitable proofs that Ijord Palmer^ton's tympa- 
thies were wholly French ; that, besides his admiration for la 
grande nalton, he kuew tliat the ioteresta of his own country ii^ 
peratively demauded a fraternal alliance with France, and thercrortf 
it was impossible for him to rUk a rupture by working against her 
Mcrelly, or oCherwise." 

"It most be strong proof, indeed," declared deGirardin, incredn- 
loDs, " to make me credit tliat," 

" Lord FalmeiEton used almost this very language only a few 
weeks ago." 

"To whom?" cried de Girardia, aatoniahcd, 

" ji totre MxiSeur," 1 replied. 

"To you P" 

*• Commmt done" aaid de Girsrdin, lis' curiosity getting the 
better of him, "expliquei moi lout cela" (explain all that to me), 

I then began to speak of my recent visit to Broadbnds, and re- 
lated all the pleasant and sensible things said of France by the 
noble Secretary of State, and of his desire to cultivate in the in- 
tereat of both notions the closest tics of amity. I might have 
tdded an B4ditionBl proof of his sincerity by atating the object of 
bis engagement with me, but I forbore doing so. 
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M. dc Girardin was visibly softened by my positive testimony 

pB to the sentiments and character of Lord Pahncrston so widely 

' opposite to the opinions he had always entertained. We talked 

the matter over for some time, when the aggressive journalist 

seemed inclined to rally again. 

" Mais a ae mele de tout, my Lord Palmerston," (but he inter- 
feres in everything, my Lord Falmerstou) he exclaimed, as tho' re- 
luctant to give up his prey. 

" El vou$^* (and you), I said, langhing loudly, " what is there 
}*our impetuous activity does not interfere with ? Woe to all Gro- 
vcrnnjciits if ever you become Minister for Foreign Affairs." -M. 
dc Girardin uas obliged to laugh in his turn at this just retort, 
and he added good naturedly — > 

" Eh hieii I I see I must be careful how I handle your noble 
friend hereafter.*' 

lie was as good as his intimation, for I remarked that \a Prense 
took from that tiiuc a difTerent view of Lord Palmerston's charac- 
ter and acts. 

Tiuvling my victories so easily gained, I was not inclined to 
relax ujy exertions, but went on from conquest to conquest, even 
till I succeeded somewhat in subduing the deep-rooted asperity of 
Amcdoc Achard, whose Anglophobia was so rabid that he 82)ared 
not even the cut of Lord Normanby's coat, when no other object 
to vilify presented itself. 

I often met the sparkling ./Vwi/Wowij/ff of the Assembfee Nation- 
ale at the pleasant dinner table of M. Vandenbruck, of the Ame- 
rican banking house, Green and Co. I used to rally him on 
his worrying propensities. I threatened him once, if he did not 
suspend his attacks yx^w the unoffending Ambassador, that I 
would some day carry him off to the Embassy m bI armii and 
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present him. The cheiice <d audi a eontreltmpt befaHing him had 
its effect, and by degrees Lord Vonnanby's name disappeared 
from the we^ly ragout serred up so piquantly by Amed& Achard. "'■ 

In short, I discoTered that not only irsa the chatacteraud di'po- 
sition of the British Foreign Secretary totally misundeEstood 
hy the Press of Paris, but that tny representations of him were 
BO acceptable as to lead to an entire revolution in their opinions and 
expressions concerning him. I consider this, certainly, a most 
desirable result, as the prejudice of Xao^ years against Lord 
Palmerston was likely to militate more tlian anything else against 
that harmony and cordiality between the two nations bo specially 
iuToked-by his Lordship. With a view to disabuse the minds of 
multitudes, as well as to remove arguments from the hands of those ' 
whose interest or passions ui^ed them to seek the eatrangement of 
England ond France, the idea occurred to me to draw up a 
conversation with Lord Palmerston, not an imaginary one, in the 
style of the celebrated Lpudor, but an anonymous one, so far as the 
collocutor of his LonBhip was concerned, and I knew that. I 
could procure its insertion in nearly every jauroal of Paris el la 
Banliem. 

I made a sketch of this sort, patting as exactly as I could re- 
call them hia Lordship's words into his own mouth again, bnt at 
the same time giving a precision to his language, tliat wonld pre- 
vent it being " strained to grosser issue" than was desirable. I 
felt duly sensible that even in making" an anooymcas report of his 
' Lordship's political views, every care must be taken noi to expose 
him t« criticism or unpleasant comment. I thought that I 
managed the thing with requisite caution, and when I finished 
the job, I laid it before my^plomatio naveilUad, Mr. Edwardes, 
■Uidpating new congratnla^na uponthefelidtyof my oonoeption. 
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To my astonishaeut he fell foul of my scbeme with a vigor of de- 
nunciation that for a moment shook my notion of its propriety to 
the base. 

" "What a horrible idea \ " he said, holding up his hands as if 
thunderstruck. . 

" Indeed," I said, fumbling my MSS., and looking, I dare say, 
as Desdemona did when she asked ." what innocent crime she'd 
committed P " 

* " Throw the stuff into the fire," he continued, " and don't think 
another moment of such an outrage." 

By this time I had recovered my composure, and so I asked 
him to explain himself a little dearer, if he wanted to convince me. 

" Explain myself 1 " he demanded. " AVhy, do you think, after 
publishing a gentleman's conversation, you would ever be admitted 
to his house again ? " 

" That's a very high-bred notion of yours," I replied, seizing 
his idea at last. " " Nothing could bo more proper in the abstract, 
but nothing more irrelevant on this occasion." 

I was half disposed to say absurd^ but did not. 

" Irrelevant 1 " he echoed, as much shocked as ever. 

"What is more common now-a-days," I persisted, " than to 
publish conversations with distinguished men living and dead, and 
what can be more harmless, if every trait of the literary portrait 
revealed is to the honour and advantage of the party depicted P 
You know how much I have accomplished in overcoming preju- 
dices by true statements of Lord Palmerston's sentiments, and 
what possible objection can there bo to doing this in a more com- 
prehensive way, since the object to be gained is so important." 

I soon discovered that argument was thrown away on my obsti- 
nate friend, who was swelling to bursting with an overstrained. 
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■ense of propriety, whicU I thought was entirely inapplicable to t!ie 
case; but I Tound it impossible to reduce him to my view of tlte 
matter by, reason or logic, and so I decided at once lo bury in 
tbe recesses of my portfolio the excommunicaled manuscript, 
nhicfa, beyond a doubt, iras likely to effect much good, without 
nny great damage to let bUnidaitcet. I had reason to believe, 
bo never, that the warmth of my friend Mr. Edwardes on. this 
occasion bad its source in another incident T see no objection to 
relating. 

I happened to encounter Lord Normanby, the Ambassador, at 
dinner one day, and on reminding him where I had tbe pleasure of 
meeting him occasionally in London soma years before, he ex- 
pressed his readiness to renew my acqunintanee, and desired me to 
call on him. I did po a few days later, and naturally enoTigh in 
tbe course of conversatioa, I alluded to my connection witb the Fo- 
reign Office, which I toolc it for granted bad been mentioned to him 
by Mr. Edwardes, as he had promised to do. Lord Nonnanby's 
■nrp rise was extreme. Heknewnotbiu^at all about it, and there- 
fore I was tinder the necessity of giving him some explanation, 
referring hint to Mr. Edwanles for further details. It tumad out, 
however, that I gave Mr. Edwardes great umbrage by this seemingly 
harmless act of mine, which X regietted but could not understand. 
He never vouchsafed me any explanation. I felt sure that Lord 
PdlmcTBton never intended jnyappoiatment to remain unknown to 
the Ambassador at Paris, as is evident from Mr, Addington's offer 
of a letter, and how wast to know that Mr. Edwardes bad neglected 
or forgotten to mention it. This incident, triSing as it was. led to 
eonsequcQces more grave that I may possibly mentioa in their 
place. 

That the ?o»igo Office might not lemun in Ignorance of woat 
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I was abont, I wrote over to Mr. Addington some brief details of 
what I have related above, and added such items of political in- 
formation as I thought would be interesting if not useful. I re- 
ceived soon after the following reply, which I considered satisfactoiy, 
as it encouraged me to continue mj missives :— 

Private. Estcourt, 27th December, '50. 

. Dear Sib, 

I have received your letter while en eongS in the conn try, 
and have transmitted it to my ooUeaguc, Lord Stanley (of Alderley), 
for Lord Polmcraton^a. information. 

It wiU be bettor that you should address your letters in future to 
Lord Palincrston, or to Lord Stanley (marking them " Private") 
through Iler Majesty *s Embassy at Paris. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. U. ADDINGTON. 



It was clear enough to me from this letter that Lord Palmerston 
desired to be kept informed of my proceedings in Paris, and the 
direction given me to forward my reports to the Foreign Office 
convinced me that I was not responsible to Mr. Edward08» ibofngli 
it was apparent enough that he wished to assume mj jffpl^wifltfff 
guardiansbipr 
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CHAPTER X. 



TBI eAUHTLXT AAISBO. 



WKiUt oeen[aed in tite manner ftbore related, my ■ttenfioa wu 
constantly alive to passiDg events. Every mceeeding montt 
brought with it sdme new phase of the contest daily growing . 
more distinct between the aggressivB Assemblv and their intended 
victim, the President. At length, in Januai^, 'fil.thtf maak was 
thromi aside by the Monarchists of thfl Assembly, and MpUM 
were henceforth tAken to conceal their intention to get rid of the 
Prince Louis Napoleon at the earliest practicable moment. Prt- 
nuning on bia weakness they had, at first, eadeavonred to dragoon 
him into obedience. Finding him less pliant than expected tlu^ 
next essayed the orts of flattery, and the coarser Cormptton of 
bribes. Discovering that he was as reluctant to yield to seduction 
as to dictation, and as blindly convinced as ever of the President's 
incapacity, the Monarchists ioit their temper, and M. Thiers 
launched the famous phrase vhicfa was regarded as a sentence to 
exeention. " 11 faut en Jinir" (it is necessary to put an end to 
tm), dedhred the aspiring arbiter of the destinies of Pronce, 
Vtd th« n^io^itr of the Assembly set their wils to work aa to 
'ttt Ixift' 4k>de of suppressing the unhappy President, who, by 
ffi> become the tool of faction, had inouired their puissant 



The BepttbUcan mmorilj vastly enjoyed the fatal struggle now 
abotttto begin between the Monsidiieal minority utd the President. 
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wlioor ibey clilce dcteiied, and botk of wbom thcj desired Tieartilj to 
see overClirowD. in the expectation of jump.ng: into their pkccs. and 
«o getting^ack to power again. Calculaiing, in the grim spirit of 
logo, "now ivhethcr he kill Cassio, or Cassio kill him«" they 
felt sure that the result must be to their advantage. It was, in- 
deed, melancholy to a passive spectator, like myself, to see a great 
and noble nation like France bocomc the mere sport and toy of io 
many political ffamins, and all its vast interests jeopardised, and 
the lives of thousands endani^crcd, merely that the leaders of this 
party or that might wear the embroidery of Ministers of State, 
live in sumptuous palaces, and recL'ive the homage of the crowd. 

Such has been the pitiful history of the world, but I felt the 
time had come in France, as elsewhere, when politicians must do 
something else than merely cabal and intrigue to wield the So- 
vereign power. In the depth of their selfishness and the ardor of 
their ambition, I saw that the politicians of the Assembly, both 
Monarchists and Republicans, had lost sight of this grave truth 
or more probably were entirely ignorant of it. Such is the vanity 
of man that your keen politician is too apt to overrate his tricks, 
his cunning, and devices, whilst he ignores that picrcijig common 
sense of the masses which now-a-days is a /aii accompli, "When 
in the pride of intellect, and with all the pomp of oratory, M. 
Thiers, from the height of the Tribune, avowed his unfeigned 
contempt for the " vile multitude." I pitied his infotuation and 
deplored the fate that awaited him — the infallible punishment of 
bis ignorance or obstinaqr. The ** vile multitude" has governed 
France since 1789, and what has been the fate of all who have 
sought to guide it against its knowledge of its true interests, both 
Monarchists and licpublicans ? 

I built my faith on the resident's future from his accurate 
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Iniovledge of the \\asl, and bk e^KJeitf '<iimipreheiMioit.flf thM 
pieaent, ai revealed in Ilia doily conduct. He seemed to reco^iie 
tlic fact tliat there nna a power in France greater Lhan that of tbt 
ABsembly or his own, the poirer qf public opinion, nnd that hii 
chancea of duration depended upon bia obility to ioterpict itg 
wiihea. Willi tho daring of CEdipu.s, he undertook to solve the 
riddles of this terrible aphyni. . Order, and liberty, so far as 
compatible with order, and tbe material development of Franca 
— it was thus he prppouuded the enigma of tbe future. As far 
sa it depended on him he struggled to carry out these eonclasiona 
of tbe popular mind, and steadily avoiilcd, his crowning act, to 
mix himself up with (he factious proceedinga of the Assembly. 

The President felt his strength increasing gradually as his 
character became better known, not in Paris merely, but in all 
parts of Prance which be visited in his summer tours. His 
speeches, clear and concise as his Uncle's, but appealing to Ihe 
sense "rather than tbe passions of llie people, convinced them tbe 
President understood their wants and interests. Tbe aeclainatioos 
which testified to their satiefaction at such a discovery wers 
translated by tbe cynics of the Assembly as tlw homage of the 
*' rile multitude" to a great name- 
In the winter of 51, the President began to prepare himself for 
the conflict he saw approaching — and hia acta of daring resolution 
now and then astounded the leaders of all parties— but they 
attributed to caprice and temper what wu tbe result of coura^t 
sagacity, and decision. 

There was one event worth recalling, as It arrested tbe attention 
of all France. I have spuken already of General Changarnier as a 
guest of the President at tbe dinner I have recorded. He was, 
then, high in the eatoem of the Presideul and tbe public both for 
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lis nilitaiy repatation and grave cbaracter. ThQ President 
inrested him with the command of the First Division of the Army, 
as well as of the Garrison of Paris, a total of some 150,000 men. 
This was a high mark of confidence, but the execution of his 
duties left nothing to be desired, and the relations of the General 
with the President were for a long time harmonious and cordial. 
Holding so important a command, including the military control 
of the Capital itself, made General Chang nrnier a very desirable 
acquisition, and the leaders of the Monarchical party sought to 
win his ear, and seduce him from his allegiance. The rapid rise 
of Cbangamier, and the popularity he enjoyed, had, no doubt, 
elicited a soaring embilion, and weakened his judgment. It was 
hinted to him that he might play the part of General Monk over 
again, and restore the exiled Dynasty. Deceived, like the rest, 
by the quiet deportment and silent habits of the President, the 
General began to think himself the better man of the two, and to 
wonder, no. doubt, why he should not be President as well as 
OiDeral. Certain it is, he lent himself to the seductions practised 
on him, and joined the camp of the Monarchists. 

This was soon known to the public, who thought that he had 
no business to take any part in politics, but ought to confine 
himself to his military duties alone. The Monarchists thought, 
and Changarnier also, that his popularity with the Army was so 
great, that the President would not dare displace him, lest a 
military rebellion might ensue. A great many people thought 
80 too. 

Things went on in this critical way without o£fering the Presi* 
dent any open cause of rupture. 

An incident occurred at last which not only afforded one, but led 
to another important result. During the coiirse of the autumn,* 
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the President ordered t}ie Ann? of Peris, some 60,000 men, to lie 
mainBuvTed in portions, at different times, on the plains of Satory, 
near Paris.- The President attended these Reviews, and astonished 
some of tb« old Generals, iaclinvd to sneer at him, by taking the 
. command, and displa^og his eapadty to manage a eorft d'armA 
in the field. General Cbangainier was also there as Oencrel-in- 
Chief. As the work >a* hsnl Itoth on officers and men, con- 
suming the greater part of the day, the President, thought it 
wonld be no great oulrage on military discipline to order refresh- 
ments to be serred during the hour of repose allowed. Ghampngne 
was furnished for the officers, and the men were supplied with & 
sausage and biscuit. This was known beforehand as the Pre- 
sident's intention'; and a great outcry was raised in the Assembly 
for this odious attempt, as it was stigmatized, to corrupt the 
Army, and conrert it into a Prmtorian band. 

This nonsense levelled against the President had an effect not 
anticipated. It offended the Army, who thought the Assembly 
and its leaders must put a low estimate on their honor and intdll*. 
gence to declare that a sausage or a bottle of wine could degrade 
them to the level of Conmodus' guards. The Assembly thus tost 
the mpect of the Army. General Changamier, along vrith his poli- 
tical associates, condemned in harsh terms supplying the Troops 
with refreshments during the exercises alluded to, and on one occa- 
sion marked his displeasure by quitting the field. The schism be- 
tween the President and his recalcitrant General was now beyond 
remedy, and the Monarebists and Cbangamier himself only yeamed- 
foT the President to venture to lay his finger upon him. No doubt 
plana were o^anixcd for a military emf*lt. 

It may Kave been a couple of months later, when most peopla 
hod fimsotten the ereut, and just when the Monarchista wen 
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wrapping themselves round with the comfortable conviction Chat 
the President held them in too much awe to risk the consequences, 
that the news spread through Paris that General Ghangamier was 
deglitue, deprived of all his commands, and consigned to private 
life, whilst his important functions were bestowed on another. 

Great was the rumpus thereat, and ominous were the threatenings 
that ensued ; but whether the Monarchists found the Army not 
inclined for mutiny, or dreaded to venture upon so formidable an 
experiment, it is hard to say ; yet, it is certain, their indignation 
evaporated in empty words, whilst it was circulated that Ghangamier 
was loading his brain with a tremendous oratorical charge, which was 
to be fired off at the President the very first occasion. The day came, 
and I had no small diflicuUy to get a place in the diplomatic box at 
the Assembly. Its vast galleries were overflowing with an excited 
auditory, and every member of the Legislative body was at his 
post. Expectation was on tiptoe, for no one knew what the ex- 
General of the Army of Paris might in his anger say or threaten. 

"When he ascended the Tribune the silence was profound. His 
manner, however, was not that 5f the man I had often seen at the 
Ely see Piilnce, calm and haughty, llis brow was dark, and his 
eye revealed the commotion of his mind, but he had the air of an 
antagonist already vanquished and cowed. His speech was ex- 
ceeiling brief, and only betrayeil the bitterness of his heart. He 
made some vague and spiteful allusions to the President, but ended 
by saying he sheathed his sword only to draw it again when dangers 
menaced the country. Whether the General had taken counsel of the 
men who had provoked his downfall, or obeyed his own discretion, 
it is certain. his speech had more the tone of a whimper than a 
tirade, which, however, would have damaged him far more than 
the President. 
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The effect of this decided act on the Assembly and the public 
was remarkable. The gaunllet which the leaders of the Assembly 
had ao often contemptuously hurled, at the object of their derision 
was at length calmly picked np, and the first blonr in return for 
many words of insult and acta of defiance was administered with 
so much skill and daring as to shake the nerves of these bellicose 
orators. It would hav$ been well for them to have profited by this 
warning, but as the old line has it, " Quem Deiamdl perdere, prita 
detnenlai." ' 

Thd public were not a little surprised at this sudden exhibition 
of a bold spirit and a strong will, which had lain so long dormant 
in spite of exceeding provocation. The prudence and sanity of the 
President was, as I have said, fast securing their hold on opinion, 
but little was yet known of his real disposition or character. Mo 
lived in a cloud of misrepresentation ; he was never seen bnt through 
thick fumes of detraction, and this was the first time he had forced 
his way through into the light of truth, and revealed hioiself as he 
was. The apparition was startling, but consoling. From that day 
th6 public of France took heort ; from that hour dated the future 
of Louis Napoleon ; tfom that event the leaders of all parties 
began to see the antogonist they had to cope with was, indeed, a 
modern Brutus, and that something more than ridicule and abuse 
was necessary to subdue so clear o head and stout a heart. 

It was clear, from the debates of the Assembly, which I fre- 
qoentty attended, that both Monarchists and Republicans were 
bent on running a muck against the President. No such thing as 
sober and nseful legislation was thought of; no measure of utility 
was ever brought forward by the leaders of parties, aud nheoEvei 
the President, through his Ministers, took the initiative, the politi- 
oiuis of both sides united to vote it down. Hothinj^ could be 
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more unseemly in tbe eyes of an Englishman or an American than 
the behaviour of the Chamber on these occasions, an^^ it required 
xmcommon nerve in the Minister of the day to stand his ^und 
against the volleys of gibes and sarcasms which poured in on him 
from all quarters. 

The Parliamentary practice of England had been for some time 
the custom of France, and the Ministers of Louid Philippe/ as 
latterly those of the President, were in the habit of retiring when 
the majority of the Chamber pronounced against them. In this way 
the President had frequently been compelled to change his Ministers, 
however well-adapted in aB faspects to the functions they had to 
fill, or however assiduous and laborious in their discharge. The 
object aimed at was to disturb the public mind and compromise 
the President by these rapid changes of Cabinets. As this 
seriously interfered with the business of the State, the President 
decided, for this reason, as well to thwart the machinations of the 
Legislative conspiracy, to maintain his Ministers in office, whether 
the majority was for or against them, leaving public opinion to 
note down the cause of this stoppage in legislation. 

The " scenes ** that frequently ensued the winter of *51 in the 
Legislative Assembly were far more piquant than decorous, and must 
have foreshadowed in the mind of the observant stranger its inevi- 
table fate. An orator no sooner ascended the Tribune than he 
became a target for the splenetic wit of the party to which he was 
opposed, and the confusion was only increased by the attempts of 
the party to which he belonged to support him. This disorderly 
habit of interrupting a speaker prevailed, though to a lesser extent, 
in the old Chamber of Deputies, under Louis Philippe, and has 
always characterized the Parliamentary Assemblies of France. It 
is not so much to disturb the orator, or impair the e£fect of his dia* 
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conrae, u sn occaaioii aouglit for by the leaden of parties to display 
tfacii nil aad attract to tbemidvea the attention of the audience. 
The presiding olHcer, inslrad of repressing these unseemly ebulli- 
tions, ismoreapt.toencournge them byhis^exanple; and a French 
Legislature, so far from rivalling in dignity and decorum that of 
England or the United States, more frequently outvies in noise and 
irregularity their woise conducted public assemblages. 

During the printer of '61 the leading members of the Ptesi- 
deot's Cabinet were M. fiuDche, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
H. Iieoa Faucher, Minister of the Interior. The appearance of 
either of them at the Tribune iras fovething like a signal for 
tumult. These gentlemen, in sympathy and principle, adhered 
ratber to the Monarchists than the Republicans, and they lised all 
their inflilelice with the former tO obtain their legislative support. 
Party considerations, however, were stronger than patriotic im- 
pulses, and they were as often assailed and annoyed- by their 
friends as by their more direct antagonists. M. Barocbe, at the 
Tribune, invariably maiatnined his dignity and composnre; what- 
ever the provocation. A statesman of superior ability, sound 
judgment, refined taste, and perfect eeir-control, he often subdued, 
bjr his manner and the adroitness of his discourse, tbeonruly dis- 
poaitiona of the turbulent politicians around him. 

It was just the absence of all these conciliating traits that made. 
Ii^n Faucher's attemptt to address the Assembly a scene of tumult 
that would have startled a spectator unused to the stormy out- 
breaks of the legislative body at this epoch. There was something 
inconleslnbly pugnacious in tlie disjiosition of the Jlinister ot the 
Interior, which revealed itaclf in Ibe vivid flash of his keCD gray 
eye, and the defiant expression of his upturned nose. Each int 
temiption only seemed to rouse his enei^ and atimulatr his 
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spirit of resistniKre, and lenTing the subject of his disconrae, be 
ran ofT, ns it were, in the pursuit of hi^ assailants, and the sharp- 
ness of hi5 retorts, and the bittrmess of his repartees, often 
abashed his adversaries, and silenced the boldest browlers of the 
Mountain.* 

It would be impossible to ^ve any adequate notion of one of 
these " scenes" without copying the exact report of them which ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and that, to say the least, would consume 
too much space. Every lemlcr of party managed to have his say, and 
the character of the individual naturally displayed itself in the tone' 
of his interruption. Many Prcnch politicians excel in this species of 
impromptu, and have acquired a notoriety in this way which would 
not have attended more clnbonite efforts. L«t us imagine for a 
moment M. Leon Fauchcr at the Tribune. The usuhl hubbub of 
conversation would instantly cense, for the scent of the inevitable 
rumpus would draw off every member's attention from ordinary 
matters, and the wliolo House would rouse up and seem to prepare 
itself with the rollicking spirit of mischievous schoolboys, for a 
scene of excitement and disorder. 

The Minister would J)egin and speak for some Ave minutes, 
perhaps, amid the silence of the Assembly, when, suddenly, M« 
Jules Favre, of the Republican party, would let drop some piquant 
remark. Ibe Minister would instantly reply with severity. 

M. Victor Hugo would, next, send up one of his sarcastic 
rockets. 

M. Montnlembert, of the Monarchical party, would then fire 
off his boml) full of sardonic contempt. 



* The ultra RcfiubMrann'tat on the top benche« at the left hand tide of the Chamber, 
ivhich was (leuoiiiiiintfd iht Jdounttdm, an expression honowtd Ixoiii the flnt lleTolii> 
tioQ and •tmilarly applied. 
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A pangent flaili vould escape If. Thiers. 

Genenil CaTitignac might,' then, be teqptcd to sny Bometliing 
cart and cutting. 

M. Durnure, on the croas-bcDches, belonging to no side, would 
venture some grave remark of two interpretntions. 

All this time the daualless Faucher woutil be revolving at ths 
Tribune, as though he stood on a pivot, turning bis bend in every 
direction, and keeping up a murderoua discharge of oratorical 
missiles of every size and force, which he sent flying in every 
direction, df course, the phrase of every leader would bo caught 
up, and echoed by each member of his party, till, finally, the dia , 
became deafening, and notliiug could be distinctly heard in the 
general uproar. 

What added to the oddity and absurdity of this singular 
legislative demonstration was the beJiaviour of M. Dupin, the 
President. 

"Si/ence, Meuteun," ho would cry, with persevering energy! 
" h MiaUtre a la parole," (the Minister' is spenkini;) lie would 
shout, again, with imposing determination, nliilst he' beat his desk 
vigorously with his ivory hammer. But no sooner had he par- 
tially succeeded in restoring order, than, unable to restrain his 
caustic wit, or curb his strong Monarchical predilections, he would 
fling at the heads of the Bepublicsn party some stinging reproach,- 
charging . them wiih the whole responsibility of the disorder. 
Ttiis manifest injustice could only renew the tumnlt, which would 
go on with occnsionnl lulls till all aides were fairly tired out with 
their morning's pastime. 

Such incidents as these have occuned in the annals of the Knglish 
House of Commons and the American Mouse of Bepresentativts, 
but thtf lixre sprung lh>m some sudden source -of excitement wliich 
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momentarily overturned the ordinary grayityy tbe castomiTy piro- 
pricty, of these business-like bodies, wkereas this utief ^Jbrgetful- 
ncss of all dignity and unjust ifiable neglect of all duty by the 
Legislative Assembly during the whole of its spasmodic Qi(istence 
was a matter of constant and familiar occurrence. Wrapped op 
in a sense of their own importance, and absorbed in the pursuit of 
party objects, they were wholly unmindful of the ruinous effect of 
such fiivolous and discreditable conduct on the public mind of 
the country. 

In the Constitutional histoiy of France there is no instance of 
any Legislative body so insensible to the interests of the nation, 
and so regardless of opinion, as was the Legislative Assembly of 
'49. I Can recall no act of its whole career inspired by a spirit 
of patriotism, or dictated by a laudable anxiety to elevate the* 
condition of the country or improve the situation of the masses* 
All that was done that had not a party motive tended only to 
benefit one class to the detriment of the rest. 

A notable proof of this was the vote of the majority to maintain 
intact the oppressive tariff of the last reign, which enriched the 
. manufacturer to the impoverishment of the labouring class. To 
the disgrace of the Ilepublic of '48 this odious relic of class 
legislation was left untouched. The Republic of '89 showed less 
reverence for the venerable monuments of abuse bequeathed to 
them by the unjust laws of other times. TVhen the reform of the 
tariff was mooted in the Assembly in '51, M. Thiers was the 
zealous cliampion of the monopolists. 

Asciruding the Tribune, he delivered one of those brilliant 
haraflguos which, though repugnant to the conviction of hia 
hearer, enchain him by the force of its argumentation, its lucid 
expositions, and elegant diction. No man could seem less calcn* 
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lated to achieve oratorical triumphs than 3C. Tliien, Hia ihort 
stature, nngraceful peraon; bia ebrill, discord^at voice; bU \etj 
eye eoncealed by glnasea ; the etrangcr would regard bis appearance 
at the Tribune witb indifference, if not aversion. His masterly 
intellect and ebanns of language soon overcome all obstacles, and 
command admiration alike from friend and adversary. Pity that 
toA gifts should be sacrificed on the shrine of party aggrandise- 
ment or of personal ambition. 

For hours M. Tbien laboured on the occasion in question to 
distort the plainest trnlbs, and to disguise sophistry in the specious 
guise of reason. In the face of common-sense, and despite the 
recent experience of other countries, M, Thiers endeavoured to 
show that a scale of imports, in some instances prohibitory, and in 
others most disproportionate, was to the advantage of the nation 
and the good of the poorer classes. ' The shade of Colbert, tbe 
patriotic founder of tbe French Tariff, might well have been in- 
voked to denounce doctrines that so grossly perverted the rational 
purpose he sought to acoomplisb by means not more moderate 
than skilful. 

Tbe clear vision of tbe public, however, was not bewildered by 
tbe auilacious sophistries of M. Ttiiers ; and tbougb he was ap- 
plauded and sustained by the uaanimous vote of tbe Monarchical 
party, it was not the less perceived that both be and they only 
aimed to enlist on their side the wealth and inElucnce of the manu- 
facturing class. Is it to be wondered at, after all I bave related, 
that the leading Statesmen of France should, one after the other, 
fall lowi^r and lower in public estimation P Is it at all strange that 
the Legislative Assembly sbould, after such displays of parly 
bigotry, neglect of duty, and violent excesses, sink into general 
contempt E Was it not natural and logical that the nation should 
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b^n to danbt iko capki^ty of any Parliamentoiy body, without 
check or t«aponsil)ility, to wtahl the Gavcmment of the country P 
The President could not fail to see the bent of the public mind ; 
but belcalmly ind prudently awaited the signal which the rapid 
current of avtets was destined sooa to bear him. Amid the vio- 
lence of party conflicts, Ttl. Thiers must have had aome teiribla 
misgivings, as well as a prophetic sense of the retribation that 
awaited the faithless politicians of the day ; else why, in his tm> 
plIieMB It •one act of party insubordination, did he ciy from tbs 
keightof tbaTtibune, "1" Empire eU/ait" (the Empire is upon 
iu). Was ittbe luud-writing on the wall t^t transfixed his gaxeP 
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X UISUNDSBSTAHDIMO. 



What services it may have been swjiposed by Lord Falmerston 
tt might be in my power to render him in Fronee I know noC- 
From my connection with the Press of I'aris, and occasional ap> 
pcaronce in its column^ he may have antieipsted my possible 
utility in that iullucntiid quarter. His kno^vlpdgc of my intimacy 
«itli the proHiineiit French Slatcsinen of the day may lave led 
him to expect I sUould gather from these various points of view ■' 
nme. definite indicatioas at forthcaming excnts. Tt is certain, 
howeTcr, Hint he coimtcd for siure upon my seizing erery oppor- 
tunity and iiainK all my aipirii.ucc to support tis policy and mate ■ 
IcnowD his dispositions totvarda thu Uniti:d States. 

It was no doubt intended that this should be my special field 
of action ; the most important, and most productive scene of my 
diplomatic exertions. This was my own opinion, and I felt all 
the responsibility and dilKculty of the task. The relations of 
Groat Itriloin with tlio United BtatPB, tboni;h intimate beyond 
wliat liad over existed between two niitiiins Ijcforc, still wcr:! ever 
doniitfHl and uTiccrtaiu. Tliat iiittTis-ts so vott and compliealed, 
U di-pendcd on the friend iliip of tlicso two countric!>, should be 
■ cxpn-cd to siiiidin niin, was, in trulb, a ^'ijiaiitic rvi!, nuU it well 
became those nhu»e o[)port unities or whose position fitted tiiem 
£k the cntcqiriee, to look bitu the hidden caoaes of this periioua 
Mte of things, in tiie hope to remove or extinguish Hum for ever. 
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It seemed a perfect Bnomal; Ornt oomtries like En^nd and tlia 
Vnitct) States, bouni] togetbci by every reason, Tnoral and >na> 
teriiJ, Hut could influence hutnnnity, should ever and auon cost 
looks of distrust and anger nt each otLer, and l)c hurried, at times, 
olniOEt to the verge of hostilities. 

This was a mystery eminently trorth inTcstigating, and I felt o 
krcn relish to set about tlio matter. Lord Palmerston bad not 
dei^cd to fuvor mc nith his opinions thereupon, but simply, as 
I have related, expressing his wish tliat sueh a condition ol things 
should cease, he confidently left it to me to employ such means as 
in my judgment appeared tlic most efficacious to effect his purpose. 
In looking at the history of the two nations I saw nothing; to 
justify, at (lie present day, jealousy or dislike. The rebellious 
colonics of "70 tlircw off tlic supremacy of the mother country, 
and by force of arms acliievcd their independence. This, once 
Bcknovledged, the bitterness of the contest died away, and ami- 
cable relations succeeded. The haughty indifference of Eugland 
to their rifjhts once more coinpLllcd the young and spirited 
Slates of America to assert tlieir dignity, and the sad spectacle 
was prcsculud, again, to the world of kinsmen nrraved against 
caeli other in deadly conflict. This unnatural war soon ceased, 
and tlic ani:i7.ing rL-siiIts of the peace that has since prevailed 
have not only softincd the memory of past feuds, but served to 
inculcate the wisdom of ctiT.i.il friendship and goodwill. 

■\Vliy is it, then, thnt clouds should still hover over an alliance 
80 natural and so neccssnry to the welfare of both ? It cannot 
bo doubted that the harsh and acrimonious tone of the English 
Press for many years past toivarda the United States has cngeu- 
dtred the suspicion amongst them that the senliracnts of the com- 
munity it represents were tinfiieadly, if not hostile. la this in- 
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fercBco jnst, or tlifi ocmtinjr? It would be eioat illogical to 
suppose that the diapoaitious of ttie commercial world of Kngland 
were QDythiii^ else than favorable to their best cuslomcrs, foi 
interest coiucidea with crciy other consideration to draw into the 
closest bonds of amity the great trading classes of the ttvo coun- 
tries. In assailing the institutions, and dispara^ng the society of 
the United Slates," it is, then, eside»t that the Sngllah journals 
have in past jeara belied the opinioria and eompromiaed the in- 
terests of the commercial community of EngLmd. It follows, 
therefore, that the Press have given utterance to the prejudices of 
the political class which in England represents the aristocratic 
interest, and which has hitherto not only monopolised the Govern- 
ment, but exercised an undisputed sway over society. ■ 

It is in the nature of things that the aristocracy of England 
shouid regard with distrust and aversion the democratic insti- 
tutions of the United States, and that they should deem it their 
interest to asperse them. It is natural that they aliould seek by 
' misrepresentation and abuse to preservs the popular mind of 
England free from the infection of American doctrines, and 
unbiassed by the influence of American example. It is from their 
inspiration, therefore, that the English Press has teemed for many 
years in book-form, pamphlet, and journal, with libellous attacks 
on.the institutions, character, and usages of the United States. 
This long course of literary aggression awoke a spirit of resent- 
ment in the American mind, and has tended more than any other 
cause to create and foster those 'feelings of irritatioQ that I have - 
alri>at1y said expose the frieiully relations of the tivo countiies to 
Btuldun rupture. 

Happily, however, the increasing power of the commercial 
dastei has obliged the oTlatoeracy of England to reconsider their 
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inimical proceedings toworda tlie Union, and tlcae litcntiy attai^a 
bare of Inte diminislied ia virulence, ond at the time I am 
reoordinfT they promise to cease altojfcther. The aagacity of the 
aristocratic class displayed itself in this judicious change of con- 
duct; for thcT could not but sco that they endangered their own 
■afety in jeopardizing the vast interests of the natiou they aspire 
to govern. Hare they, in truth, yielded so entirely to the 
Buggeations of a calm wisdom, as utterly to abandon their jealous 
fears of the American democracy, or have they only obeyed the 
common dictates of prudence in dis^ising their oatward expres- 
sion? Tliis wns an enigma I bad not yet been able to soke. 
Lord Pnlmcrston declared freely llie expediency of a paellio policy 
ton-ords tiie United Slates, and thfre bis instructions ociised. 

I pondered over this important point most anxiously, as ircU I 
mi^ht, for a mistake, I felt a\riirc, involved not merely the 
terminstion of my conneelioii with the British Government — a 
secondary oonsidcrnrion — but it would irifiillibly destroy nil my 
hopes of achieving the great end I liad iu view, IJid the 
aristocratic Government of England honestly desire to lay the 
basis of a ii^al and ]>erinanent alliance with the United States ? 
Tins was the weighty problem I had to work at nnd decide for 
myself, for it was not a question that I could with diplomatic 
propriety put to llic noble Miuistcr for Foreign AlTairs. I felt no 
di8j)osition to evade the point, or shirk the responsibility attached 
to it. It I thrended the labyrinth safely success would reward me, 
but if I wcra lost in its inazo^ the cause wuuUI eon=olo me. 

It was certainly a ini'st saliafaelory event to the friends of both 
countries that the Kiiglish aridtocraey h.id detttmiiicd, ot length. 
to give up an unprovoked system of detraction. It was a still 
mon oonduiive act, that the teoding Minister of the EngUah 
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GoverBment liad tbonght fit to require the aid of an humble 
American like myself to deepen and strsngthea the mut^ 
Telations of Great BriUin and the United States. But was it the 
policy merely of the Britisfa Minister to preserre the semblance of 
friendship, and to keep up an iaiercoursei soflencd by acts of 
dvillty, bat limited to considerations of interestP Or, trampling 
on traditional dislike, oanoir prejudice, and groundless appre- 
hensions, was he acting on a deep coQviclion of the necessity of 
lasting concord between the nations* There was a way to test 
this vital question. If the British Government rightly under- 
stood their interests, and were inspired by no senseless jealousy of 
American principles, not merely would they eschew an unWiu 
depreciation of. the United Stales, but, more important still, they 
would cdrefally abstain from raising obstacles to her growth, or 
■eek in any way to clog her prosperity. This was the touchstono 
I meant to apply. 

Not only by means of Journalism, but by all the deviont 
windings of diplomacy, the succcssire Ministers of England had 
.for years steadily endeavoured to arrest the natural expansion of 
the American Union. A policy more ui^ust or absurd than this it 
was difficult to conceive. . Unjust; because a nation fulfils its ncce>< 
BBry mission in spreading the fruits of its superior civilization. 
Unjust, because Great Britain has exemplified tliis truth in her 
long career of conquest, which she has employed every meaos to 
maintain and extend. Absurd, because in restricting the extension 
of the United Stales they forbid the creation of additional markets 
to swell their own mvcnuci. Absurd, because in aiming to pre* 
Tent what they could not defeat they succeeded only in rousing the 
wont passions, and in braving the risk of eveutnal hostilities. 

Hid the English Bristoaacy lived to see the folly of this ddn-* 
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aion, and lud thi^ the ugaci^ to abandon it, Uke so many otben 
thpyoiicechfriaUcd; was it reserved for Lord Palmerston the gloiy 
and wisdom to htaihp with liia rqjrobation a poliey io barren and 
■0 pregnant wiih danger? Could I doubt it; for my emplojtaent 
else would liavc been a mocki-ry t If, perchance, I bad any mis- 
givings of this, yet, as a eansoicntious man, tbere was but one 
course open to mc. Loyally to the cause I bad espoused waa not 
circumserlbcd in my view to passively enforeing the policy of any 
particular Minister. Such a position I never would have assumed ; 
and I thought Lord Palmcrston was displaying, not diplonatic 
caution, but the larj^o purposes he entertained in leaving me sole 
arbiter of the best meaiia to adopt, llegarding the reputation of 
the Fon'ign Secretary as iilcntllied with the interests of his countiy, 
and relying on his patriotism, I believed he would readily endorse 
my views and phus when he saw them broadly tending to ths 
odvanta^ of uU. 

It might happen, peradventnre, that disinterested and compre- 
hcDsivc as the plans of a ftreat Statesman should ever be, and aboYo 
conaiderntions of self or class, still, that Lord Palmcrston, bent on 
the welfare of the nation, might, ercn then, radically differ with mo 
on (he conclusions I acted on. I feared rather tban anticipated this. 
Profound as was my respect for the experience and ability of bis 
Lordship, I felt confident of my superior knowledge of my own 
country. No foreign Stotcaman has or erer will comprehend it^ 
so unlike its origin and influences to the standard they alone aie 
familiar with. Knowing from observation and study the character 
end interests of the United States, I considered myself a better 
judge, not only of the manner a pacitic policy could bo carried out, 
but likewise of the way that the advantage of Great Britain might 
be egnally promoted and secnred. Happily, I saw from the fiiat 
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tbat tlie good of bgth irere not merely compatible, but|| to a great 
degree, largely iJentified. I trusted to the Bogacity of Lord Pal- 
merston to perceive this, whilst I earnestly hoped that neither pre- 
judice of class or clique, or morbid jealousy of 4 growing Power, 
would induce him to condemn the coDvictioas I had arrired at. 

Finally, I admit that I hesitated for a moment on the risk X 
was needlessly ranniag. A temperate support of the English 
GoTemment in the American Press, a cautious opposition to 
American ideas, so far as they conflicted with the favourite dagraSa 
of the English worlil, would not have exposed me to any attack on 
toy patriotisgi, whilst they would have tended towards the " pacific 
poUcy" laid Palmerston had in view. Such easy labour as this 
would havB ensured all requirements, and sheltered my office and 
■alary from ^U the rude contingencies that might otherwise assail 
them. I declare that it was not thoughtless temerity, nor undis- 
ciplined ambition, that carried me beyond this line, but simply the 
honest hope, the anxious aspiration, to remove shallow causes of 
difference, or substantial grounds of complaint, and to lay down ia 
their place, between Great Britain and the United States, tho 
foundations of a solid friendship and a durable alHance, not mom 
necessary to their mutual interests than conducive to the welfare of 
mankind. 

In Novomber, 'SO, t began writing to the Press of the United 
Slates, both north and south. In my correspondence I iook iome ^ 
pains to give impartial and careful expositions of English politics, 
which in the United States are variously understood, from the con- 
fiieting representations of parly organs and biassed critics. Purtber 
than this, T began to assert that both England and her Government 
were fast outliving the bigotted views of their own interest, and the 
•ttlflih appreheuionB of American progreu that had ever oharac- 
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terired them. Axrxtt of Lord Pnlmcrstoo*s anpopnlari^ in A9 
United Statefi, IsndcavourcJ to impnri iii^rc correct notions of |u 
chancier snd dispositions. Hiucstly lauding liia alulities, and 
praisins tiis zcnl and nctirity in promoting tlic welfare of his coundy, 
I sought to palliate his imperious tenacity, and somewhat ptagiiiBti> 
ni habits, Ilowcrcr devoted to national interests, I endeavoured to 
show he was not penersdy hostile to those of othsr countnes, ud. 
least of aH, to thoseof the United Stntcs. I cKlaiged on tUs point 
vitli aotbe warmth, and maintained it against no nnall opposition, 

Adrannng beyond this, I made no scruple of snying that neither 
Lord Palmerston nor the English Gorernmcnt felt either alarm or 
annoyance at the growth of the Union, ot the extension of her 
tcrritorf^— tliot they feit no disposition to check the one or retard tho 
other — that leaving it to the United States to consider what was doe 
to the rights of others, and to the prcscnation of its own char.icter, 
they were more disposed to cncoiiraire than deprecate legitimate 
aggrandisement. I miiintiiiiied tint the favourite proclamation 
of the " manifest destiny" of the Uwion l>y eiithusi.istic editors ; or 
the vague yearnings of energetic orators for the widening of tho 
"area of freedom," so fjr from inspiring dismay in England, ohlj 
enlivened the joyful anticipations of her manufacturers for new 
markets And increased consumption, whilst her Government, sen- 
sible of the importance of this calculation, and minilful of its own 
foreign policy, saw nothing to apprehend, and tuid no disposition to 
interTcrc. 

I avoided saying aiijht that could minister to a lust of con- 
quest, vfhieli, in fnet, I kiif w did not fxist in the Uniti-d States, for 
what with the moral scriii)lo3 of some, and the political doubts of 
othen, any territorial additions to the Union by violent means 
wen likely to meet with more leriona opposition at home tlun 
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sbrood. Tbit ires>no^ infomiBtioii; indeed, to lend to the 
Americaii Press, aid waa i6 utterly at TarianM with tho knOwa 
policy of tbft BriUsh Qovernment, and tho settled convictions of 
the American pHiple, that it wai received irith Borprise and in- 
(zedolity. These aiiurances, whether fonuded or not, were bood 
known, on reflection, to be so consonant to reason and so clearly 
in keeping with the interests of both countries, that they began to 
work their way and find believers. I might cite as proofs of tbia 
the efforts of two inflnential journals, one at the North, and the 
oth^ at the South, to know who was their aoonymous corres- 
pondent, and if tbis was objectionable, to enter into negociations 
for the permanent continuance of the correspondence. 

Ho journal I addressed refused to insert these conciliating sen- 
timents, and I was even surprised to see the organs of the ultra 
Democracy gire them a promiuent place in their columns. 0ns 
KSidt, alike important and satisfactory, was achieved by this ex- 
periment, and that was to discover that no jealousy or dislike of 
England has any deep root in the minds or hearts of their descend- 
ants beyond the Atlantic, aud that it only requires tho mother 
conntiy to adopt such a policy, political and commetciol, as mani- 
festly hannonises with the sense and welfare of both countries, and is 
congenial to the spirit of the age, for an sUisnce to spring up between 
Great Britain and the United States that would redound not only to 
their material [wosperity, but offer a spectacle of moral grondeut 
that would inspire the philanthiopbt, and bring forth such a har- 
vest of untold blessings as to cause the " moiulQg stais to gather 
together and sing for joy." 

I refrained from troubling the Porcign Office with specimens of 
ny American correspondence, as it was a subject that neither Lord 
Kilmenton WHC 111. Addington would give a writtw opinion OD. w 
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I laid it beroTCtnj diplomaUc counselloT, l^rr.Edirardes.widiwfaorit: . 
I aliravs rematncd ib connection. Tlic tone and matter mnboQi'. 
no doubt vcrj- foreif^ to all hia preconceived notions, and I hndfif 
expected a veiy cordial approval from bim or ideas that to sniim- 
of routine, and bred up in tbc ok! school of tradition, must have 
«ecmnl sometbing like flat treason to British interests and British 
Bupreniacy. I was not disappointed in my anticipations, but I had 
already given to my worthy coadjutor, with all his foregone con- 
dubious, such a scries of violent shocks by my ccccKtric views and 
unforeseen flights, that he submitted to this new iofiiction, if not 
iritb resignation, at least with the grimncss of utter despair, I 
requested liim to forward bia opinions of tlic correspondence to 
Lord Pnlmerston, and let me know tlie result. 

It so lia]>i)i'ncd that 3Jr, Crarapton, British Minister at Washing- 
ton, was in I'uris, en con^i' for a few days, whilst my letters to the 
American I'ress were under the consideration of Jlr. Edwardcs, 
who thought fit very sensibly to subinit them to his inspection, as 
I discovered one day on going into the Embassy, where I found 
Mr. Crampton quietly perusing my new treatment of an old 
siibjiTt. Ko roan was butter adapted, from his long residence ia 
tbc United States, as well as from liis moderate character, to pro- 
nounce upon my spceulations, though it might wuU happen that 
from one cause or the other his conclusions were the reverse of 
mine. At all events I was glad enough that my recent diplomatio 
feat was not entirely at the mercy of Mr. Edwardea, who might 
too prcoipitately censure it from un acquaintance irilh the subject. 
A joint report would now he made to Lord Palmcrston, and unless 
faotli were mortal to me one inight serve to neutridise tbc other. I 
felt some concern for the upshot, as may he gathered from the re- 
flections already uttered, but it was not so much for the ghu7 
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^'ifl^Wbfiutnvmetital, boweTcr bnmbljr, in getting tie Britiah 
p . Sbn^'Ofiice at last oa the right track in iti American policy, 
*-.:' Hi'MlDy, for the deiire to sec England and the Uoioa no longer 
ftifting about on Kas of prejudice, the apoit of political jealonsies 
Bid official caprice. 31r. Crampton, whom I met, aa just stated, 
forebore any comment on what he had read, which I considered sus- 
picious, but it may only hove been prudent, Mr, Edwardes, for t, 
week or so cnaoing, wore a manner that daily grew, as I thought, 
in importance and Tescire, He looked somewhat as I suppose a 
Leyden jar must feel when suddenly charged with its electrical 
contents, quit« ready and willing to go off in an explosion at the 
first touch. All this was ominoos, and I began to tbink it high 
time to " set my honse in order," lest I might be taken nnawares. 
Towards the dose of February, '&I, I received one morning a 
note from my friend, Mr. Edwardes, who, though wrapped in a 
tbunder-cloud, still let a smile of annshioe Ml on me at interrals. 
He wrote, as always, in a liiendly strain :'— 



Ut Deab yiaorr-~ 

If It is couTenient to you, I sbould be Tery glad to SM yoa 
ben (at the EmliMsy) this evening, as an Idea has struck me. 
, Yours Tery truly, 
Uond^. R. EBWAIIDES. 



P.B.— ShonU yos come, pray let it bo early. 



Here was nothing positively alarmiag in this. An idea mi^ 
■tdke gjw nan wiUioat its knodciiig anothei down. I could vtaj 
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well comprehend the possibility of my frienci being raddenly 
seized with a Tiolcnt fit of conception, and his requiring the 
presence of some familiar hand to relieve his mincT, and get him 
over ]m trouble. That he dreaded the inconvenienee of being lefl 
loo long in solitaiy possession of ** his idea" is evident from hia 
soliciting. ne to come "early." Was it, perhaps, something 
. delightful ha haa to impart, and yearned to make me happy ? Or 
could it be that, with the horrible eagerness of an executioner in a 
hurry, he was anxious to despatch his victim without allowing him 
the luxury of a last kick ? 

I was ruminating lazily over tUa suggestive note, in all the 
comfort of my morning gown after breakfast, and exhaling the 
while the fragrant essence of a choice regalia^ when, an hour, 
hoving scarcely elapsed, a second missive in the same distinci 
hand was brought in by my valet. It read thus :— 

My Deak Wikoff— 

If Tou will have the goodness to look in upon me to-morrow 
instead of this evening, I should be very moeh obliged to you. I 
beg your pardon, but 1 have a person with me who is about to start 
for £ngland| and I havo to spc^ with him on business. 

Yours sincerely, 
Monday. R. EI)WARDES, 

Wherefore this sudden postponement? What had become of 
the " idea ?" Hod it evaporated, or submitted to bottling under 
wire pressure? But why were both it and me shuifled off so 
strangely till to-morrow? Ominous word! I recited forthwith 
Macbeth'* touching soliloquy on •• To-morrow," and found oon- 
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solalioQ therciQ. , Yet, disturbing thought, who could be thtt : 
" person," whose business was so pressing ? Was it only 8om«^ • 
diplomatic Harakt, who cried " Ho I for England?" of perchance 
an amiable *' Clueen's Messenger/' who was to be the bearer of 
some confidential communication on the score of knick-knacks to be 
brought over on his return ? 

I lost myself again in a wholly new: labyrinth of surmise, whicb 
had finally to give way to more active occupation. Be the import 
of the coming interview what it might I felt myself quite adequate 
to the event, and with the dauntless front of Byron when he 
exclaimed, " here's a heart fiv any fate !" I felt myself fully pre- 
pared either to rise to higher functions, the possible reward of 
loyal efforts, or to fall back again into the unofficial throng, where 
the Foreign Office found me, nnconscious of its mysteries, and 
imdazzled bv its illusions and emoluments. 

At the pleasant hour of twelve the fallowing day, and enlivened 
by a glorious aiinalune, I took up my well-known line of marcb 
for the Britieh Embasaji where, gaily mounting the staircase that 
led to the apartineDta of the Acting Secretary, I made my intrie^ 
all radiant with Hllilea* and buoyant with expectation. That 
esUmaUe fanctioiiarf» arrayed in all the splendour of a showy rohe 
de chambre, received me with an affability that left me the freest 
optioh to infer anything most congenial to my excited fancy. 
Lightihg his cigarette with singular imperturbability, and then 
politely pushing the box towards me, he sank gently back into his 
capacious arm-chair, as though gathering himself up for the effort 
he was about to make. He reminded me — I say it not unkindly— « 
of some diplomatic Dandiui who was on the verge of imparting 
**a secret most important" to a luckless Pompolino, who had 
fidlen unwarily la^ the toib of a practical joke. After giving me 
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time to enjoy the aroma of the scented weed he whiffed, Mr» 
Edwardes began :^ 

" I have a bit of advice to give you, my dear fellow." 

« Need I say how happy I shall be to receive it/' was my reply, 
in the blandest tone. 

•' Well, then, I think you had better resign." 

Recovering my breath as well as I could after this murderous 
blow, so gently administered, I exclaimed :— 

" Wherefore ?" 

•* Why, the Ministry at home, you see, is very ricketty.** 

" Well, what then ?" I enquired. 

*' Should Lord Palmcrston s^o out of office, of course your ap- 
pointment ends." 

" So be it," I continued, •* bat why resign before then ?" 

A short pause ensued, which I employed in rapid cogitation. 

** Depend on it," Mr. Edwardes resumed, ** you had better 
resign at once, and take a sum down than"-^ 

" Than what ?" I said, as he hesitated. 

" Than risk getting nothing beyond what you have received." 

My adviser then crossed his legs, and set about smoking in 
earnest, as though relieved of the business he was charged withal, 
and was deeply conscious he had uothisg more to say. The " idea" 
had exploded; the secret was out, and it came with a plumptitude 
that well nigh staggered me. Instead of being *• Lord Chancellor, 
ahready," I found myself worse off than the aspiring Pompolino just 
quoted. There was no mistaking the motive of this friendly advice. 
" Besign" meant, in plain English, •• you've gone and done for 
yourself, so take a gratuity and get about your business." I recol- 
lected, however, that my connection with the Foreign Office was none 
of my seeking. At Broadlands,'as related, lord Falmerston pro- 
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posed what only after some hesitation I had accepted. If his 
bargain turned out a bad one it was no fiiult of mine. Dismissing 
me in this summary way was hardly diplomatic or polite. I re- 
solved, therefore, on the instant, to put the Foreign Office to its 
trumps, and to compel all parties, before I had done with it, from 
its illustrious head down to its passive subordinate at Paris, to try 
their skill with me in a regular diplomatic " set to," all Yankee as 
I was, untutored and unanncaled. Throwing the remnant of my 
cigarette in the fire, and rousing myself Irom the short fit of re« 
flection I had indulged in, 1 renewed the conversation : — 

" Your suggestion, my dear Edwardes, is certainly well-timed, 
but I don't see the least necessity for my acting on it." 

" No 1^' he drawled out, rather puzzled-. 

** I should regret to see Lord Palmerston leave office," I con- 
tinued, " for the sake of the country ; but it is not right for any 
one to abandon him at' such a moment. No ; I prefer to risk my 
salary a thousand times first, and will console myself with- the 
souvenir of the small services you have been good enough at times 
to praise so highly." This was a thumper totally unlooked-for by 
the Acting Secretary, who, no doubt, had the check in his pocket 
which he thodght would completely smooth over my prompt exodus 
firom the Foreign Office. 

. "Eh, what's that?" he said, burning his fingers with his d- 
(;arette, and sliding in and out of his chair, looking unutterably . 
nonplussed* 

'• What, you woaH resign ? ** 

*' Could you reaUy expect me to be guilty of such a ratrlike 
proceeding?" 

"But think, my dear fellow^" said Mr. Edwardes, getting, 
keenly anxious about my future welfare, " if the Ministry goes 
oai» whidi, A miet is certajn, it is all oyer with you.** 
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** Alas, and alaclc-a-day ! *' I aigbed as I smiled. 

""It's all oousensc," urged the excited SecretaTj, "to ihrov 
away a aam in hand. Remember, if the Cabinet retires. Lord 
Pklmentoa has no farther control over the funds of the Foreign 
OfBw." 

" But his saccessor has/' I remarked carelessly, looking up at 
the Cf iling. 

** llis successor! " exclaimed Mr. Edwardes, getting rather per- 
plexed. " What in the world hare you to do with his successor ?" 

*'Do yon forget/* I asked, *'that my engagement was made by 
the year ?--and I suppose it was done in good faith/' 

" But whj couiJ hare anticipated this fall of the Ministry?" 

•' Whv, I admit that such a contingency occurred to me, but as 
neither Lord Pa!merston nor Mr. Addiogton spoke of it, I concluded 
my engagement would survire it." From the rapid changes in 
the Secretan'*8 countenance I perceived that he was conscious of 
drifting, Lke Wolsey, *' far beyond his depth," and that he liad 
better hasten back to his starting point if he wished to escape the 
dan<rers of the unknown sea that laid before him. 

*' Then YOU won*t resign ?*' he demanded again. 

" It would be a pusillanimous act/' I replied disdainfully. 

** And vou refuse a sum down ? " 

**Do you really think me so sordid '"I said reproachfully, 

•• Will you take another cigarette ?" inquired poor Edwardea in 
utter dosperation. 

"Anything to oblige yon," and I helped myself. Seeing him 
tfHT abois, as the French say (lost in the woods), I got up, and 
Mying I would drop in a^aiu in a day or two, I bid him good 
Bonung. 

^Xkera ia no disguising that I felt both auipriaed and annoyed 
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at tKis abrupt and equivocal mode of putting an end to my con- 
nection with the Foreign Office. It has been seen that I never had 
contemplate<l, much less sought a position not more novel than 
embarrassing. I knew myself unprepared by experience, and was 
doubtful of my capacity to fulfil the duties that might devolve 
upon me; and* my difficulties were tenfdd increased by the strange 
manner I was dealt with froni the beginning. 

The frank expression of my opinions on my first visit to Broad- 
lands evidently met the approval of Lord Palmerstbn ^ else why 
did he propose my joining the Foreign Office ? I was then put to 
the test of a written expression of them in fuller detail, which so 
entirely concurred with his views that he transferred mc to Mr. ' 
Addington*s hands to settle the minor point of salary. I expected 
on this occasion some precise instructions from his Lordship or his 
adjunct as to the specific functions I was to perform, but was 
simply informed that I was to be employed in Paris ; and a letter 
to the Marquis of Normanby, the British Arab'assador there, was 
offered to me. It was intended, perhaps, I should receive my in- 
structions from him ; but Mr. Edwardes, who had hitherto acted 
on behalf of Lord Palmerston, declined to introduce me to hiiq. 

I was left, consequently, to the sole guidance of Mr. Edwardes, 
from whom — and I say it without any ill-will to him — I failed to 
receive either advice or assistance that could serve me in the least. 
I saw him constantly, and had much conversation with him ; but 1^ 
found either that he was wholly ignorant of the duties I was expected 
to perform, or that he was enjoined to leave me to my own inspira- 
tions. I went to work,' then, as related, on my own account ; and I 
leave my readers to judge whether my successful attempt to paciff 
the hostility of the French Press against England, or my equally in- 
nocaoae effort to sow the seeds-of a fraternal alliance between the 
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two brancbes of one family, England and the United States, were 
not likely to do ruther good thuu harm ; and that, independent of 
my 8alan', whether I did not deacrve sometliing better than the 
severe censure conveyed to me so unexpectedly in the request of 
Mr. Edwardes for my re^'gnation. 

The pretext alleged of Lord Palmerston probably going out 
with the Ministry was, I considered, a mere subterfuge, for I knew 
it was not the habit of the Foreign OfHce to turn all its emphyek 
adrift with the accession of every new Cabinet. It may have been 
that Lord Palmerston felt some delicacy at transferring to his suc- 
cessor, amongst his diplomatic elTecU, sucli an unprecedented 
novelty as a Yankee " chiel," that might be •* takin' notes." Per- 
haps he may have become sensible of Imving done a rash thing in 
letting into the Foreign OfTice, as stuffed full of mysteries as the 
British Museum of curiosities, an American with his national habit 
of " gucssiug," unnaturally stimulated by so piquant an atmos- 
phere. And, peradventurc, I did not wholly waste my time ; and 
were it consistent with my self-respect, I might, justified by the 
provocation received, in lieu of the present volume, possibly give 
to the lovers of the marvellous whole chapters of " guesses," that 
would prove I was no bad hand in solving diplomatic riddles. 

It may not have been the case ; but if the noble Foreign Secre- 
tary was alarmed at his own indiscretion, a rare fault in him, there 

was only one course to be taken, due alike to the fact of the con- 

# ^ • 

nection having been thrust on me, as to its having been made by 
the year, and perhaps not less due to the services which had been 
acknowledged, and that course was to summon me to London, 
wfiere Lord Palmerston or Mr. Addington might have deigned to 
give me some sufficient reason for closing my engagement, with 
such offer of compensation as the circumstances seemed to warrant. 
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I say compensation, not for the services spoken of, for they had 
another motive than a mere pecuniary one, but for the sacrifice 
made of other engagements when I agreed to accept that of the 
Foreign Office. 

In every case I felt that some consideration was due to me, and 
the more so that I was painfully conscious that my secret connec- 
tion with the English Fofeign~Office might expose me to the stigma 
of being regarded by my countrymen as a " British spy," should, 
it ever become public, and I, not have the means, perhaps, con- 
sistent with my obligations, to make its true nature known. 

Eight or wrong, these were my reflections in dwelling- upon the 
incident that transpired in the apartment of Mr. Edwardes, and 
which, thongh treated rather jocularly at the time, I traa decided 
to bring to a somewhat more serious denouement. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A TRIP TO LILL2. 

As I baye already described, the Monarcliical parties of Tranov 
were heart and soul enga^d in wrestling with the President for 
the future possession of France. M. Thiers was bent on setting up 
the Orleans dynasty again, with the Duchess of Orleans for Re- 
gent, and himself, disinterested man, for Prime Minister and King 
de facto, M. Benyer was quite as anxious, from more chivalrio 
motives, to restore the old Bourbon sceptre to the nerveless grasp 
of its last iuheritor. These two factions were working in perfect 
unison to undermine the President, hoping at an early day either 
to consign him to the dungeons of Tincennes, or to send him off 
with a earU llnnche for foreign travel, according to circumstances. 
As for the President, though sorely pressed by secret intrigues and 
open resistance, distrustful of friends and beset by foes, he boro 
himself calmly, though warily, confident in his resources, and 
buoyed up by his resolution to protect the nation, as far as it was 
in his power, against the league of reckless, desperate politicians 
who were again ready, with parricidal hands, to rend her to pieces 
in the eager thirst for the spolia optima, for power and its emolu- 
ments. 

Tlu5 admirable address of the President had succeeded thus far 
in keeping the conspiring factions at bay ; but as the manocuvrings 
of Fontenoy were followed by the conflict» so it was equally sura 
that interests so antagonistic as those represented by the Assembly 
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and the President mtiHt one day not far off meaatm tb^ deadly 
pretensions a^nst each other. Itleanwhile, the Bepublican party, 
seeing their MonorcliictJ rtfuls Trbolly abscorbed in a stmggle with 
the Presidect, thought the time a favonrable one for making a 
little political capital, by gelling up a demonstralion in behalf of 
the destitute lower closBes, whose manifold woea were aa admirabls 
theme for eloquent tongues. - 

A debate on this really important topic broke out in the 
Aasembly the winter of '51, that I am speaking of; and after a 
deai of asseVGialion and denial on both sides, several "prominent 
members of the Republican party, honestly solicitous to know the 
truth, delermined to make a pilgrimage to one of the largest 
manufacturing towns of Fraace, and inrealigate far themselves 
the exact state of the case. 

They did me the honour to invite m<> to joio them, which I 
most readily accepted, not only for the gratiiication of mingling in 
their attractive society, but nl^o to eajof so excellent an opp9r- 
tnoily of getting a close inspection of the actual condition of the 
operative poor of France. I kaety all these gentlemen well ; and 
I dare say some outline of the simple incidents of our trip, as far 
as I can recall them in the lapse of five years, as well as a careless 
sketch of thb remarkable group, who wore no disguise before me, 
may be of interest to my readers. 

The party consisted of the Prince Xapoleon Bonaparte, cousin 
of the President; M. Emlle de Girardin; M. Blanqui, of the lusti> 
tutc; U. Victor Hugo, and Charles Hugo, his son ; all of them 
members of the Assembly, save the latter, wI)o presided over one 
of the Republican orgnns of the ilny, Tlicy had selected t!ic town 
ot LUU, some ninety miles tiorlh of Paris, for ttkcir invest igatlons, 
the ""itirtg accounts that prevailed of the sufferings of the poor 
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at that place, wlio were represented as liring like rata in cellan 
under^uncL 

The day of our departure was fixed, and it was settled that we 
should rendezvous at the Railway Depot, to take the evening train 
at eight o'clock. I reached it only a minute before starting, and 
ehould never have discovered my party but for the excessive good- 
nature of the Prince Nnpolcon, who was standing otitside, at the door 
of the carriage retained for us, on the look-out for roe. We had only 
four hours to reach our destination, and part of the time was spent 
in sprightly conversation. Though intimate with each one of our 
party, save M. Bknqui, and accustomed to their society, still I 
Was surprised and amazed at the change that came over them all 
the moment wc had got some few miles out of Paris. It seemed 
as though they had left all the cares and responsibilities of their 
acveral positions behind them, and in presence only of familiar 
friends they threw aside as an encumbrance their conventional 
demeanour, abandoning themselves to the unrestrained inspirations 
of their natural dispositions. 

I soon perceived that AI. de Girardin was the ffamin, the mis- 
chievous urchin, of the party, and he soon impregnated the rest 
with his overflowing gaiety. The natural dignity of the Prince 
melted away into joviality ; the thoughtful reserve of Victor Hugo 
was lit up with smiles; whilst M. Blanqui, dismissing all the 
gnivity of the Institute, struggled in joke and repartee with the 
arch-instigator of all the fun. I had seen a great deal of M. de 
Girardin before this, and had grown equally accustomed to his 
severe and abnipt manner when in editorial haruefts, with his 
mind in full action, as well as to the easy and ilfgaf/e humour 
habitual to him in society. This new phase, however, was totally 
unexpected, and reminded me of Eraelia's line in the pUiy. " It is 
sot in a year and a day that we know a man !" 
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It was deeply interesting to me, an amatenr psycliologist of the 
first water, to wdtcli the sportive gyrations of the master-intellects 
about me. It was not so much a spectacle of intellectual athletaa 
pitting their wit against each other as of so many playful elephants 
indulging in gambols out of pure wantonness. There is to me 
something exceedingly refreshing in the sight of distinguished men 
imbuttoning the jerkin of their dignity, so to speak, and bending 
down to the level of ordinary humanity. 

In the United States or England - you can never see this 
thoroughly done. A renowned Yankee, or an illustrious John 
Bull, never descends from his stilts, but under protest, as it were. 
All their struggles after the playful and facetious smack of awkward- 
ness and affectation, ludicrously reminding on6 of a giraffe's 
attempts at grace. Your Frenchman, now, of whatever grade, 
slides as easily and naturally from the grave to the gay as an ex- 
pert vocalist from the upper to the- lower register of his voice, and 
seems. quite at home in both moods, for he never seeks, like the 
aforesaid, to mix up dignity with frivolity j and for this reason a 
Frenchman never appears absurd when, in common parlance, he is 
playing the fool. However, all this coines of different customs, 
climates, and what not, and there is no use, therefore, railing at 
the one whilst enjoying the other. 

The exuberance of our party at last gave way to fatigue, and 
by the time we reached LiUe each one of us seemed trying hard to 
rub a hole through the cushion his head reposed on, under the 
oscillating effect of the railway. In plain English, we were all 
buried in sleep. 

It was between midnight and one o'clock in the morning that we 
found ourselves wandering about the streets of Lille in search of the 
leading hotel of the town, for we could discover no guide at the 
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■tatioa to luut u. There was tomething impKSstTv in tbe itfllnen 
tLu OTcnpnod this Inisy hive o( bJustn-. TLc hum of labor wu 
hu»hci). >~i>itheirrc3kof macliiDen-, northc claiterof looms, broke 
npoa ihi? s-rnnce of ni^ht. The i>p<nii:ve, wiiclher in ctUoT or ganet, 
m'x'd I'rom toil, onj hia ilocp ropoiC dighl have been envied hy 
many a ^ybAi;!i; who tosseJ ^'.^-pl^'^s la and fro on hU luxurious 
cou:h. Oar $L^ar.-3 vas !uooi«<>:u!. an 1 at'ur rousing the drovsj 
porter we rciilc g JoJ our ettn't iato tue Gram! IIjM it Lille. 

The fre»h a;r ot the ni^ht had stimulated appolite, and tlierc wu 
K general cry for pSHlel/i-iiJ and whalerer aeedmpaniment that wu 
han.'.y. To oi-j chaj rla we had to e.'iite'.it oursilvc* with two or 
three bottles of Pordea-.!!. i?.-ji..'-.i.>t-, and some bread and cheese, 
fcr liie L'erbim* \>( t!ie !ard;T had l;:5;i since vaniihcd into soaie 
riKi'te •ziit^u « litre dijceveryiv.is huje'.ess. I had little doubt 
tba: if somo of tiie imhus ci* o.ir p:;;(y had been sounded the 
oiarj'.u would se.'u k^ive sjir^Mil, a:iil ISjiuiaee would have turned 
out in all haste at the liead of his wli it .-aproned battalion. But 
to the su'iliv porter, aroused I'roiu liis iksi s'nep, was teser\cd the 
exclusive houour of siipplyiii^, wiili very small portions of bread 
andciicese, tlieeoufinof tiicPrisiden;, tlie first litterateur, and the 
fir5t publieisi of Fraui-e, to say uotliinj; of the dUtinguisheJ lepre- 
scotaiivc of the I'.is'.iiviio. O.ir huiiirer made our modest fare very 
acr.'plable, ar.d M. i!e Girar.liupres'.i'.i'il. "iih liis usual impartiality, 

Bedrooais wire tl;e u xt \':'\.:-\ n:' our so:;e;:iide, biit an aciivc 
ecwli liy our !V,v;,k\[i [j.in:; n.u'y !ir.vi.;!it f.i::r lo ;i.;!it, oE vvhicb 
''oue v.ai a^u;:i.vd to li-.e /...■■: ■.■, ;:„. ..t^.-r n i.j P/...,r, {he third 
to thu rreuih A.-ade^iiy ""il *ou. wiiil-i ihe I'iiiiee wus good 
enough to share the fourth, a coimuodiuus double -bedded room, 
with me. In the thirst for adventure that carried Cook around tha 
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wotIcI, I made tie totir of m; quarters of tlianigtit, and after na- 
vigating my way through various dosets and ^arde-roda, I lit upon 
a door-in tbe nail, wbicb, opening cautiously, I found led to an 
elegant salon, unoccupietl, a grate all arranged for lighting, and 
candelabnis stocked with bougtet. I announced my prize ^rilh all 
tbe pfide of an explorer, and proposed ordering up what iraa iefl 
of our Bordeaux, and carrying on our chat. But the " Acade- 
miciana," as the Prince styled the elders of our party, decided to 
go to bed, whilst the Piiace, young Hugo, and myself, sat down by 
the comfortable fire, and discussed for an hour or so the future 
deetinies of mankind. 

The next morning, at eight, K. de Girardin came dancing into 
the Prince's room ns chirping and merry .as the night before, and 
reminded him that he bad a hard day's work to do, for it was 
settled that ve should return to Paris late that'night,' as the 
daily debates in the Assembly were important, 

" Ma/oi," I said, startled from a sound sleep, " I thought the 
coupiTelat had broken out at Lille by mistake." I alluded to tbe 
BCCQsat ion made erery day against the President in the Assembly, 
endjonmalsof Paris. 

"I hope," said M. dc Girardin, rubbing his hands at tbe 
prospect, " such an event as that will-not catch tbe Prince in bed." 

" Don't you think," I asked, " that would be the beat place for 
lliiD. You wonldh't haTc him oppose his cousin making him' heir 
to tbe throne, whilst as a republicaia honncle be could not assist at 
■nch a transforrantion." 

" Bravo," cried the Prince, spanning lightly from bis bed, 
"«oiV«, a dilemma for you to cstricatcme from, mo« c^er de Girar- 
din, whilst I am making my toilette." 

Sc£)n iiii» o'clock we were all useQibled at breakfast. By 
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tiiu time tlie landlord had discoyered hia illastrions ftuests, and 
hit attentions were anbounded. By ten we all aallied out, for- 
nished with the namei of the atceets and lanes chieSy occupied by 
the paupct population, for to avoid being kDOwn the Prince and 
his distiiigiushcd friends desired not to taVe a guide who might let 
their names transpiie. We were nil provided with memorandum 
books and pencils, to note down the worst cases of destitution we 
should encounter ; and without knowing what might have been the 
feelings of the Prince and M. Victor Hugo, I felt sure that the 
best polemist of the day, U. de Girardin, wss quietljr anticipating 
some splendid coses of miseiy that he might bring to bear with all 
the power of his pen against the Monarchical party he was then fu- 
riously belaying. 

M. Blanqui was o stout Conservative, and voted with the Majority, 
and he jocosely told M. de Girardin tliot he would watch him close. 
A half-hour's walk brought ns to the part of the town we were in 
quest of, and our party lost no timo in diving curiously into the 
numberless recesses where poverty had fled for shelter. Apologizing, 
with that easy politeness so entirely French, for the friendly intrusion 
into thur humble homes, the Prince and his friends began enquiring 
of these hapless ciestuies the detoik of their condition. We 
mounted from room to room to the garrets, and thence descended 
into those cellars which had been the theme of mysterious allusions 
in the Assembly and the Press, where it was intimated that miseiy 
in its most hideous aspect reared its ghastly eyeballs in silent 
rebuke of the Government and society that tolerated it. AVc had 
been an hour bard at it without coming across such a cose of ap- 
palling destitution as to set the recording pencils a-going. 

We found lota of old men and old women, and young women 
with children huddled together in pretty close qnart^i, but the 
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tooma \fBK notdlity, nut wen well enough lighted and ventilated. 
The occupants weie decsotlf olothod, and deftn often to neatness. 
Tbey looked healthy, and with the buoyancy of the ^en(A iu every 
condition, were lively and chatty. The cellars under ground weie 
corafortabla enough, generally floored over, ani accessible to light 
and sir, quite as much bo as the atea-Tooms of JjOhiaa housea. 
They were wanned by stoves, and supplied with sufficient futni- 
ture — a good bed always holding a prominent place. 

" But where do the poorest amongst you live P" was more than 
once demanded ; and'somo tattered dceroni, expecting a franc for 
his trenble, wpnid lead as into more houses aod cellars, fac Himilea 
of those we had left. Occasionally we met touching casefl of 
hardship, when sickness or death had lent its terrible aggrava- . 
Uon; but nowhere did we find those speciaclea of revolting^ 
wretchedness that made the heart sick with horror. 

AU had food, however scanty; but the culinary skill of the 
French never deserts them, and more than once I tasted the 
ieuillon on the fire, and found it highly palatable. After visiUng 
many of the famous eavei toiu (em (oeUars und^grouodl, I 
remember exclaiming that I would prefer a residence in any one of 
them, a hundred times over, to the apartment of Prince Loula, in the 
dreary citadel of Ham. and I little dreamt at the time that I was 
destined en the year was ont lo occupy something far leas in- 
habitable. 

" JEK bim," imd the Prince to me frequently, as well as his 
brother members, " what do you think of this ?" for coming as I 
did from a new country, said to be without poor, tbey were 
naturally curious to know how I was impressed with what Z 
badseen. 

" Frank^, gentlemen," I replied, " my mind is greatly nlieved t 
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for intteaJ of tbe rrsT-cheekevl and niern*-lieaHef1 panpcn, for llie 
2lo^: var:. ihit I have bwn r'*«*!r* with vou in review this 
12 .vj vz, I sf\;H.N-;;.»J io?.:';::*:^ • f.tr iliiifeivnt and worse. If this 
:* a I a*vri;;e stu- :'*.?.■ of %>'.;r voor rcru.!a:ion, 1 thnnk Hcarea that 
Frjuvx* :* *..> wc'.l c:T; a::. I. Iv! ore mf, if you were to inspect I be 
laav.Uo:-:':*:: t -w::* of F."^!aL.l. or to enter the abodes of the 
t:::^r.i::'. c'.^>s a: Nl-v York, yod would find u strata of humanity 
iu o\t':^ Tv:::t of \L*w lower and more piiiible." 

I »h.'u!d not f.^r^t to xncaiion other peeulinrities that, in fact, 
bcioiiij raiacr w lae naiional character. These poor people were not 
uwnly /.vf\ in li'inpor, but ratunuly intelligent » and their 
C'oj::roa:io/.r »j* ei<y w!:hout vulaiarity, and polite without ser- 
vility, Fve:i Ivforv* 'S.V tlu* French l.-^wer classes were never so 
C'.v.i^e and ItumI as in other cuiitries, which in some degree 
jr-.'Sv" r.wu the j>'.e.is,i::: tiTxs of familiariiy on which the upper 
c'.i<<i* a'»;i\* niAcd \vi:h theui. As no provision is made by law 
lor I Ik- poor iii Fi\i:uv. ihcy are compelled to support themselves 
by labour, but where a,:e or sickness incapacitate them, as was 
ll'.e case wi:h so: no that wc vi>;ted durini; our rounds, charity 
*:.:•* lorih to their relief, which is usuallv administered with 
diserLininatieu by the parish priest. Our visit was a God-send to 
sori:e a:!lieied souls, tor in ever}* instance of this sort, the commi- 
seration of the Prince and his friends was exhibited in positive 
proofs ; and, doubtless, if it had been known from what illustrious 
hands the gift had descended, it would have been still more 
hii:hlv ap'mviated. 

Ju tiic hi>li»r}' of Lille this was probably the first time that 
such unwelcome haunts as these had ever been explored by a 
Prince of the blood and some of the leading men of France ; and 
the motives that inspired them, though not Dree from political 
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alloy, yet did honour to hnmanity. The results of our investi- 
gatioD were all in favour of M. Blnnqui, who made merry at 
the misconceptions of his Republican confreres, who had honestly 
believed the case much worse. The memorandum books had 
been but Utile in request, and neither the Tribune nor La Freste 
were likely to electiify the community with startb'ng details of 
destitution, that would have lost none of their repulsive interest ia 
the tones of thunder that would have made them known. 

As far as political objects went, the trip to Lille was a failure, 
and the Majority und the Government had a happy escape of it ; but 
it pleased me to discern in the physiognomies of the Prince and bis 
friends, not the blank disappointment of politicians who had missed 
an ^effect," but such symptoms of honest satisfaction iis patriots 
and good men would naturally feel to find any class of their fellow- 
men less unfortunate than expected. Before we had completed 
our tour the rumour that our party contained some haui perwnnages 
began to spread, and a crowd commenced, in consequence, to accu- 
mulate. The marvellous likeness of the Prince to his uncle, the Em- 
peror, attracted every eye, and the* possibility of a Bonaparte being 
amongst them was getting up a commotion from cellar to garret 
that threatened an enthusiastic explosion, but which the Piince and 
his party thought it best to' retreat from, and so all haste was made 
back to our hotel. 

The news of such remarkable men being, even, in incognito at 
lille was not likely to remain long a secret, and it had already 
reached the ears of the celebrated manufacturers, Messrs^ S ■ , 
tvho were waiting at our hotel to invite the Prince and 
party to visit, their extensive premises, the resort of all strangers 
passing through. The invitation was readily accepted, and a 
Qoiipk of hours were soon spent in the inspection of the varied 
detaila of thii mammoth establisbment. 
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It would require too much space to dwell on this point, but 
what strock me more than the machinery, which was equal in all 
tt8])ects to anything I had seen in England or the United States, 
was the healthy and decent appearance of the operatives. Messrs. 

S have earned a just distinction by the care they have 

given to the moral, as well as the bcxlily, health of their 
workmen, numbering some hundreds ; and amongst the not lea^ 
interesting features of their vast fahrique arc school-rooms, where 
the instniction is gratuitous, and well-constructed bath-houses. 
These humane attentions to the comfort and improvement of their 
men are abundantly rewarded by the perfect order and regularity 
that distinguisli this model enterprise. 

Before leaving, the Prince and party inscribed their names on 

the book of visitors, at the request of Messrs. S , who, turning 

over a few pages, pointed out the names of Louis Philippe and all 
his family, who, only four years preceding, had done this noble 
establishment the honour of a royal visit. What a commentary 
was conveyed in this close conjunction of such names as Bourbon 

and Bonaparte ! The Messrs. S were invited by the Prince to 

join us at dinner, which turned out a downright feast of Sarda- 
napalus. Our landlord, out of respect to his guests, as well as 
to make amends for his shortcomings of the previous night, set his 
batterie de cumne in full motion, and certainly acquitted himself 
d ravir. 

But I shall remember this sumptuous repast for other reasons. 

The Messrs. S were highly-intelligent men, and Conservative 

in their politics, as capitalists with such vast responsibilities would 
naturally be in times of disorder such as then prevailed. They found 
an adherent in M. Blanqui. M. de Girardin and the Yiseount Victor 
Hugo were known as ardent Bepublicans and something more. 
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The Prince Napoleon leant decidedly to popular doctrines, bnt was * 
not an nltn^. Such materials as these, brought into dose contact 
under the influence of a good dinner, were not likely tp rem|(bi 
long dormant. The cpnyeisation at first turned upon mdustnal 
topics, which the Messrs. 8- treated with great ability^ but by 
degree it veeied towards the delicate ground of politics. 

M. de Girardin, in the same Spirit of mirthful prorocation as 
the night before, indulged in a series of playful sallies at the 
expense of the ** Majority," hvi M. Blanqui showed no alacrity in 
taking up the cudgels for his side of the Assembly. At last, the 
Prince, by way of seconding his aggressive friend, opened a direct 
attack on the cautious member of the InstUute* 

**Mauquaofy vaia d dire?" (but what have you to say for 
yourself?) demanded the Prince, and he foUowed up his question 
by a spirited but pleasant sally of several minutes. 

This forced M. Blanqui into the field, whose information was 
immense, and facility of elocution remarkable. He made a vi* 
gorous but amusing onslaught on the Republican party, taking 
care to point his heaviest guns at those zealots, cea rouges^ of the 
Press and the Assembly, " whose fiery apostrophes," he remarked, 
'* only meant for political effect, might light up a conflagration 
that would n(^ only consume them, pa» tm grand mal (no great 
barm), but bum out evezybody else." This applied specially to 
M. de Oirardin, who laughed as heartily as the rest of us, and to 
M. Victor Hugo. 

I kept my eye on the latter, who smiled occasionally, but it was 
Uke the gleam from the thunder-cloud. M. Hugo, unlike most 
Frenchmen, seems to have no penchani for talking. His mind is 
of the meditative cast, and hp ordinarily expresses himself in short, 
qiniei phrases^ replete withforoeand point. Hisnature ia inclined 
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to slumber, but it is the repose of the lion, and when aroused to 
aggression his strength is something fearful. The ndmirable hits 
of M. Blanqui served to stimulate him, and that vU tHeriiof, which 
is a trait of powerful minds, that seem to shrink from their own 
action, gradually gave way. 

Stretching himself up to his full height, he began in his slow, 
measured way to reply to M. Blanqui, till by degrees the flood- 
gates of his eloquence burst open, and he dazzled ^s all by a pyro- 
technic display of those brilliant declamatory periods-^now flashing 
with satire, then almost hissing with bitterness, which give 
a cachci to his oratory, and deeply impresses his hearers. Inten- 
sity is the feature of M. Hugo's character; it is the poetical 
element. Foeia nascitur non fit. Whatever his opinions he 
believes in them ardently, and they come from his lips almost 
sparkling with the heat of the furnace they have passed through. 
Though he converted none of us to his views, we believed him 
sincere in his faith. 

This unexpected rehearsal of a " scene" at the Assembly, minus 

its disorder, must have been a treat for the Messrs. S , who ^ 

rarely got to Paris, and they seemed to enjoy it vastly. Our 
dinner broke up rather late, and our party returned to Paris the 
same night in as high spirits as they left. 

It is needless to say that no mention was ever made in the 
Assembly or out of it of this Hepublican foray into the quiet lauet 
and alleys of unsuspecting Lilie, or of the ^'plentiful lack" of 
political ammunition found there. This pleasant excursion for all 
the parties concerned has hitherto gone without a chronicler, but its 
simple incidents may be read with interest by some, identitied as 
they are with 9uch remarkable persons, and illustrating as they do 
the state of things in 'oh 
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It 18 Bingular, indeed, to contemplate the strange fate that in bo 
AoTt an intenral overtook every one of the small groap I have just 
cited. Tbs Prince Napoleon, then cousin of the President, and 
one of the leaders of the " Left/' is^ long since cousin of the 
Emperor, and in close proximity to the throne. 

IJmile de Girardin, then a fierce polemist, dashing and foaming 
through the columns of the Presse like a mountain torrent, has 
laid dosm his jaded pen, and turned his mind to more prac^cal 
purposes. He may have lost something in personal importance, 
but his country will gain by the energy, then running waste, being 
turned into a more profitable channeL 

Victor Hugo, then, one of the Chiefs of ihe E^ublican party, 
before the year was out had abandoned France. He has per- 
sisted since in his voluntary exile, giving ever and anon a bitter 
utterance to his stricken hopes in a fierce tirade against a Prince 
who not only protected France from anarchy, but who as surely 
saved his head from the guiUotine. For 1 remember well the remUrk 
of M. Hugo to myself and others one evening at his house the winter 
of '51. " People often come to me,'' he said, '' in alarm at the 
chance of disorder breaking out, and they implore me to protect their 
lives and property if anarchy should get the upper hand. But I 
tell these good people to despair of aid from me, for in the whirl- 
wind I am as likely to perish as the rest." His tone was solemn 
like that of a man who foresaw, his doom. It was inevitable,, for 
had civil War broken out in France in '52, which the coup ^itai 
alone prevented, not a single party leader, Eepublican or Monarchi- 
cal, would have escaped the fury of the people. 

Girardin saw this as well aB Hngo, for he remarked to me one 
day, that " before the year is out I don't know where the warn of 
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rerolutionmaycany me. Perhaps I may leap on a plank of safetjr, 
and go over to your oountiy." 

" Take care," I replied with a shake of the head, " that yon do 
not come first in contact with the plank of the guillotine." 

" Mafoi^** he said, smiling, *' c'eH bien pouihle** 

What can better demonstrate than this the vertigo that had 
seized the French politicians in '51 ? for here they were notf only 
exposing their countiy to ruin, but risking their heads to gratify 
their lust for power and their hatred for rivals. 

How strange that in the silence of exile the reason of Victor 
Hugo has not risen above the virulence of party, and that with 
the vindictivcncss of the Parthian, he should still launch his en- 
venomed arrows against the invulnerable front of the Prince, in 
whose skilful hands eight millions of his countrymen have de- 
|M)8itc<l the sovereign power. How nobler far, how more worthy 
his character, his fame, his memory, that shaking off henceforth 
the vulgar ussociatious of party, uud soaring again into those lofty 
regions of literature, whore he has left such memorable trophies of 
his power, he should, to the glory of France and his own honor, 
dedicate his genius to the creation of some other imperishable 
monument, that would add a new laurel to the graceful chapletthat 
decks his brow, more lasting than the gaudy halo that crowns 
political triumphs. If insensible to the magnanimity of Napoleon 
III., if deaf to the entreaties of family and the appeal of friends, 
will he, dares he to resist the mute expectation of France that would 
listen again to the melodious accents of his neglected lyre, and 
would respond once more with delight to the new and thrilling 
manifestations of an intellect, as versatile as it is grand. 

Of the rest of our little party, Cliarlea Hugo, with the perti- 
nacity of his father^ dings to exile. M. Blanqui, alas, is since 
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dead. As for wy luimblfl ul^ I. Ukn the mt, Ime had my thin 
of Ticissitude, and, nolem volent, waa mada to .suffer the rigora ol 
fifteen monUia impriaooment at Genoa, thnnigh the actife inatni* 
mentality of tvo officials of Her Britanic U^jet^a GoYcSnmeiit, 
Messn. Jamea HudaMi and Tinuthf Biovb* of unpleasant 
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CHAPTER Xra, 



▲ BEPKIITS, 



The English Cabinet, of which Lord Palmerstonwasthe Minis* 
ter of Foreign Affaira, did not resign after all, as Mr. Edwardes 
had predicted. There were, certainly, rumours to that effect, and 
such an intention may have been entertained, but Cabinet Minis- 
ters in England, ns elsewhere, have a relish for place and emolu- 
ment, which they are in no hurry to sacrifice if it can be avoided. 
I kept up my visits as usual to the British Embassy, and asked 
'Mr. Edwardes one day if he did not approve of my sensible con- 
duct in declining to act on his suggestion of resigning on the 
ground he had alleged, and which had turned out utterly fallacious. 

" Well, I was quite sure," he replied, " that the Cabinet would 
go out." 

*' Bat if I had resigned for no other reason, as yon proposed, 
would not Lord Falmerston have blamed me for a precipitate 
step ? " 

" Eeally I cannot say," he returned, and he showed symptoms 
of wish'mg to change the conversation. 

** But do you still advise my resignation, on any other grounds ?* 
I continued. 

•• No, no, I have nothing further to say about it," he answered 
in an embarrassed manner. " Whea you go over to London yott 
will see Mr. AddingUm and discuss that point with him.** 
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" You are right, there/' Isaid, "he is the propet peraon to cott- 
suit on that matter." . The subject then dropped, and Mr. Edwardes 
never alluded to it in any \yay afterwards. 

I was sometimes at a loss how to view this singular incident. 
Could it be possible that, the acting 'Secretary, from some motive 
of pique or other, had ventured on a stroke of diplomatic Jinease 
to get me out of his way? If I had. indiscreetly acted on his 
advice^ and sent in through him my resignation for the reason he 
had advanced, no explanation might ever have followed, and Lord 
Palraerslon would only have inferred that I was tired of my 
situation. On mature reflection, however, I dismissed this suppo- 
sition. Tor it is hardly likely that Mr. Edwardes would have risked all 
the consequences of such a gratuitous and daring act. For him to 
suppose that at a word, or a hint, I would* without provocation or 
cause of dissatisfaction, throw up my situation, was absurd. 
Besides, he had spoken of a ** sum of money down," ^hich he 
CGuld not have presumed to offer if he had not had authority to 
do so. It was plain, therefore, as deduction could make it, that 
it was an Dl-considered attempt of the Foreign Office to get rid of 
me by a side-wind. 

If this should turn out to be the case, I was obliged to conclude 
that my mode of seeking to establish a permanent alliance between 
England and the United States had not been approved of by Lord 
Palmerston, for I remembered that my efforts towards disarming 
the hostility of the French Press against England, her government, 
and institutions, were at the time highly praised, and marvelled at. 
Neither the British Embassy at Paris, nor any of those pensioned 
Diplomatists that make this gay capital their frequent place of abode, 
had ever essayed, miich less accomplished, so desirable an end for 
the interetts of both oountriea. If it waa proposed to terminate 
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my eonnection with the Foreign Office on this gnnmd, T should 
rejoice at my down&U with all the fervour of a martyr, for my 
fiiith was profound that it was only in the mode I had initiated — 
Yii., an abstinence from all intrigues against the United States, 
that perfect concord could be inaugurated between the two nations 
who stood in such earnest need of each other. 

I felt as sure as that the sun would continue to shine that the 
day would come, and that before long, when aristocratic piejudioer 
or mistaken yiews of British interests would give way to more 
correct and enlightened convictions, and that the policy of England, 
instead of thwarting the developement of the United States by 
occult intrigues, or open combinations with other Powers, would 
more wisely seek to profit by the immense advantages that must 
result from their inevitable growth and extension. 

It was as plain as an axiom that the interest of England, poli- 
tical and commercial, was to conciliate and strengthen the United 
States ; and it was certain that if her Oligarchy did not discover 
this in time, the clear sense of the middle classes would require 
them to give up the helm of State to wiser hands. I was deeply 
convinced, therefore, that I had acted a loyal part towards England 
and her Foreign Minister, when in my correspondence, and by 
other means, not less effective, I had urged this new plan of con- 
duct towards the United States. 

I never doubted at the time that Lord Palmerston's anxious 
object was to approach closer than ever before to the United States, 
for England was in danger of a league of Despots, who considered 
her free Press a standing cause of disorder in Europe. Lord Pal- 
merston himself was denounced as a '* firebrand '* in eveiy Court 
of the Continent; and, uncertain as was the direction Franca 
would take, it was, I oonoeived^ a judicious policy in his Lordship 
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to tighten the bonds of amity with the U(iion, which would not 
have hesitated, by a spontaneous burst Of fiseling, to lend her co* 
operation to rescuing the lil;>erties of the world, had the armiesr of 
Europe sailed towards England. I was really surprised, therefore, 
under all the circumstances, that I had given offence to the-nobte 
Foreign Secretary by advocating a policy so many motives com* 
Inned to recommend. 

It may be supposed, after the event I have related, that my 
position was anything but pleasant. Led to suspect that I had 
forfeited the confidence of Lord Palmerston, and that my services, 
however zealous, were no longer acceptable, I felt anxious either to 
lay down the trust I had conscientiously performed, or to receive 
such explanations as would enable me honourably to retain it. In 
compliance with Mr. Edwardes' intimation, I decided to let the 
matter lie over till I went to London in April to draw my quarter's 
salary, when I doubted not that Mr. Addington would be ready 
with adequate reasons to justify the abrupt ciSse of my engagement. 

Meanwhile I went on with my functions as usual, keeping my 
gaze, however, earnestly bent on every-day's indications of a por- 
tentous crisis in the affairs of France. Any chance of conciliation 
between the Monarchical or Republican parties and the President 
was out of the question. Their aim was the sovereign power which 
he wielded, but what 1m purpose was, whether he meant to retain 
it by force, or to leave them to- seize it at their pleasure, was the 
absorbing enigma of the epoch. Suspicion and apprehension took 
every shape of accusation, and both the Press and the Assembly 
echoed to loud assertions that the President was organizing a eotip 
^^tai^ a violent usurpation of absolute power. Every species of 
JAtrigue, every form of provocation, was employed to -extract his 
secrety to get even a clue to his unfathomable designs. 
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It was all in vain. In publio aad private he wore the same im* 
perturbable front, he preserved the same moderation of language, 
and continued to turn the same serene smile of indiiference alike 
on seductions or covert treachery. In spite of the meagre allow- 
ance accorded by the Assembly, he managed to keep up his re- 
ceptions at the £!j/see, and the gay world flocked in crowds to 
share his hospitalty. I remarked that officers of all grades of the 
Army thronged to the Palace on these occasions, and I thought 
there was a lurking something in the expression they wore that 
indicated not only devotion to the President, but a fixed purpose to 
sustain him against any foul piny or insidious machinations that 
might be attempted. The Assembly had fallen in the estimation 
of all classes in France, but their inconsiderate comments on the 
revie^vs of Satory gdvc, as I mentioned, serious offence to the 
whole Army. 

At all these ft'fes the President mingled freely with his guests, 
and partook gaily in t!!e diversions of the hour. To the surprise 
of many he did not scruple even to dance when the whim took 
him, and this \Vas railed at by the grey-beards of the Assembly aa 
a frivolity inconsistent with his high position. 

Ce ntht pas un homiM s/rieux (be is not a man of sense) they 
never ceased to declare and to believe, but whether the President 
really sought to mislead them and to disguise his profound inten- 
tions under a mask of assumed gaiety, or whether he merely in- 
dulged a passing and not undignified caprice, it were difficult to 
pronounce. 

One of the singular and original features of this extraordinaiy 
man's character lb a species of moral hardihood, which has always 
made him dare to do what his judgment or taste considered un- 
objectionable. No exaggerated notions of his rank prevented him 
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ever from taking part in ordinary recreations, or seeking such 
amusfments as other men find palatable. For this reason he excels 
in all light and graceful acconspli&hinents^ anrl in I'idiug. or driving, 
fencing, or waltzing, or even skating, he has few competitors. 
It is not unusual,, certainly, that a Prince should so employ his 
leisure, but that a man of such superior intellects and of so giave 
and thoughtful a character, should find enjoyment in pastimes 
generally considered the prerogative of- common men, seems, ap« 
parently, strange and inconsistent. 

In^eality it is not so, for the severest personages that history 
records have in secret disported themselves in a manner they 
would have openly shrunk to avow. The grim Bichelieu had his 
hours of abandon ; whilst the stem Cromwell's favorite relaxation 
was, on finishing his dinner, to roil up his napkin and throw it at 
the head of one of his familiars, which was the signal for a general 
▼olley all round. As earnest as fiichelleu, and as unimpassioned 
as Cromwell, the Prince Louis could never have descended to vice 
or bufibonery, which his taste and dignity both forbade. His 
peculiarity has been in resisting that conventional affectation that 
is thought necessary to high rank, and in calmly daring to follow 
the bent of his disposition, regardless of the comments of the world 
of gossip. 

I remember an instance of this in Loudon, '47. I heard it 
remarked. on more than one occasion, at that time, by certain 
titled friends of the Prince Louis, that he was much in the habit 
of friequenting the country house of a very estimable gentleman, 
but not mu':h known in the fashionable world. It was thought 
by his haughty friends somewhat derogatory to a Prince of his 
high pretensions, that he should bestow his society familiarly on 
individoab, however respectable, yet too far below him in th^ 
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social hierarchj. Presuming on his good nature, and my long 
acquaiutanoe, I ventuied one day to repeat tlie obseryations I had 
heard. 

**Frament** said the Prince, with a pleasant smile of incredulity. 
" They say nothing against the respectability of Sir V* 

" Oh, not a word," I returned. *' Simply that it is not just 
the sort of place your Highness shoidd habitually yisit." 

** I should be sony to shock the parties you allude to," obsenred 

the Prince, **but, really, I see no altematiye. Sir and 

family are very amiable, and nothing can exceed their civility to 
me. I cannot see any good reason why I should deprive myself 
of the pleasure of going to their house." 

This was the honest expression of his mind, which ignored 
with suppressed disdain such trivial guides to conduct as were 
only to be found in the prejudices of rank. 

What he was in exile ho remained in the splendour of his new 
position, and as President of the Republic he passed along through 
the brilliant saloons of the £7y«^, easy, unaffected, composed, 
kindly addressing old friends, and smiling affably on new. 

There was one attraction the less at the receptions of the Presi- 
dent in the Spring of '61, and that was the "graced persons " 
of the leaders of the Monarchical parties, Thiers, Mol^, Benyer, 
Montalembert, et id omne genu»^ who fondly fancied some two years 
before that they were the real masters of the Palace, where their 
puppet played the empty rSle of presiding over its festivities. 
The Bepublican Chiefs had never from the outset frequented the 
EUf9^e in any number, and it arose, doubtless, from the active part 
taken against the President's election, which had ended in so 
disastrous a defeat for themselves. 

At the period in question, March, '51, all parties and all men 
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were jdtmged in a Serbo&ian bog of doubt and perplexity. Be- 
ypnd the. dose of the Presidential tenn^ May» '52, nothing coidd 
be.discerned. Tfaeiiiture spread out like a vast and blank expanse, 
darkened by thick and threatening shadows, but without one dis- 
tinet or fixed object to arrest the mind or console the gaze. I 
turned my eyes wistfully in every direction. I sounded etery 
oracle and cbrew forth the rsflectipns of every observant and dis- 
passionate mind. Still it was ever vox et preterea nihU^, All was 
surmise, fear, or hope. The optimist and the pessimist had an un- 
limited range to indulge their respective fancies, and the vast body 
of heareirs who were swayed by them, drifted helplessly onwards to 
the solution Which for better or worse awaited theiQ. 

In all France there was one man only at this time, and he, 9eem- 
in^^y, the most unconcerned^ who had dear and definite ideas as 
to the future, which lay plain and sure before hiuL Whilst others 
speculated, he planned; whilst others hoped, he resolved; and 
when others shrunk from the inevitable abyss France must cross, 
he boldly, confidently, approached it. Over it the President 
meant to leap. Would France follow at his bidding ? Her salva- 
tion and his were wrapped up in that portentous doubt. 

As birds are known to fly hurriedly to and fro before the coming 
storm, so parties and men, at last, began to change positions anx^ 
iously and to provide for their safety in schemes and counseL I 
discovered that the moderate Eepublican party, having changed 
their tactics and abandoned rusty prejudices against England, waa 
quite disposed to make advances towards her Government, and 
woold have been exceedingly content to come to some tacit under- 
standing under certain contingendes. Lord Palmerston, however, 
was too experienced a statesman and too crafty a diplomatist to 
compromise himself by an indiscreet word when such information 
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reached him. It was well, and no doubt satisfactoiy for bim, to 
know that if France should fall once more into the uneasy lap of 
party politicians, that the only really practical and progressive 
amongst them all considered their interests as identified with the 
English alliance. 

What were the secret conclusions of his Lordship as to the 
future of France, or what his unavowed bias, it is useless to specu* 
late upon ; but I see no harm in venturing the belief that he put 
no small confidence in the areuir of the Prince Louis. His prac* 
tised eye must have measured with singular accuracy the caution 
and skill of the President's consumniiite manoeuvres, amid amazing 
difllcultics. He must, also, as carefully have estimated the damna- 
tory I'fFects of the fjctious ond disorderly career of the Legislative 
Assembly. He rightly judged, no doubt, the power of the Presi- 
dent's name, the popularity of his conduct, his decision of character, 
.and his dauntless will. 

Li the confusion ond terror of a crisis. Lord Palmerston must 
have foreseen all the benefit to be derived from such advantages as 
these. 

'* lie has made no mistcike yet," was the significant phrase of 
his Lordship, at Brondlands, October, '50, and the President had 
been not less felicitous in the interval that had elapsed. The 
syinpotliies of I-.ord Pahncrston, if such a word is applicablQ to a 
Statesman of his calibre, must, therefore, have leant towards the 
Prince Louis, and he must have contemplated his retention of 
power against the most adverse chances as highly probable, if not 
desirable. 

Whether as an Englislwnan of the old school, and one of the 
Oligarchy, he retained any prejudice against the name of Bonaparte, 
it is utterly idle to consider; for a purely political maehiue like 
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the noble Foreign Secretary, if Ji may use tbe simile, works solely 
with calculations, not sentiments.. It was enough for him to see 
the President's final success probable, to desire it, arid io adapt 
hknself, with all the readijiess of a pliant politician, to the results 
that would grow out of it, seeking to extract from tliem all the 
profit his policy demanded. 

I deem this to be an impartial, however imperfect, sketch of the 
situation at the beginning of April, when I went over to London in 
l^uest of Mr. Addington's quarterly check, as well as of some definite 
-information respecting- my longer connection with the Foreign 
Ofifice. I called promptly, and was received by the Under Secre- 
tary with his usual formal civility. In reply to his ordinary 
question of •* what was goirig on in France," I conveyed just such 
an exposition as I h^ve detailed at greater length abbyc. 

He listened with his accustomed gravity, arid in his favorite .. 
attitude before the fire» nodding his head or uttering an |ilii|*''- 
exclamation in the approved pfficial fashion. Having quietly 
digested all I had to say, the Under Secretary turned to business, 
and moving towards his desk filled up a check on Drummond's 
. Bonk with that easy unconcern people usually feel when they dis* 
jpose of other people's caslh I signed, as usual. & receipt for Wie 
amount, and Mr. Addington was on the point of making his 
parting salutation when, to his surprise, I sat down again. 

I believed him fully aware of all that had occurred ; still, for 
form's sake^ I considered it best to make known to him, as 
though be did not, all that had transpired between Mr. Edwardcs 
and myself, recapitulating ^cvery detail, and winding up with my 
reflections thereon. The Under Secretary had passed yeara enough 
in the Fpreign Office to know how to accommodate himself in 
manner and language to all possible emergencies ; and though he 
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may not haTC anticipated a proceeding so direct, and, perliaps, a little 
presumptuoiu on my part« still lie met it wi^h a composure^ if not 
utterly stoical, at least in harmony with his mystic functions. 

Mr. Addmgton may have expected that as he showed no desire 
or intention to refer to the diplomatic passage of arms which had 
occurred between Mr. Edwardes and myself, that I would in all 
likelihood be content to ** let well alone." This is ancient usage 
both within and without the walls of the Foreign Office, and before 
Tiolating it I had given it a passing thought. It was not so much 
from rampant curiosity to pierce through mysteries, aa with a view 
to pacify my offended dignity, that I determined now that the time 
had come to receive such explanation as the occasion, I considered, 
called for. 

Having finished my recital, carefully studded with every effect 
that could possibly add to its weight, I paused, like Brutus, for a 
reply, mutely wondering .what it would be. The Under Secretary 
had stood the while with his gaze intently fixed on the Turkey car- 
pet, meditating, as I thought, on my words. The sound of my voice 
ceasing seemed to wake him up, and finding my tale fully told, 
he raised his head and said— 

" Well, I know nothing at all about the matter, and, .therefore, 
have nothing to say." 

I fell headlong from the boiling point of expectation to the 
zero of disappoiutmcnt. 

" Know nothing about it P " I exclaimed. 

« Nothing." 

" Never heard of it P " 

" Never." 

There was a chilly dryness in Mr. Addington^s looks and words 
that almost benumbed me. I never had the ambition of Hercules 
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for despenie Jobs, and I saw hov &r beyraid nqr atmigtb wotdd 
be any eSott to foToe out of Mr. Addii^;toii a votd it was not bla 
cue to speak. I tiled him again, however, on another tack. 

" What would you advise me to do f " I asked. 

I haS never Buspected the impassable Under Secretary capable 
of a shrug, but he gave way to one, as a response, that a Frenchman 
might have envied. S^ Absorbed in contenqilatiou of the aforesaid 
carpet, the Under Secietaiy stood at bay. 

Under any other circamstances I might have admired it, bat 
paralysed by my lebonnd from the stone wall (begging 1^. Ad- 
dington's pMrdon) I bad unconsciously run against, I felt only 
anxiouB to |Hck myself up and be off. 

" Good raoming," I said ple^ntly, as I retired to the door. 

"Good morning," repeated the Under Secretary in a tone 
that to my disordered faacy had all the effect of " don't yon wish 
you may get it F " that is, in reference to what I wanted to blow. 

Prom what I have idated it has been seen that Ur. Addington, 
by direction, of couise, of Lord Palmeraton, had thought proper 
to ignore the proceedings of his subordinate, Mr. Edwardes, at 
Paris. Now, what did this mean ? Mystery was piled on my»< 
tery. It was impossible to doubt Aat Mr. Edwardes had simply 
obeyed instrucuona in his inu^ne effort to oust me, but why 
should the Under Secretary hesitate to follow up the tnittatire that 
had been taken. Was it possible that Lord FalaterSton had, 
meanwhile, been adzed with a fit of repentance, and had concluded 
not to break with me, either irom a hope of future naefulness or 
the conviction that I deserved a better &te f 

At all events, it was plain enough that the Foreign Office bad 
beat a retreat and left me still in possession of the field. This 
might have suf&ced any easy gentleman chiefly concemed la 
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pocVctin^ re^lariy his quarter's salary, but I was not at all in- 
clined to sit quietly do^m under the Damode? sword suspended 
over my head. Had I lost the confidence of Lord Palinerston ? 
If 80, why retain mc a day lon;^er in the Porei^ Office ? Why 
Qot put a prompt, a civil, and satisfactory termination to it ? This 
was ^vhat I wanted to know, and. was quite decided to ascertain. 

On the other hand, if it were decided to go on with me, why 
Qot vouchsafe me such indications as would enable me to comply 
with the views of my chief? Should these turn out different from 
what I supposed they were, as conveyed in the remarks of Lord 
Palmcrston at Broadlands, September, *30, or were such as I 
could nut conscientiously support, then nothing was left me but to 
tender mv rcsijniation. Tliis was, certainly, the common-sense 
view of llie subject, but it may not have conformed to the diplo- 
matic moiloof proceeding in vogue at the Foreign OfHcs. There 
was this advantage, however, in adopting the former, that it would 
have left nie without cause of dissut isfaction or grounds of complaint . 

My interview with Mr. Addington only cleared up one point, viz., 
that a change of tactics had been decided upon. I was determined 
conie qui coi'Ue to press forward and know more. I was fully sen- 
sible of my presumption in contending single-handed against such 
formidable odds as the legion yclept the Foreign Office, with such a 
Colossus as Lord Palmcrston at its head. I had little doubt of my 
ultimate defeat, but my mind, as related, was firmly made up to try 
my hand at a set- to with the very masters of the art of craft, and 
failure wotdd, therefore, bring no humiliation. Isay, an advantage 
would still remain with me in the new experience gained. 

Tru2, if I could have possibly foreseen by mesmeric or other 
means, all the frightful consequences of my great temerity — if I 
could have dreamt of such an inconceiyable concatenation of eventa 
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as ultimately put me in the liard gripe of the Foreign Office, 
cerleSy I should have recoiled in terror firom what I looked xm at 
the time as a harmless and justifiable course of action. K the Eo. 
reign Office, on the other hand, had been imbued with atty prophetic 
lore, and could, by astrological or other diyination, have anticipated 
the failure of their worst designs, and the final publication of this 
book, it IS quite probable they would have dropped all sleights of 
hand, however dexterous, and dealt with me in a more rational way. 

Having recovered, in a day or two, from my flat repulse at Mr. 
Addington's hands, I turned my battery, albeit in a curious, not a 
hofttile sense, against my commander-in-chief. Lord Palmerston. 
I meant to seek an interview with him, and I could imagine no 
adequate reason why he should refuse it. When I left him last at 
Broadlands, but six short months ago, I was high in favor, and 
nothing could I detect, in reviewing my acts or intentions, that of 
right shonld lower me. As my employment sprang entirely from 
his own suggestion, I had positive claims on his attention, and he 
was, further, bound by his breeding, nobleise ohlige^ to treat me 
with civility. 

I called at the Foreign Office, therefore, one afternoon, and sent 
tip my card to tjie noble Viscount. The answer returned was— « 
" Lord Palmerston's engaged, but will you wait P" Nothing was 
more likely than his Lordship should be engaged, and so resigning 
myself to my thoughts, I set patiently to work at what the French 
eaU faire Vantkhambre* Half an hour elapsed, and I considered 
this justified me in walking about the dingy, dark room, which at 
the" Foreign Office answers for the purgatory that all expectants, 
sinners or not, are required to pass more or less time in. 

An hour elapsed, but no summons thence. I heard bells ring 
and messengers moving about the corridors, but the door of my 
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MlUary itn g&re no signs of vitdlitj. Haring- finished m; pro< 
niriiadi.-, I began, by way of distrsctifm, to read over the nearly 
ilUv>'il<i t'Ht's of Hiiiiirj' musty volumes that reposed in undis- 
turbed dt'Cny iu a ri'? peel able old bookcase, tliat bad been kept 
locked up from tiim' imuicmorial. 

It W» K pretty hard job foi a man vho never got a medal for 
patimoe, but I wotkcJ through tn-o hours on the slender materials 
snumentcd. Lord Palmcnton was still engaged, for I had heard 
nothing to the coutrarj-. Lord Falmcrston's rcputatioa for wit 
bU the world knows, but it was only on this occasion I slowly per- 
oi'ivi'd that he was just as fond of a practical joke, lie had re- 
quested me " to wait," aud he left it entirely to my option to 
keep wailing or to go. 

I dLx-iiti'd, after the dose already digcstci], or the latter, and 
ringing for a me^scn^r I bid liim say, should Lord Pulmersloa 
scud down, tlint I wuuld call again. I eould snin in the phv- 
sigonoiny of the VL-tirau I addressed au expression not to be niis- 
takeu. It said oa pluiuly as words, " if you liave not got enough 
of it, call again." I might l>o mistaken, but my ease bcj^n to look 
worse than I thought it. 

The unpleasant probation the noble Seorctaiy had put mo 
throngli Itfl mc to inftr tliat he sought to sliirfc me, and lids 
symptom in a Minister of State is fatal. But reverting to my 
eommon -sense notions, and forjjctting that diplomacy loses all its 
charms if it does not emiiloy L-irciiitous nu'tlioil*. I snt down to 
write a pr.lite note to I^ord raliniTston, n-i;rrttin^' that other eii- 
pni.'ciiiculs pn^vcntiil me fnim wnii in.^' long.T at the Fof,'i;.'n Olfice 
on Wednesday, and big:;iiig the honor of au inti^rview at liis leisure. 
He inuat answer that, was my reflection as I dispatched my note. 
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Ktii what ain lie say 'but that he will seo me, or make an egieuse 
. for not doing ao? One or the otBer will aulTice. 
The same day I received tlie fbilowiDg : — ' 
^jj^ Carlton Cfarden^ 15th April,iWt «^ 

! J^^EAK Sm— . ■ , ■?,■■ 

Youwillfind me at the Foreign Office to-ma^BIV'Kt fin .f^ 
o'clock. .'■ *■ - ■'-*'-■ 

Tonta taithfolly) C * . .* 

Ht. WikOFF, Esq. PALMERStds. " 

All my doubta and suspicions vanished on the instant. This 
prompt and business-like reply, gmntiTig me the desired interview, , 
and naming even the precise hour my visit was espected, scattered 
to the wind all my broodiag fancies, and I Mir how mueb mental 
wrong I had done the iiiuoocnt Under Secretary of State, whilst 
my remorse was keen, indeed, at all my silly imaginiogs conccmtng 
the illustrious head and front of the Foreign GIHcc The noble 
Viseount never could have granted, it struck mo immediately, 
this interview, without prevarication or delay, if he were not pre- 
pared to come to a definite tindcrslanding, and to go on smoothly 
with my engagement hcreaiter. 

If all I hud tuspccted liad been well founded, why the Viiiidter 
would have availed himself of any pretest, pressure of business or 
what not, to avoid meeting me, and this might have been cipressed 
in the civilcst manner possible. No man ever had a more complete 
mastery over language than Lord Palmcrslon, which he employs 
with sueh singular skill as to be able to convey the faintest shade 
of thought. 

As I wended my way to the Foreign Office on the day in 
"^aestion, I turned over in my mind the best mode of treating the 
au^jcct I was desirous to touch upon, I felt the indiscretion of 
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jS^-^ seeking to ascertaia wliat might exactly be tho opinions of the 

ForeigQ Minister respecting the United States, or whether he 
thought that I had shewn more zeal than tact in the course I had 
taken. I felt eas}', ^oweves^ at knowing, even if I had any such 
intentions, that Lord Palmerston was too old a diplomatist to let 
me ransack his mind at my leisure. I was quite certain that I 
would obtain no more than he was disposed to impart to me, and I 
resigned myself, therefore, the more readily to the modicum of 
information, more or less, that he would condescend to accord me. 

I was at the place of rendezvous punctually at five o'clock, and 
sent up my card as usual. I waited half-au-hour, but without the 
least impatience this time, for as my mind was in no suspense about 
the result, the moments flew by unobserved. A messenger, finally, 
came in to say that one of tho Diplomatic Corps had just called 
upon Lord Palmerston, and that I would be obliged to wait his 
, departure. 

•■ Oh, very well," I replied, *• I shall abide his Lordship's plea- 
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Time rolled on, and by degrees I exhausted all the topics of 
my gentle meditations. Bless my soul ! it occurred to me, at last, 
eould»I bave mistaken the date of the note and have come the 
wrong day ? I had it in my pocket and examined it. No ; there 
ft was, the 15 th of April, and I had made no error. 

Nearly two hours had elapsed since my arrival, and I thought I 
might venture to summon one of the officials of the place, and so 
rang the bell. The intensely respectable individual who had bowed 
me out the day before presented himself. 

" Has the Poreign Ambassador gone ? " I inquired. 

*' I believe he has,"* was the cautious reply. 

""Is anybody with his Lordship?** 
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•*I really cannot say,. Sir," was the prndent answer; for the 
underlings of the Foreign Office are all obliged to respect the 
observances of a certain diplomatio tiniuing. Any bungling 
of theirs might involve the Minister or "Under Secretaries in various 
unpleasant predicaments, and their dismissal would follow without 
mercy. They speak, therefore, by the card ; and when my inter- 
looutor wont so far as to admit, with a qualification, that the 
Ambassador was gone, whilst I was not immediately sent for, I was 
seized with a new qualm of suspicion. 

I hesitated a moment, and then thought another question might 
tend to elucidate matters. 

*• Perhaps his Lordship has forgotten me," I suggested. 

** Oh no. Sir," exclaimed the messenger, " his Lordship always 
places on his desk the cards of those he intends to see, and only 
removes them after he has seen them." 

Cerberus had his cue, for all this meant that as the noble Lord 
liad not sent for me yet, there was the likely inference that he 
^%ould not send for me at alL ' 

'* I will wait a little longer/' I observed to the messenger, who 
zetired with a bow of acquiescence. 

. Now what in tho world am I to understand by all {hu^ was my 
inward and searching reflection as I sat down again to ruminate* • 
A.homiliating sense of my inability to cope with nuinoeuvres like 
these came over me, and as I looked round the dull apartment 
almost obscured in the shades of evening, I began to wish myself 
fairly out of tliis fox's den. 

TrV^t did the illustrious Yiscoimt mean, I kept on repeating as 
each cflbrt at a solution failed, in asking me to come and sceliim 
at the Torcign Office on such a day and at siich an hour ? Thero it 
ii in black and white, and I read his note again. 



naohed biin. It wns veil, and do donbt Batisfactoiy for Mm, to 
kuow that if France should fall once more into the unensy kp of 
pnrty politiciaiiB. that the only renlly practical and progressiTe 
amongst them all consldctcd their interests as identiRcd with the 
llngU»b alliance. 

What ivcre the secret conclusions of his Lordship ss to the 
future of Frnnce, or nhat his unavowed bins, it is useless to specu- 
laic upon i but I see no barm in venturing the belief that he put 
no small confidence in the avniir of the Prince I.ouis. His pnc< 
tised eye must bave measured ivith liagulor nccunicy the caution 
and skill of the President's consummate manosuvrcs, amid amazing 
difhcultics. He must, also, as carefully bave estimated the damna- 
tory eSeets of the factious and disorderly career of the Legislulive 
Assembly. He rightly judged, no doubt, the power of the Presi- 
dent's name, the popularity of his conduct, his decision of character, 
.ud bis dauntless will. 

Li the confusion and terror of n crisis, Lord Palmerston must 
faavc foreseen all the bcue&t to be derived from such advantages aa 
these. 

<' He has made no mistake yet," was the signiHcnnt phrase of 
his Lordship, at BroaJlands, October, '50, and the President had 
been not less fulicitous in the interval that had elapsed. The 
syinpnllitcs of I>ord Palmerston, if such a word is applicable to a 
Statesman of his calihre, must, therefore, have leant towards the 
Prince Louis, and be must have contemplated his retention ol 
power against the most adverse chances as highly probable, if not 
desirable. 

■ Wbi'ther 03 an Eiiglislnuiin of the old scliool, and one of the 
Oligarchy, he rctaiiict! any prejadice against the name of Bonaparte^ 
it is Utterly idle to consider ; for a purely politioal machine like 
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the noble Foreign Secretary, if J[ mny ase tbe simile, works solely 
with calculations, not sentiments.. It was enough for him to see 
the' President's final success probable, to desire it, ftrid io adapt 
himself, with all the readijiess of a pliant poHticijin, to the results 
that would grow out of it, seeking to extract from tl»em all the 
profit his policy demanded. 

I deeor this to be an impartial, however imperfect, sketch of the 
situation at the beginning of April, when I went over to Loiidon in 
lJ5[uest of Mr. Addingtoh's quarterly check, as well as of some definite 
information respecting- my longer connection with the Foreign 
Office. I called promptly, and was received by the Under Secre- 
tary with his usual formal civility. In reply to his ordinary 
question of "what was goirig on in France," I conveyed just such 
an expositioji as I have detailed at greater length above. 

He listened with his accustomed gravity, arid in his favorite ».. 
attitude before the fire, nodding his head or uttering an UH4 ' * 
exclamation in the approved pfficial fashion. Having quietly 
digested all I bad to snf, the Under Secretary turned to business, 
and moving towards his desk filled up a check on Drurampad's 
Bank, with that easy unconcern people usually feel when they dis« 
pose of other people's caslh I signed, as usual, a receipt for the 
amount, and Mr. Addington was on the point of making his 
parting salutation when, to his surprise, I sat down again. 

I believed him fully aware of all that had occurred ; still, for 
forni's sake, I considered it best to make known to him, as 
though he did not, all that had transpired between Mr. Edwardcs 
and myself, recapitulating ^every detail, and winding up with my 
reflections thereon. The Under Secretary had passed years enough 
in the Foreign Office to know how to accommodate himself in 
manner and language to all possible emergencies ; and though he 
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common-place trick enougli, wliicli bncT served to gire a tamble to 
my conceit, and to protect Loid Palmerston's secrets from my 
:>^gTC83ive curiosity. I found myself so effectually tamed down 
by this unexpected bye-play of the adroit Minister, that I decided 
forthwith to give up my experiments on tlic Foreign Office, and to 
abide the manifcstatiou of its final pleasure with what grace I 
could. 

I abandoned London soon after, and making a short detour to 
revive my drooping spirits, got back to Paris on the 27th of April, 
a wiser man somewhat than I left it. On calling next day at the 
British Embassy I found a letter there in the well-known hand of 
the noble Secretary of State. It ran thus — 

Carlton Gardens, April ISth, 1851. 

My dear Sir— 

I was very sorry to bo prevented from seeing you on Wed- 
nesday, but if you should be in town on Saturday, the 2Gth, you 
would find me at the Foreign Oilicc at five o'clock, or hali-past iive» 
on that day. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hy. Wikoff, Esq. P^VLMERSTGN. 



The immediate efTcct of this flattering missive was to make me 
quite oblivious of my late bruises,- and I was near as possible 
running over to London to explain why it happened that I was not 
there on the 2Gth, the day suggested. But my first emotions soon 
subsided, and I began to recall the illusions that had led me astray 
before. In spite of all my deference, the suspicion was getting 
strong hold of mc that if my Lord Palmcrston was not a gay, he 
was, perchance, au arch deceiver. 

I looked closer into his note. Was it, in fact, a bona Jide 
apology for the fun ho had pbyed oH on moj or was it only one of 
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those formal acts of ciTility of the hardened bdxer, who, after a' 
** smasher/' 8eek9 to eticourage hin antagonist to try it again, by 
hoping ** he has not h^ him," The apparent regret of the il- 
lustrioas Yisconnt was highly sooUiing, but why did he put off the 
proposed interview to the 26th — a whole week ? . Was that only 
to give me breathing time and courage to venture again ? 

The really suspicious point of his renewed invitation was, that 
the same lapgnage exactly was employed as before, viz., '* You will 
find me at the Foreign Office." No ; a joke's a joke, I observed 
to mydelf, but it loses all its piquancy from repetition, and before I 
consign myself again to solitary confinement in that fusty old cell 
at the Foreign Office for several hours, t will give his Lordship a 
dy hint that I half divine his intention. If I am mistaken I shall 
have a more explicit letter, but in the other case J shall hear no 
more of Urn* This was my sage decision, and I wrote to him ac- 
cordingly. 

The result showed I had acted sensibly, for in a few days after- 
wards Mr. Edwardes told me that Lord Palmerston had written to 
bid him say that " he did not wish to see me for anything 
particular, but he thought I wished to see him." 

** Go to, go to, for an arrant madcap," I was inclined to say 
with the grave-digger in Hamlet, when I heard this message. It 
was actually laughing in my face without the smallest consideration 
for my wounded pretensions. It was just as much as to say, 
" Well, my Yankee friend and employ^, if yonr vaulting ambition to 
penetrate into the unfathomable recesses of my ambiguous policy 
is not yet appeased, come on once more—** you will find me at the 
Foreign Office at five o'clock.' '* 

In the state of mystification to which I had fallen, it was some 
comfort to find a companion no better off. For not long after I 
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seeking to ascertain wbat might exactly be tho opinions of the 
PoreigQ Minister respecting tho United States, or whether he 
thought that I had shewn more zeal than tact in the course I had 
taken. I felt easy, hoirevei; at knowing, even if I had any such 
intentions, that Lord Palmerston was too old a diplomatist to let 
me ransack his mind at my leisure. I was quite certain that I 
would obtain no more than he was disposed to impart to me, and I 
resigned myself, therefore, the more readily to the modicum of 
information, more or less, that he would condescend to accord me. 

I was at the place of rendezvous punctually at five o'clock, and 
sent up my card as usual. I waited half-an-hour, but without the 
least impatience this time, for as my mind was in no suspense about 
the result, the moments flew by unobserved. A messenger, finally, 
came in to say that one of tho Diplomatic Corps had just called 
upon Lord Palmerston, and that I would be obUged to wait his 
departure. 

•• Oh, very well," I replied, •• I shall abide his Lordship's plea- 
snic." 

Time rolled on, and by degrees I exlinustcd all the topics of 
my gentk meditations. Bless my soul ! it occurred to me, at hist, 
could»I have mistaken the date of the note and have come the 
wrong day ? I had it in my pocket and examined it. No ; there 
it was, the 15th of April, and I had made no error. 

Nearly two hours bad elapsed since my arrival, and I thought I 
might venture to summon one of the oflicials of tho place, and so 
rang the bell. The intensely respectable individual who had bowed 
me out the day before presented himself. 

" Has the Foreign Ambassador gone ? " I inquired. 

•• I believe he has,* was tho cautious reply, 

"Is anybody with his Lordship f 
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••I really cannot say,. Sir," was the prndcnt answer; for the 
underlings of the Foreign Offiee arc all obliged to respect the 
observances of a certain diplomatic tr^uiug. Any bungling 
of theirs might involve the Minister or TJnder Secretaries in various 
unpleasant predicaments, and their dismissal would follow without 
mercy. They speak, therefore, by the card ; and when my inter- 
locutor went so far as to admit, with a qualifieation, that the 
Ambassador was gone, whilst I was not immediately sent for, I was 
seized with a new qualm of suspicion. 

I hesitated a moment, and tlien thought another question might 
tend to elucidate matters. 

** Perhaps his Lordship has forgotten me," I suggested. 

" Oh no. Sir," exebimed the messenger, " his Lordship always 
places on his desk the cards of those ho intends to see, and only 
zemovcs them after he has seen them." 

Cerberus had his cue, for all this meant that as the noble Lord 
had not sent for mo yet, there was the likely inference that he 
^%ould not send for me at all. * 

" I win wait a little longer/^ I observed to the messenger, who 
letircd with a bow of acquiescence. 

Now what in tho world am I to understand by all {hifl^ was my 
inward and searching reflection as I sat down again to ruminate. - 
A humiliating sense of my inability to cope with manccuvrcs like 
these came over me, and as I looked round tho dull apartment 
almost obscured in the shades of evening, I began to wish myself 
fairly out of this fox's den. 

Whifiii did the illustrious Viscount mean, I kept on repeating as 
each eflbrt at a solution failed, in asking me to come and scoliim 
at the Toreign Office on such a day and at aiich an hour ? Thcro it 
ji iu block and white, and I read his note again. 
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Carlton Gardens, 15th April, ISat 
Dkar Sib — . , 

Yuu will find mc at tlic Porcign Oflice to-morrow at fifK - 

YonrB faithfiiHj, 
IlT. WiKHfF, Esq. PALSIERSTON. 

I ivniscd it mechanically over and over, when, at last, a new 
li}!;Iit begun to piiTcc raj dull broina, Woa It possible ? Another 
pmctieul juke of the noble huuiouriat ten times licbei tbm that of 
the previous il;iy. Ilovr could [besostiipidasnotto-sceU befoTel 
The ume svlf-i.'ontonipt at liU blindiieits which overtook Mocbetli 
Kheu " Biniam wood caiuc to Duusinaoc," orercauie mo for • 
moiiirnt. 

r>ord Pa!mcr?fon told me in bis note tliat I would find Urn at 
tlie l-'uniig:! Ollit-c at tireo'cloek. Well, it tvus true. I Wl found 
biui tlierc nt that hour punctually. Ho bnd never said anj'thing 
olwut tei'iiig me, Ibongb. That was simplj an inference of my own, 
and I had puid for it by kickiDgmylietb there in idle espcctotioa ' 
for more than two mortal hoiira. It must bo so. I sec the joke 
now, and a better never victimised mc. 

I rang the bill once more, when the lomo defeTcntial man in , 
black uppinrcd. 

"Has his Lordship cnqubcd for noF" I asked plcnsantl;, 

" I believe his Lordship Las goni^" mid n^ leapondent uncm^ 
seiously, perhaps, rubbed hia nose witt his finger, an indiestion, aa 
I took it, most li^'iiiiicant, and worth a whole volume of dull oonw 
ment. The (nith stared mc in the fiicc. I had been tha dope of 
•n adiuimble n/»c, nndliis Ijii-dsiiip mu;t have enjoyed its complete 
Buca:sa not a littl^j^iappily, I was nul obliged to couecol nj. 
- '^rt&Aicin'kmi tin anoitive janitor who stood bf to bow mc oo^ I 
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- far I felt none; bnt picking up my hat, I took my departure with* 
^9Dt loss of dignity. 

^. Some may diiubt my composure under sucb a deliberate slight, 
and think it mere parade. It is astonishing, though, with what 
equanimity ordinary people bear the brunt of a great man's joke, 
and as the bully in the play asserted tluit he always liked any one 
the better for having fought with him, so I thought, perhaps. Lord 
falxiicrston would relish me the more for having achieved such a 
jocfelar trimnph over me. What tended chiefly, there is little doubt, 
4o allay any little irritation that I might otherwise have experienced, 
vaa my unfeigned surprise to find that such " artful dodges" were 
to be found amongst the diplomatic apparatus of the Eeneign 

. Office, and that ihey were so highly esteemed aa to be employed, 
when occasion wammtcd it, by such an adept of the art as Lord 
Palmcraton, the distinguished head of the department. 
Up to this time I had considered that jests like these constituted 

'.file stock-in-trade of facetious school-boys, but this new experience 
of mine not only revealed the unlimited resources of diplomacy, 
but taught me that the simplest means are frequently the cleverest 
and the best. In my ignorance I had entertained the most pro*' 
found rorerenoe, almost dread, for the arcMa of the Downing-street 
iemplo, and when first I entered its solemn portals, I ventnn4 
forward with cautious 8tq> and 'bated breath, lest it might be 
fhonght that "fools rush in where angels fear to tread." - But as 
my apprenticeship waxed on, and I became better acquainted with 

'HtB modm operandi and more familiar with the materials used, I 

dimyered, like the novice who gets at last " behind the scenes,** 

that I had been all vsg life admiring veiy gr&nd effects produced by 

very trashy means. 

In the present mm. see \iliat had been aceompHshed by a 
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common-place trick enough, which bad serrcfl to gire a tamble to 
niy conceit, au<l to protect Loid Fnloicr^ton's Bccreta from mj 
I'ggrcasive curiosity. I fouiiO myself so affcctually tamed doivn 
liy tbis uneipccteil bye-play of the adroit Minister, tbnt I decided 
furtbwitb to give up my experiments on the Foreign OfTicc, and to 
abide the manifestation of its final pleasure vitb what grace I 
could. 

I abandoned London soon after, and mulcing n short delour to 
reriTO my drooping spirits, got back to Paris ou the 27tb of April, 
a wiser man Aomewhat than T left it. On calling next day at the 
Biitisb Embassy I founil a letter there in the well-known band of 
the BoUe Secretary of State. It nm thus— 

Carlton Gardens, April I8th, 1851. 

KIt deab Sir— 

I was very sorry to be prevented from seeing yon on Wed- 
nesday, but if you should bo in town on Saturday, tlic 2fltb, you 
would find mu at the b'oreigu Odicu ut five o'clock, or half-past fivo^ 
an that day. 

Yours faithfully, 

IlT. WlKOFF, Esq. PjVLMERSTON. 

The immediate effect of this fiattcring missive was to make me 
quilo obUvious of my late bruises, and I was near as possible 
running over to London to explain why it happened that I was not 
there on the 26th, the day su^cstcd. But my first emotions sooa 
subsided, and I began to recall the illusions that had led me astray 
before. In spite of all ray deference, the suspicion was getting 
strong bold of me that if my Lord Palmcrston was not a gay, ho 
was, perchance, ail arch deceiver. 

I looked closer into his note. Was it, in fact, n bona ^da 
apology for the fun ho had played off on mo, or was it only one of 
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tiioge fonnal acts of cirility of the liardened bitter, who, after a' 
"amasher," aeeka to encourage Ul aniagoniat to try it again, by 
boping " he bas not but bim." The apparent regret of the il- 
Instrioas VisooDnt was highly eootbing, but why did be pnt off the 
proposed interview to the 26th— a whole week ? Was that only 
to give me breathing time and courage to ventnie again i 

The really suspicioua point of his renewed invitation was, that 
the same language exactly was employed as before, vis., " Yon will 
find me at the Foreign Office." No ; a joke's a joke, I observed 
to myself, bnt it loses all its piquancy from repetitioD, and before I 
consign myself again to soUtory confinement in that fusty old cell 
at the Foreign Office for several hours, I will give his Lordship a 
sly hint that I half divine bis intention. If I am mistaken I shall 
have a more explicit letter, but in the other case, I shall hear no 
more of Um. This was my sage dedsion, and I wrote to bim ac- 
cordingly. 

The result showed I bad acted sensibly, for in a few daya after- 
wards Mr. Edwardes told mc that Lord Pabnerston bad written to 
bid him say that " he did not wish to see me f<» anything 
particular, but be thought I wished to aee him." 

" Oo to, go to, fw on arrant madcap," I was inclined to aay 
with the grave-digger in Hamlet, when I heard this message. It 
was actually langking in my face without the smallest consideration 
br my wounded prcteDsions, It was just as much as to say, 
" Well, my Yankee fiieud and emplos^, if yonr vaiUting ambition to 
penetrate into the nnfathomable recesses of my ambiguona policy 
is not yet appeased, come on once more—' you will find me at the 
Foreign Office at five o'clock." " 

In the state of mystification to wbidi I had fallen, it was some 
oomfbit to find a companion no better oC For not long after I 
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rcturced, Mr. Edwardet latd to me one day, Tubbii^- his liands in 
a pleasant sort oFa way: — 

•' Well, what did Mr. Addiogton say lo you ?" 

" He said," I replied, not affecting to understand him, " here's 
B check for £125, and will you sign the receipt?" 

lie looked at mc askance, to make sure I was not diplomatising; 
and reassured by my innocent look, he went on : — 

" Yes, but what did he sny, I menn, about your resigning 7" 

*' Not o single word," I answered. 

" What, not a word 1" 4ie exclaimed, eoergctically, somewhat in 
Ihn tone that Otiiello exclaimed, " What, not Cassio killed 1" 
though I don't intend to compare the cases. 

" Xo." I repeated, " not a word, though I did my best to draw 
him out." 

Mr. Edwardcs fell back as thoroughly thunderstruck as ever I 
saw any one. He remained for a time motionless, like Bon Bar- 
tolo in tbc opera, and when, at length, he came to, it seemed as 
though he would never entirely get over his astonishment. I don't 
think he was ever the same man again. 

It was clearer to mc than ever before, however, that the first 
intention was to cut my head off summarily, as attempted 
through the intcrrention of Mr. Edwardes, but for some incom- 
prehensible reason, known only to the Foreign Office, a re/irieve 
was decided on, and my official life was prolonged. Be it for 
better or for worse, I was still determined to go on as I had begun, 
and to continue, be the consequences what they might, to do all 
that in mo lay to cement the Imppy concord between England and 
France, and above all, to bury deep the immovable foundations of 
B Insring alliuuce between sire and son, England and her onco le- 
beUiouB colonies, uoir one of the great Powers of the wotld. 
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Tii^t the leading statesmen of France should have Imown 
nothing of the character or intellect of the Prince Louis Napoleon 
prior to his advent in France, August, 1848, is natural enough ; 
for, an exile all his life, ihey had no chance of personal observation,' 
and what else they knew of him W2is greatly to his disadvantage. 
His attempts against the dynasty of Louis Philippe in '36 and '40 
were regarded as nothing short of the acts of a madman, for 
neither his means nor motives were understood. Besides, it was 
the interest of the statesmen of the day to heap opprobrium upon 
him, whatever their secret opinions, for his success might lead to 
the creation of new men, and their own retirement from the stage 
of politics. 

As far as my own experience went^and I may venture to say 
there was scarcely a prominent man of Prance whose opinion I had 
not sounded in one way or another of the Prince Louis, I do not 
hesitate to assert that not one of them had the least ]lotion of hia 
true disposition, character, or mind when he was elected Presid^t 
of the Bepublic, December, '48. It was a settled ponviction ' 
amongst them all that he was a weak and firivoloos person, and 
composed of just such pliant materials as adapted him exactly for 
the political tool they ardently desired to get hold of. Louis 
Philippe had too much cleverness and duplicity to be handled 
always as suited the views of his aspiring counsellort. 
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toliUiy den gsve no ligns of ritalit;. Haring finiiked my pio- 
.tnenade, I began, by way of distiMtiin, to read over the nearly 
[ll^blo titles of randry musty Tolumes that icpoaed in undis- 
, turbed decay in a re^pectublc old bookcase, that bad been Icepi 
locked Of Irom tiAe immemorial. 

it WM ■ pretty hard Job for a man wbo never got a medal for 
oe, but I worked tbrougb tivo bours on the slender materiab 
Lord Palmerston was etill engaged, for I bad heard 
nothing to tbe coatrary. Lord Polincrston's reputation for wit 
all the world knows, but it was only on this occasion I slowly per- 
ceived that be was just as fotid of a practical joke. He bad re- 
quested me " to wait," and be IcH it entirely to my option to 
keep waiting or to go. 

I decided, after the dose already digested, on the latter, and 
ringing for a messenger I bid him say, should Iiord Palmerston 
send down, that I would call again. I could scan in the phy- 
sigonomy of tbe veteran I addressed an expression aot to be mis- 
taken. It said as plainly as words, " if you liave not got eooiigb 
of it, coll again." I might be mistaken, but lay case began to look 
worse than I thou^t it. 

The unpleasant probation the noble Secretary had put me 
tbrougb left me to infer that he sought to shirk me, oud this 
symptom iu a Minister of State is fatal. But reverting to my 
comraon-senac notions, and forgetting that diplomacy loses all its 
charms if it docs not em])loy circuitous methods, I sat down to 
write a polite note to Lonl PalnuTston, rpsiretiin;^ that other en- 
pagenients prevented mc from wiiiting lon^'cr at the Fofeigu Oflico 
ou Wednesday, and begging the honor of an interview at )iis leisure. 
He must answer that, was my rcSectiou as I dispatched my note, ■ 
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Wlieihcr it tras that the Prince Loats WEts a comlinatioii soch 
as thejr liad never met bcroro — uid there ia tomething in this, 
for the Prince is neither wholly French, German, Italian, English, 
or American, but, having lived in alt these countries, ha has 
contracted, likely, a little identity with each— or whether, having 
yielded prematurely to a rooted conviction, they were too proud to 
coulcss it even to themselves, I know not; but'the fact is posi- 
tive, that erep so late as May, 1851, the idea was still as 
prewdent us ever omongst thero, that the Prince Louis Napoleon 
was a very ordinary person, without force or capacity fof the rtSs 
he was enacting. 

That it may not be supposed I am indulging in idle speculation, 
I will mention an expression of H. Dupin's, President of Aie 
Assembly, which struck me so fordbly that I have never forgotten 
H' But first a word or two of this distinguished person. 

U. Bupin "was a lawyer by profession, and rose steadily to its 
highest functions. Enibarking in political Ufe, he obtained Bimilpr 
elevation there. Eschewing the extreme opinions of all parties, 
he attached himself to that body sf respectable men, who, under 
Louis Philippe, were designated the jiute miiieu party, whieh 
appellation explained their moderate views, and consequent in- 
fluence in the State. M. Dupiu for many years presided over the 
Chamber of Deputies, and became, at bst, in filay, '40, President 
of the Legi^tive Assembly. It is needless almost to soy, that to 
occnpy such positions aa U. Dupin retained for years, and to 
reach to that elevation in the State which was universally 
conceded to him, he most possess abilities of the very first order. 

It is not for. this only I select hira for a passing remark, but 
nthcr that with the intellect ho poascsaes in common with so many 
of his gifted conutiymfln, he joins a description of character that i% 
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^< seeking to asceriain wbat might exactly be tho opinions of tlie 

Poreiga Minister respecting the United States, or whether he 
f thought that I had shinm more zeal than tact in the course I had 

taken. I felt easy, hoirevei; at knowing, even if I had any such 
intentions, that Lord Palmerston was too old a diplomatist to let 
me ransack his mind at my leisure. I was quite certain that I 
would obtain no more than he was disposed to impart to roe, and I 
resigned myself, therefore, the more readily to the modicum of 
information, more or less, that he would condescend to accord me. 

I was at the place of rendezvous punctually at five o'clock, and 
sent up my card as usual. I waited half-an-hour, but without the 
kast impatience this time, for as my mind was in no suspense about 
the result, the moments flew by unobscrveJ. A messenger, finally, 
came in to say that one of the Diplomatic Corps had just called 
upon Lord Palmerston, and tbat I would be obliged to wait his 
departure. 

•■ Oh, very well," I replied, •• I shall abide his Lordship's plea- 
sme." 

Time rolled on, and by degrees I exhausted all the topics of 

i ray gentle medititions. Bless my soul ! it occurred to me, at last, 

could^I have mistaken the date of the note and have come the 

wrong day ? I had it in my pocket and examined it. No ; there 

it was, the 15 th of April, and I had made no error. 

Nearly two hours had elapsed since my arrival, and I thought I 
might venture to summon one of the officials of the place, and so 
rang the bell. The iuicnscly respectable individual who had bowed 
mc out the day before presented himself. 

"Has the Foreign Ambassador gone ? *' I inquired. 

*' I believe he has,** was the cautious reply. 
Is anybody with his Lordship ? " 
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••I really cannot say,. Sir," was the prndent answer; for the 
underlings of the Foreign Office arc all obliged to respect the 
observances of a certain diplomatic tr^ning. Any bungling 
of theirs might involve the Minister or TJnder Secretaries in various 
unpleasant predicaments, and their dismissal would follow without 
mercy. They speak, therefore, by the card ; and when my inter- 
locutor went 80 far as to admit, with a qualification, that t^ 
Ambassador was gone, whilst I was not immediately sent for, I was 
seized with a new qualm of suspicion, 

I hesitated a moment, and then thought another question might 
tend to elucidate matters. 

* Perhaps his Lordship has forgotten me,'* I suggested. 

'* Oh no. Sir," exclaimed the messenger, " his Lordship always 
places on his desk the cards of those he intends to see, and only 
femoves them after he has seen them." 

Cerberus had his cue, for all this meant that as the noble Lord 
had not sent for me yet, there was the likely inference that he 
^^ould not send for me at all. * 

''I will wait a little longer/^ I observed to the messenger, who 
retired with a bow of acquiescence. 

Now what in tho world am I to understand by all Hbh^ was my 
inward and searching reflection as I sat down again to ruminate. • 
A.humiliating sense of my inability to cope with manceuvres liko 
these came over me, and as I looked round the dull apartment 
almost obscured in the shades of evening, I began to wish myself 
fiEuriy out of this fox's den. 

WJBifiA did the illustrious Viscount mean, I kept on repeating as 
each effort at a solution failed, in asking mo to come and see aim 
at Ae Torcign Office on such a day and at sich an hour ? Then it 
Ji in black and white, and I read his note again. 
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ready to enter into a compromise with tlie moderate BepubUcan 
party, as constituting the best basis for a permanent organisatioiu 
General Cavaignac was the admitted head of this party, and I 
asked him, rather abruptly, what he thought of him. 

** Le General Cavaignac est un homme Ms digne sous torn le9 
rapporU " (General Cavaignac is a very Worthy man in all respects), 
was his reply, uttered with strong emphasis. 

Yet, M. Dupin remembered his failure in '48, when competing 
with the Prince Louis for the popular favor, and he was fully aware 
that neither the (jeneral nor his party had gained anything since. 

The conversation then turned upon the Prince President, of 
whom M. Dupin spoke in measured terms of respect. He avowed 
his conduct had been judicious, though I am sure he thought this 
had proceeded more from irresolution than judgment. He believed 
the Prince still retained his liold upon the masses, and that this 
made all the difficulty of the situation. 

•*Do you think he will retire,*' I ventured to ask, "at the end 
of his term P " 

M. Dupin hesitated a moment. •* II aspire au pourpre*^ (Ho 
aspires to the purple), he said slowly and with much gravity. 

*' His chances are not bad, I think,*' was my prompt remark. 

•• Non.maia^* returned the President of the Assembly, and 
he stopped short. 

" Mais — *' I repeated in a tone of undisguised interest — 

" Mais il fCest pas assezfort pour ce rule la (but he is not strong 
enough to play {hat part). 

M, Dupin certainly spoke from no prejudice against the Prince, 
or as though averse to his making the effort if he thought fit, but 
simply from his profound conviction that the Prince had not the 
requisite force of character or mental capacity to govern France. 
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Tt ia wortb while to give this ancctlote, vlicli I trust vill not bo 
offensive to the eX'Pceaiilcnt Supin, as illustrating the opinion 
entertained of the Prince Louis by the leading men of France, erea 
BO late as the spring of '51. 

A grand event had already occurred,- which I most notice 
with some particularity, for it was.'in fact, the cast of the die 
which shaped anew the history of France. By the Bcpubllcan 
Constitution of '43, it was settled that the President of the Re- 
public was not re-eligible. This may have been partly meant 
to gratify, in turn, the ambition of public men, but still more to 
prevent any popular chief from consolidating his power. It dis- 
played, however, a doubt of the popular intelligence, which came 
with a bad grace from the Eepublican party. It proved they ha3 
no faith in their own doctrines. Still worse, it was an nnj'ustifiablo 
invasion of the popular will, for had not the nation, invested with 
unlimited sufijrage, the right to choose their own Government? . 

This was an efprcgions mistake, which, added to its other dc^ 
fccts, rendered the permanence of the Constitution more than 
doubtfuL The popularity cj the Prince Loois was so universal that 
bis re-election might be regarded as the national sentiment ; and 
under these circumstances, it was clearly the duty of the Assembly 
to modify the Constitution and strike out the prohibiting clause in 
question. As faithful representatives, they were required to respect 
the popular wish, which manifested itself in every form of enthusi- 
astic demonstration ; and as patriots, they were hound to remove 
wiih cheerful alacrity ao threatening a onuse of disorder as grew 
, out of the retention ol this preaumptuous interference witb the will 
of the nation. 

It was remembered that the Constitution had never been eub- 
initUd to popular approval, and tliis made the maiotenaoco of an^ 
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of its proriiions, tliat came into direct collision vitli the popular 
desire, doubly unwise, as it voa clearly dangerous. This mat, 
indeed, a niomcutous qucslion. Upon its decision depended 
boundlci'S contin^'iicicg, iuconeeivablc results. If tlic Assembly 
were solely ouxioiis for llic wcirnrc of France, their course vas 
maiiirest. Tbey should unanimously withdraw erery obstacle to 
Ibc free expression of the national impulse. Whatever their doubts 
or dislike of tlic Prcsidfiit of tbi; Itopnlilic might be, they htul no 
light to dictate to the nation, or to thwart its purpose. 

How blind must they be not to see that any such attempt must 
recoil upon thi-ir own heads, and make the President only tlic legiti- 
mate agent of the national will in putting a nolcnt end to their 
abused manilatc. As palriots, as nii-n of sense, and as sagacious 
politieiaiis, tliey liad atdy one nltiriuitive, vii., to repeal the Con- 
stitutional clause against ru-e1i^'lbilily. 

What was tlu-ir conduct nl this grave crisis, inTol\-ing their own 
destiny nnd the national weal P 

^Yh^t was (he conduct of the Convention which in 'S7 framed 
the pri'SL'nt Constilnlion of the United States ? Every eluwsc, 
e\-eT\- line of it was shapi<d in an'ordauec with the popular niiud, 
Olid it was, aflcrwanis, duly submitted to the popidor vote for 
approval or rcjiction. Just imaijiue the fate of the signers of tbb 
ius(riinu-nt if they had inserted a prohibition og.iinst the rc-cligi- 
bilily of the President, lest ^Yashiugton or Jcderson might be the 
country's ehuiee. It is easy to conceive the fate of this noble 
charii'r, if it had been disfigured hy such a clansc, from such a 
motive — it would have been iiuli^iautly trampled uudcr foot. 

Again, iuingiiie what would have iK-eu the conduct of the English 
Oligarchy any time wilhin these 25 years past upon ony question 
which vilttUy touched the feelings or iutcnsts of the notion. Did 
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they resist the Beform BUI in '32, or maintain the Com Laws In 
•43 ? Noi they were too wise to peril their Own existence, or to 
throw the country into violent disorder. 

Let us see, now, what was the behayiour of the French Legis« 
lative Assembly in 1851. Erery man of them knew that the 
country was in a most critical condition — that the wildest doc- 
trines pervaded portions of the lower dfisses — ^that the worst 
passions of the worst men were aroused — that secjet societies 
stood -feady at every dark comer, waiting the signal of anarchy to 
spring forward and apply the torch and use the poignard, till 
France became a spectacle of hbrror to Europe. They also knew 
that ii the Prince Louis Napoleon ^as prevented becoming a candi- 
daterforre-eleetion, no other one remained upon wbonl the national 
choice was likely to rally. Did they, with the knowledge of this 
notorious fact, and in the presence of these dangers, forget party 
differences, dose their ranks, and, deliberating together as patriotic 
Frenchmen, deoide ta expunge the prohibitory clause, and thus 
extinguish all cause for alarm, and all pretext for usurpation ? 

Behold. The proposition came before the Assembly. The Be- 
publicans opposed the amendment in a body. They braved all 
consequences, as they thought their party must gfiin by confusiolu 
It rested with the Monarchists to decide the question, as they had 
the majority. They deliberateli/ voted to maintain the clause 
offainst re-eligUnlUy^ and thus atrogantly.set at cfefiance the known 
wishesr and the dearest interests of the nation. 

It was perfectly known to all those who mixed in political circle 
at the time, that their object was to get rid of the Prince Louis 
Napoleon ; and to gratify their personal hostility, they went to the 
length of risking some terrible catastrophe. They had another 
object, besides^ which was to do away with the Bqpublic, and they 

P • 
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felt quite confident that tlieir rote a^inst «mendn^ the Constito- 
lion, wliich wuuld only ensure its longer (luntion, mnst precipitnte 
BOine revolution nry denioiietrationi whiclilliey meant to seize upon 
for restoring tlie llouarcliy, ■ ■ 

Whatever may be thought of the .want of nationality, or the 
utter tltficiency of correct feeling of tbc Monarchist* of '51, still 
aooiething might be conceded to their desperate courage if they 
had based thtir ealculattona upon anything like aicasonable bnsia. 
But in doing away with the Prince Louis, and in overthrowing tho 
Bcpublic, what chance, the most remote, existed for setting up tho 
Monarchy in their place F The feeling of the country ran strong 
against both branches of the Bourbon Tamily, and any attempt to 
restore a Legitimist or Orleanist Prince would be met by the most 
iniplaeabje resistance. 

If the nation, however, had entertained no objection to tho 
restoralion of the Bonrbon Monarchy, was there any possibility of 
the ndliercnta of tbc opposing branches ever agreeing wliicU of the 
two should reign P Would M. Thiers and Coimt MSI.:, on behatf 
of the Orleans Djuasty, have yielded to M. Bcnycr and Count 
Montalcmbert, representing the claims of Henri Vf Unless they 
were prepared to revive tho Spartan Constitution of Lycurgus, 
which divided the Eiccutive Power between two kings— an 
absurdity— it was certain that tho Monarchists woidd get to 
loggcrlicads amongst themselves, which would, infallibly, throw 
France into the hands of the Socialists and Communists, who were 
so utterly incapable of organising a Government of any kind, that 
ruin and roassoerc woidd overspread the land. 

livery thinking man, nay, every dispassionate person in France, 
expressed these opinions daily in the summer of '61. Tho 
Monarchista. could not, ond did not, gaiiuay thorn. Ateajacta at 
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was thdr only reqwnse; and they began their pTqxtrations for 
eanying ont the first pnrt of tbeir programme, the expulsion of 
Prince Lmj^ from power. Beyond that they neither saw nor cal- 
culated. tnsunectioQ was probable. Socialism was imminent, and 
AiiBichy might hold the country m her frightful embrace for years 
to come, " Mail, eMfin. lejeu ai i nout" (but, finally, the ganie 
is OQTs), was tbeir declared belief; for Prance, exhausted and 
bleeding at every pore, must cry out for tte Monarchy, which will, 
then, take new and permanent root. 

This was the reasoning of these infatuated, infuriated men in 
'61. Are each men, so deficient in judgment and common 
humanity, to say nothing of patriotism, fit to be entrusted with 
the well-being of Hottentots ? Are men, who would sacrifice to 
private pique or party passions their own safety and a nation's 
welfare, likely to inaugurate with success the Farliamentary 
Government of England, or the Constitutional balance of. the 
United States F Such were, doubtless, the reflections of the 
nation, astounded at so bold and flagitious an act as the refusal to 
revise the Constitution. Was it likely that a people so sagacious, 
experienced,- and high-spirited ns the French would tamely suffer 
their lives and property; their national character and dignity, 
thus to be thrown into the boiling cauldron of Itevolatiou, when- 
ever it might suit the whims, or grati^ the aauoaite hitmeur of 
certain poLticiaHs P . 

Por my part, I made up my mind at the time that these gentle 
men, however brilliant their literary or declamatory powers, totally 
ondcrralcd the intelligence of the great nation they a3])iicd to 
control, and lamentably misconceived the ago Jhcy were living in. 
It is tme, they dug the pit which ^wallowed up Cliailcs the Te^ith 
and his Gorennnent of friests. Not less true, thev prepared Uw 
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downfall of Louis Fhilippe anS his cohort of Flacemen and Jobbers. 
In this, however, they were Bunply the instnimcnta of the popular 
will, wliilat lliey believed that they were only carrying out their 
personal projects. 

It is high time for the politirians of Prance to lenrn what tlie 
politiuiaus of England ond the Umted states already know : that 
France, no more than England or the United Statea, can bo 
governed against its will or interests by any man, or act of men, 
whatever thtiir akill at intrigue, their moral hardihood, oi their 
arrogant conceit. 

As far, then, as it depended on the politicians of the Assembly, 
licpublicnn aud Monarchical, unhappy France was launched once 
more upon a shoreless sea. Tlie vessel of Stale, bdrjycd by her 
own Officers, was drifting helplessly towards perdition. If her 
crew did not bestir themselves in time, their fate was sealed. 

What thoTtglit or said the President of the Eepublin at this last 
desperate move of the coalition of parties against him? lie was 
narrowly watched by his antagonists, who eagerly longed for a 
word, and inwardly prayed for some act of his, that might give 
them some advantugc over him. 

The nation, too, turned its earnest gaze upon him as though 
seeking to iiiveslignte if be bad the requisite skill and rosolulion 
to undertake its defence against the perils which environed it. But 
be s^Kike not, nor yet gave sign. His mien wus calm, bis pursuits 
uniiilcmipted, and his ri'signation to the schemes of his enemies 
apparently supreme. His puqiose, if he had any, roiuaiucd iu- 
Bcrutalile. 

The Assembly, pcri)lexed, seemed to repent its temerity. The 
nation, alarmed, regarded in silent horror the vortex it was ap- 
proaching. The President, whatever his outward composure, must 
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have pondered anxioiuly over the part he had to pUj. Should be 
abandon the hehn, and leiire the bark, freighted with such preciona 
interests, to be dashed to pieces, or, Curtius like, should he leap 
into the gulf, and seek to aavff tho nation if he lost himself? He 
must have paused in the presence of such vast conaiderationa. 
Selfish ambition could not alone have nerved him against such 
tiemcndons lislcs as beset his path. It was one of thotc solemn 
moments when nothing; less than a senso of duty dnd a conviction 
of right will inspire a man or a nation to brave all odds, and 
struggle for the triumph of a righteous cause. 

It would have been an act of sheer insanity for him to think of 
entering the lists against the politicians of France, arrayed in 
solid phalanx, if he had not known the country was ready to sus< 
tain him in its own behalf. Could he doubt it F Had not peti- 
tions from every quarter and from all classes pooled for months 
into the Assembly, demanding his eligibility P Had not the sym- 
pathies of the nation displayed themselves in enthusiastic shouts 
in whatever section of France he appeared? What did this 
mean other than that public opinion approved of hia course, and 
thereby condemned that of the Assembly t It b impossible to 
misrepresent the situation, for ihese facts are notorious. 

I challenge conlrailictioa when I assert that, in 1851, the Prince 
Louis Napoleon was endorsed by the opinion of the country: and 
' to the same extent, therefore, were his opponents in the Assembly 
branded with national reprobation. If, then, he believed himself 
called upon to chainpion the cause of France, and felt his courage 
equal to the grandeur of the emergcnoy, wliat forbad the act ? His 
oath to the Constitution I Wbut a mockery 1 The Constitution 
no longer existed. It had been insulted, violated, and defied in 
the street and the Assembly by its own authors, till it had become 
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a byiMrt of scoriL It bad been broken tbrongb and ridden down 
by tbe Monarchical majority, in utter contempt, whenever it suited 
their purpose or relieved their spleen. 

What was the Constitution of '43 other than the ill-contrived 
pact of the pseudo-Kcpublican party, by which they hoped to secure 
power in their own hands, and which, fearful of its rejection, they 
had never ventured to submit to the vote of the country. It wanted 
the national stamp, and was therefore illegal, according to every 
Bcpublican theory. Some of its more prominent authors, Louis 
Blanc and Ledru Kollin, had, by an appeal to arms, endeavoured in 
'4S and '49 to destroy it, but it was sustained by the necessities of 
the country till some better adjusted organization should supersede 
it. Indeed, it mattered little to the country what form of govern- 
ment existed, whether Republican or Monarchical, so long as legis- 
lation was in hannony with their interests, and the laws were 
faithfully administered. 

But things had come to such a pass that the LegisFature, who 
alone had the power, treasonably refused to amend the organic law 
when it was proved that it stood directly in the path of the wishes 
and interests of the imtion. To talk at suuh a crisis of the oatb 
of the President to a party compact, violated, first, by its own 
sponsors, and next, abused by those who temporarily sustained it 
from selfish motives, and which was always wanting in legality, is 
simply to set logic and reason at defiance. 

These were tlie views entertained at the time by all impartial 
and dispassionate people, who had no other interest than to see 
the country saved from the horrors of anarchy which so plainly 
awaited it. As liuie wore on, the politicians of all parties began 
to make preparations for the stormy future now approacliing. The 
Bepublicoi^s were sore perplexed to fiud a candidate to represent 
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tbem St tlie next Presidential election. So little eonfidMWitad 
they that any one of their luiowa leaders was likely to attisct'the 
popular suffrage, that they made up their minds to adopt u» hoimw 
du pevpie, some common labourer or workman. They were busy - 
the autumn of '51, seeking to find sach an one as would snit their - 
purpose. Could any fact more clearly denote to what a point the 
Bepublican party in France had fallen, when they were compelled 
to resort to such a shift in the hope to save themselves from utter 
extinction? 

As for the Monarchists, they found themselves in quite as serioui 
0. dilemma. If they brought forward a candidate for the next 
Presidency, it would he a formal recognition on their part of the 
Bepublican Constilution, s thing detested, and yet it would hardly 
do to let the period of the election come without making an effort 
to secure it. They, too, were equally puzzled for a candidate the 
nation would be disposed to accept. 

The third son of Louis Philippe, the Prince de Joinvillc, was 
talked of, but his only claim to popularity was founded on the 
fact of his having. brought home from St. Helena the ashes of 
Napoleon. Could anything prove, stronger than this, the magical 
power of the name of Bonaparte ? and what chance did the pro- 
posed candidate of the Monarchical party stand in opposition to 
the incontestable hold on popular affection of the nephew and 
heir of the idolized Emperor? But he needed not the mighty 
spell of his name, for the President had only to come forward for 
re-election as the rejected candidate of the Assembly, and this 
alone, if he had no other title, would have given him a majority of 
millions. 

Meannhile, the party of tKsorder, with secret societies scattered 
all orer the country, was lyiug in ambush, joyously panting for 
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tke momeiil of oonfiision to rise and pillage the land. Let any 
disinterested mind, therefore, contemplate the sitnation of France 
in iTovember, *51« and say what was the duty of any patriot, or 
firiend of humanity, who had adequate means to accomplish his 
object. The Monarchical and Ecpublican parties had fallen so low 
in national esteem that any candidate who came forward in their 
behalf was sure of a condign defeat, and yet, from motives equally 
disgraceful to them as politicians and as men, they dared to oppose 
the choice of the nation by refusing to amend an objectionable 
law. 

I appeal to the patriots and philanthropists of every nation. 
I invoke the memories of Washington, Jefferson, and Adams, and 
reverentially demand whether the delegates of a people who, false to 
duty and deaf to conscience, are ready to sacrifice the order and 
well-being of a whole community, and, perhaps, the peace of the 
world, to the sordid interests of party and the aggrandisement of 
individuals, have not abjured their allegiance and forfeited their 
mandate? In such a case do not all representative rights revert 
to the power from whence they came, and is the nation not justi- 
fied when, in its omnipotence, it pronounces sentence upon such 
guilty dereliction^ " Depart, thou unfaithful servants ?" 

How often in the history of the world have nations perished, 
and tyranny been perpetuated, by the same criminal indifference to 
the public good, and the same reckless devotion to personal 
interests as was displayed by the leaders of the French Legislaiive 
Assembly of 1851? Happily, the intelligence of such commu- 
nities as those of the United States and England have arrived at 
that point that no body of men, however high in station, or gifted 
in intellect, would presume to set the national will at defiance, or 
to make a holocaust of the national welfare only to carry out their 
party objects. 
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And it is conBoUng to knoir that nicb imqnitiea an coming -to 
an end in France; for the significsat; lessons of 17S9, 1830, and 
1848, should teach Prencb politidans thai the acute and reaolnle 
nation they to insolently seek to mislead will toot suffer its dig- 
nity, its interests, or its destinieB, longer to be tampered with, or 
betrayed. - 

The future of France, and tbe safety of the community, were 
in tbe bands of the Prince Louis Napoleon in Norember, '51, and 
everything depended on the decision he came to. If he thought 
it best to abide the close of bis Presidential term. May, *52, he 
vas certain to be re-eleoted by an overwhelming vote against all 
competitors. 

It was already settled, in that case, amongst the party leaders of 
the Assembly, to Ignore his election, and to set up some man of 
their own. That resource was hopeless, for there was no chance 
of their agreeing together. This wns plainly proved, for, in 
November, they voted to protect themselves against tbe President, 
by organizing an army of defence, but they fell out as to tbe 
General who should command it. The Monarcbists insisted on 
General Changamier, but the Eepublicans called for General 
Cavaignac. Tbe same thing would have ensued if the Assembly 
had attempted to choose a President of the Bepublio. Each party 
woidd have adhered to its own candidate, and the country mean- 
while would have fallen into anarchy. If anything was to be done 
to prevent this frightful result, it must have been done at once. 

Tlie nation, standing quite aloof from the handful of politicians 

whom it had repudiated, called on the Prince Louis Napoleon to 

anticipate the dread signal of civil war, and to take the Govem- 

- mcnt, momentarily, into his bands. The Army, whose patriotism 

nude them nothing more than the exponents of the popular 
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acntiment, sod tlie instnunents of the popular Toice—lliia lame 
Annri wbicli in 1830 refused to figbt for Charlei X. sgainst tlio 
nation, and which, also, in 1848, maiched oat of Farii at the 
popular demand — now manifeated its Bympatbies for the man to 
whom the finger of the nation emphatically pointed. And Louis 
Napoleon, if he was not appalled at the magnitude of the crisis, if 
bia reason was not confoanded, nor hia heart amitten with doubt, 
had no alternative. If his courage was firm, and his patriotism 
equal to risk of life and loss of name, there was DOthing left bat 
to march boldly into the Xempl^ and dismiai the unworthy band 
who had defiled IL 
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CHAPTEB XV. 
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tiy qusTtei's Balaiy camB Toond agaiii on the' first of Jblj, and 
I set off oQoe more for London, as anxious aa ever to knoir wlist 
were the mystical intentioas of tbe Foreign Office concerning me j 
but, sobered by my post experience, I found myself less inclined to 
employ any rash expedient to force a solution -whicli I migbt, 
peradrenture, obtain by more indirect means. It stood to reason 
tbat persons of suck Tast diplomatic experience as those at the 
bead of the Fordgn Office, and in the daily habit of threading 
their entangled way through all sorts of mwy complications, where 
all the resources of artifice and duplicity were sldirully put into 
requisition, were not to be driven into a corner and made to avow 
. their hidden purpoae by the oDslaught, however unexpected, of a 
subaltern like myself, albeit encrgstic and determined on effecting 
his object. I bad discovered that much already, and saw the ne- 
cessity of altering my tactics. 

It would require no little ingenuity, combined with a copions 
mixture of perseverance and sagacity, I felt aware, to escape from 
my present position in a manner satisfactory to myself. I pre- 
ferred quitting it, ten times over, to retaining it under the sus- 
prcions attached to me, but deeply conscious that I had exerted 
myself to the utmost to serve f^ porties, and equally convinced 
thai my efforts had not been thrown away, I felt it my doe to know 
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T:..ti2i w some artful 

I h.i.; r^:eit-ni ihe mo^t nn- 

-ti'u«^i.-a1 innr;ca:i':ii !':r 17 iULiruis^L «^■i^;l-■c^ar5 ta sortm the 
jsBtrc-es :r" thi! F~!i':ii pK*» i.iTirii Ei^'.aaJ. and th^K was 
ai;i.iin:r 'cr. ".ht'rr;:i:r', tj iaii 'a ;it w;;i but the view I had lakea 
}i:hv ir-.M wiu^ :i:ae Foreiira OSii; towards the United States. 
If :ala DTifr:; ^c md :o ^!il t±i« cn'.h I had zot informatioa to 
jiutii'y Bv r'lj ■»'.-• n. J M, wluM ^tult wu it tiuC mT EnUcoDception 

I t:%^i;uiied 3)v mindoa tx-^ point xost d'UriSLtly to Lord Pal- 
3i<-rsi..-Q M Pr.'iuilaadi. »::en ae itc;:;ti; i;!!",::*!? loa^tw with me, 
ILid 3i: :ai:iL^'ii i: :o il^'^ilie a: tjj; time nii reul opLiioa$, or 
bikl iiu lincv :iiea -'':ze to '_ijw ar^ i;pi:cii:e cvcausioiu ? In 
errrr ..-a*; I -J:!'. xy Et'i: wjs ■i!:-^i';<::':::a!;'A' lo pt«* for so-jie 
»uf L- eas -•\r'.a.ia::.:u :.' aii-u .:2t f.r :he itna^ rondu^l pur-ued. 
Bk^IJcs. I add a . a::i.'.o:Kd ■:i':i<fi •:a^i^rii:<i\di ^f ^reat Take, which 
I was Kady lo prive. ;^^ atir(;i i\\e {•^■^•ni- ns tiia: Lord roliuersloa 
had :cn:«t oa iLe. aruj i: aa^ ur.r^as.M<^'Jo 10 ^ipcci iliai 1 noutd 
be I'L.vcd abnipily out of the f-.tvL:n Ofi^-e withou: inijuiry or 
cmL^vab.:. I ivotidtired mvMl^ il'i-tr?ated, and I leave my readers 
to j'.d^ \i I had not MmeadetiuategrouDdi; but 1 admit liankly 
that my temper «a« not in the leoit soured. 

Having reeorercd from my first emotions of surprise, perhaps & 
little mixed w ilh chagrin to see my iiol all wasted, I had gradually 
^orl^cd inyseh' into rather a lutrry mood at the eiroiiitous method 
and neidlrsi stratt^'pms em[)loyed to elTeet an object so easily 
doipatihid by simpliT moaiii. It was not to be cxpectcJ, lit»«-- 
ever, that the Forei^ OlHoe, the very fountain bead of diplomacy, 
would do things in a ttnughtfbnrard way whilst a pouibility 
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exiated for a diiplsy of it« peculiar craft ; ro that I was not 00^ 
reeigried to all forms of procrastiuation, but constantly on the pd 
VKf for new and iiutnictiTe exhibilions of diplomatic " magic and 
myateiy." 

During the three months elapsed, I had thrown away do 
occasion where I ooold render serrice, but i certainly worked with 
far less zest under the discouragement I had received. I kept up 
occasional calls at the Embassy in Paris, and was always cordially 
received by Ur. Ednardes, though I found him a good deal less 
confiding in his tone and remarks than of yore. Whether thia 
arose &om any hint be may have received from head>qnarten, <a 
grew out of the perplexed state of hta mind aa to my nltimste 
fate, and the mystery that bung> over it, I cannot tell, bat he do 
longer indulged in those confidential moods that used to seize him 
of old, when, with great frankneas and no small discernment, he 
commented somewhat sarcastically on men and things. Far be it 
from me to abuse these friendly cotamuningB. 

I called on Mr. Addington the day after my Brriral in London, 
and was received by that very estimable, but exceedingly farnial 
gentleman, with such unusual demonstrations of courtesy, that I 
felt satisfied at once that the shaft so long held. in poise was now 
to be launched against my official existence. And sore enough, 
no sooner were the customary pretiminanea of check-giving and 
receipt- signing over, than Mr. Addington atked me with a pleasut 
tone to be seated. 

"Ivm instructed," he began, without preface, but with much 
gravity, "on the part of Lord Palraerston, to Bay, that yoor 
engagement with the Voretgn Office will close at the end of tti« 
year from the time it began — that is, on the first of October 
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I waited a raoinent, slmost expecting liim to add tbe uiul 
GOmplcmeDt to a judicial mdIcdcc, " And nay the Lord have 
iperc; on yon," , 

Finding tbat lie had done, I inclined my head in acqaiescence, 
and aaiJ : — 

"If such be his Lordship's pleasure, I must submit to it wilh 
all grace ; but, inasmuch as I have <»casionally reccired praise for 
my services, and have never yet bad aaj fault found, vould it be 
considered too bold to aslc in what manner I have given dis- 
aatigfaction i" 

" Indeed, I cannot answer you," returned Mr. AddingloDj with 
an air of candour, " for his Lordehip has given me no information 
on tbe subject. I wns merely requested to convey to you notice 
of the cessation of the cngngcmcnt." 

"Well, I must soy, if I can do so without offence," I persisted, 
''that it is rather n singular proceeding. Ilia Lordship offers me 
the engagement K'ithout solicituUon ; I accepted it at a ancrifice, 
which I stated at the time, and nonr, tvilhout any reason alleged, 
I am summarily dismissed. If his Lordsliip nas at all given 
to caprice, I sliould be at no loss to account for it, but I am 
satisfied there must be some urgent motive for the act." 

"Why, the fact is," replied Jlr. Addington, who seemed 
anxious to relieve my perplexity, " Mr. Hume ond his allies in 
Parliament make such determined attacks every year on our 
Government eipendilure, tbat I should not be surprised if Lord 
Palmerston tliouglit a little relrenclmicnt was necessary." 

The pretext was futile enough, for the Foreign Oflice thinks 
little of lavishing a few thousands wiien it has a purpose in vien-; 
and my salary of a few hundreds would never have aroused its 
susceptibilities, if no other motive than economy was at ttw 
bottom. 
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" If hb Lordsliip really thoi^lit," T said to Mr. Addington, 
irilh an iHcredulona amile, " tbat my salary was beyond my' 
deserts, why ratber than part on so fnTolous a ground, I would 
reqocst him to guage it according to his fhni^." 

" Well, really," retamed Mr. Addington, getting nneasy at 
liaving beeo betrayed into a snnnise, " I don't know anything 
. about the mtter. I was simply instructed to notify yon in the 
manner I hare done, and no reason fbr so doing was added." 

" Under these circumstances," X concluded, rising, " it would 
be inconsiderate to encroach bnger on your time, or to put you to 
the trouble of speculating further as to Lord Palmerston's motives. 
Perhaps, I may yet be favoured with some statement of them from 
himself." Mr. Addington seemed inclined to say, " Perhaps yoa 
won't," to jadge &om his countenance, but he refrained from so 
incautious a phrase, and bowed me out with the same marked 
civility with which he had received me. 

I began to feel not a little piqued at making so many efforts, 
supported by the stoutest resolution, and yet without the least 
perceptible progress towards the grand solution I had set my heart 
upon. Here was I, finally, cat loose from my moorings, and 
drifiing down the tide towards the Tortex of nothingness that 
must swallow me, without so much as being able to clutch hold of 
a straw to KlTord me the fleeting satisfaction of knowing which 
way the wind really blew. By degrees I fell to thinking I had under- 
rated my calfipg all this time, and that there was, really, something 
in Diplomacy after all. It remained to be seen, though, if it were 
of such infiexible material as to resist the battering ram of my legi- 
timate curiosity, and I set to work meditating what step I had 
better take next. 

Pottuiiately I was on intimate terms with a friend of Lord Pal- 
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uenton, a tctj amiable and most eagaciotii gentleman, the late 
Ur. Peter Dorthwick, U.P, I resolved instanter to lay my com 
before him, and solicit his inteirention. I did so. He listened 
with his usual urbanity, and remarlced at the close that be waa 
quite sure that Lord Palmerstoii, as a matter of oomity, would not 
hesitate to give me some expbnation of his desire to put an end 
to my engagement, and the more so as 1 bad no wish to prolong 
it. He was kind enough to say he would see Lord Palmerston on 
the subject, and let me luiow the result. 

Mr. Borthwick waa aa good as bis word, as all remember who 
knew him tbnt he invariably was, and two or three days alter he did 
me the favor of a visit. Mr. Borthwick stated that Lord Palmerston 
greatly regretted he had not bad the pleasure of seeing me on my 
previous visit (whereat I winced a littlej, but that he could see no 
objection in the world to conversing with me on the notice he had 
given me, and tiiat if I would oblige htm so much us to call at hia 
bouac in Carlton Gardens, on Wednesday neil, at 12 o'clock 
punctually, be would have great satisfaclion at receiving me. I 
thanked Mr. Borthwick cordially for his kind olBcca, and secretly 
applauded myself for calling bis influential aid into requisition. 
Mr. Berth wick added, that Lord Pal in era ton was too busy when he 
met him to talk about the matter in hand; but that be accorded 
the interview asked in the readiest manner, and he had no doubt 
that I would be entirely satiafied with my reception. 

I congratulated myself on my perseverance, which had, at last, 
brought its due reward; but at the same time I was so much 
flattered at the noble Secretary of State's yielding to my wish, 
that I decided on accepting deferentially whatever dclaireistement 
he should deem fit to make, and so let the matter drop. After 
oil, I cared for less to worry \ui Lordship into assij^oiug a cauae 
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for mj exit fiom the Forei^ Office, tlist, really, had no cbamu 
for nte, tfaan to receive lioni him at yarling that couiteay which lie 
had extended to me at meeting, and whicli, certainly, I had in no 
wise forfeited. Mj pride rebelled at being sent off like an ill- 
behaved servant without a character, as it were, when I hod mode 
auch strennotu and loyal efforts to promote the good of all. 

I did not fail, of course, to present myself at hia Lordahip'a 
house, in Carlton Gardens, at noon on the Wednesday designated 
by Mr. Borihwick ; when, on sending in my name, the serrant re- 
turned with the concise message that " His Lordship was not at 

" There must be some mistake," I said to the footman, " for 
hia Lordship was to give me an interriew to-day at this hour." . 

" His Lordship is not at home," was politely repeated by the 
powdered lackey ; whereupon I withdrew, consigned once more to 
a limbo of endless speculation. 

Conrinced there most be some mal eitUiidu I wrote immediately 
to his Lordship to say that Mr. Borthwick bad informed me that 
his LordEhip had named Wednesday at noon for an intorview ; bujt 
that as business might have interfered, would his Lordship 1m 
pleased to let mo know when it woidd suit his convenience to 
receive me. Lord Palmerston did not condeacend to reply to nw, 
BO I was left to infer that the extraordinary rebuff I had suffered, 
the first of the kind it had ever been my fate to encounter, WM 
nothing more or leaa than another ingenious diplomatic device to el^ 
an extinguisher on my presumptuous expectations. WonderM and 
inscrutable are thy ways, Diplomat^, was my awe-strioken re* 
flection, as, shaking the dust of London from my feet, I dashed off 
to Switzerland to tty the effect of its braong air on my jaded 
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gpirita and sluttered aemM, for tliifl liut and mott une^teetol 
** flooring" had for 4o dobbV quite immuined me. 

The (KperimenU I had preTiously imdeigone at the Fonigil 
OCce fa Apnl, were a Rpecies of bIot, protracted tormeni, tliat 
■fler a tjpie became bear&lile ; but a sudden prostration from-Buch 
a height as Ms Lordalup bad so cleTerljr led me up to, was a blow 
ao stunning as to paral^ ma for a time, and my recovery was 
lini^riiig and precarious. There was no boy's play about Lord PJr 
nenton'adiplomaticmodeof adininisteiing"apunislier," I began 
to perceive, as I slowly regained my sen^ > and tbia is one of the 
prominent chaiactcristics of Ihb remarkable man. But, en rnatiche, 
hi is sportive, even in his grimmest moments, and notliing is more 
ComaioD for him than to utter a pungent witticism over the fallen 
body of the victim he baa just fcarleaaly demoliahed. 

I did not throw away my time in Switzerland, as I have else- 
where recorded, but in the course of several interviews at Geneva 
with Mr. James Fazy, the leading radical of the Cantons, a poli- 
tician of great influence and superior capacity, I took occasion to 
enforce those doctrines of pocific progress which I believed to be 
the true policy of VVeatera Europe. 

Mr. Fazy mmufested the heartiest disposition to draw elosci the 
alliance of the Cantons with England and -France, but naturally 
displayed great repugnance to the repressive policy of Austria, 
which only kept the spirit of insurrection alive, wherever its Go- 
vernment extended. I entered into some details respecting tha 
cbaractcT and policy of Lord Palmerston, whom Mr. Fazy greatly 
admired, but the devious windings of nhose diplomacy the Gt- 
nevese Badical did not, like many others, always understand. 

I explained the position of Enghnd as one of great difficulty, 
lequiring a masteily hand to conduct it safely aloog its course, both 
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at home end abroad. The foreign ^tiiej of the noble Lord at a 
period so critical as the pieseat tna, ^fmingly, incoosistent 
sccordiag to the changing position of things. He was anxious to 
promote the political transformation of Europe neanr to aiv%lentit]r 
vith English institutions, for this must neceMarily devclopo 
commercial progress, to the certain adrnntage of English products ; 
bu,t he nos equally obliged, for cogent reasons, to avoid tampering 
indiscreetly with the domestic afTuirs of other nations. It was ne- 
oessary to steer with great skill and delicaef between considerations 
like these; but I remarked that, in my bumble opinion, no English 
statesman ever lived so admirably qtiulified as the noble Minister 
for Foreign Affairs for such a task. Mr. Fazy concurred in nj 
point of view, and I left him with his favourable impression of - 
liOrd I'slmeistoa none the weaker for what I bad said. 

On my return to Paris I went on with my usual avocations, and 
kept npwy rounds iu journalistic and other circles; for I ransidered 
it only proper, as long as I was in the pay of the Foreign Office, 
that I should give some quid pra quo. 

In the beginning of October I paid my last visit, as I thought, 
to Mr. Addingtoa in Dotvaing-strcet, and received my last quarter's 
salary, as I supposed. My visit was short, though pleasant enough. 
I (bought it quite useless to try my hand again on Mr. Addin^toii, 
for there was harrlly a weapon in the whole armoury of wheedling 
he was not familiar with. I was loth, indeed, to give him up in so 
unsatisfactory a way ; but as my eye made its circuit round him, 
there was something, it struck me, so impenetrable and granite-like 
in bis mantel and remarks that I wns fain to fall back on an 
American simile by comparing myself to a "juvenile muaquito 
l«cking ut the rock of Gibraltar." 

I ventured to juiy, " I have not been lucky enough to see Lord 
FilaiersloQ yeL" . ■ ' 
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"I am not larpriBed/' repfied Mr. Addingtoiiy " be is always 
80 busy." 

."And yet,** I oontinned, '' be always finds time for eyerythi^g/* 

*' He is wonderfully aciiye." r^oined ^Ir. Addington evasively. 

Before quitting bim I dropped a remark or so upon Kossutb, 
wbo bad just tben arrived in England from bis Eastern bondage; 
wbence Lord Falmerston bad tbe credit of delivering bim. For 
tbe first time Mr. Addington exbibited some warmtb of manner, 
and I was relieved to see be bad a sentient spot about bim, bow- 
ever invisible to mortal eyes. He talked for a moment witb some- 
tbing like vcbemenco, but it would be in bad taste, of course, to 
repeat what he said. 

It is certain that Kossuth turned out a different kind of importa- 
tion from what the Foreign Office bad expected ; and I think people, 
generally, were surprised at bis beginning so hastily his bellicose 
propaganda. The publication be made at Marseilles of his sympathy 
with the Revolutionary party, and his antipathy to Louis Napoleon, 
President of the Republic, was considered, I remember, by his 
friends, as indiscreet, to say the least. 

After Mr. Addington, for once, bad spoken bis mind, be wound 
up by saying, 

" Well, I am glad he is going to your countiy." 

•Not knowing whether he meant this in kindness or the contrary, 
I hesitated whether to thank bim or not. 

*' Is that because you wish to get rid of bim ? " I asked. 

"No, but I think it wiU be aU tbe better for himself to get 
there as soon as he can." 

« How so?" 

•• Why, I don't know if it is an effect of your atmosphere or not, 
but people seem to come faster to their level there, up or down, as 
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tbe case mtj be, than in other places. < iSati of our Emopean co- 
lebrities, I observe, soon evaporBte there, and trouble tbe world no 
more with tbeir greatneu." 

I wai Btnick with Mr. Addlng^ton'* just appredatian, which I 
have conveyed in meaning, if not exactly in bis own werdi ; and I 
was really glad to aee that an Under Secretary of State of tha 
Foreign Office had begun, at last, to turn a Utile of hU attention 
towards the United States, by no tneaDS a commoD thing of yore. 
I expressed myself in complimentary language to thia effect, and 
added. 

" It ii just as yon say, Mr. Addington. In the United States 
we have nothing for great men to do or talk about, and they no 
sooner get there than tbcy £nd their occupation gone. We give 
tbem a Ckarwari on arriving, declare unlimited sympathy for the 
lofty intentions w? give them credit for, and then turn round 
to our business, and expect them to attend to theirs." 

Mr. Addington smiled knowingly at this conlinnation of hia 
views, which led him, perhaps, to think, that in spite of former 
doubts, the United States were not, pcradventure, created utterly 
in vain; and that Providence, in ita bounty, might even have meant 
to benefit the Monarchies of the Old World by making America .in- 
swer the purpose of a sort of quarantine, where alot of pestilential 
demagogues were rapidly restored by democratic treatment to their 
long-lost common sense. Mr. Addington said nothing of the 
kind, and may nerer have tbought it ; but I inferred that some 
■ucb Teflections may have wandered tbiougb bis mind, to judge 
from the aereno expression of Ids couutciiance whilst I was speaking. 

I bid adieu to this amiable and accomplisbed functionary with 
■incere respect, and I should be truly sorry if my unceremonious 
lue of hia name gare Uu the least annoyanoo ; but he muat see 
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Iiow impouible it vas to omit 1dm in any fidthful naira^aii of my 
temporal; connection with the Foreign OfSce. 

In oompliauce with the intimation I had rccjiTed in Joly, and wift 
the payment of my laet quarter's i^lary, my eventful rehitions with 
H. 3. M. Qovemment ceased ; still, I vas not at all reconciled 
to the modui operandi employed. I felt myself perfectly justified, 
under rU the circumstnnecs of the case — having' bee^ invited bj 
Lord Palmataton to join the Foreigj^pSce-Thaving sacrifieed other 
«Qga^ments to do so, and having ccquitlcd myself to the best 
of my poor abilities, whether usefully or not, whilst there — I say I 
felt myself fully justified in remonstTatiog against the amj /a^» 
manner I had been treated. I was, therefore, emboldened to make 
another, if not a final effort, to induce Lord Pulmerston to throw 
me, at least, a crumb of civility before entirely losing sight of him. 

Besides, I was aware that his Lordship, nittt all his fondness 
for a practical joke, was, as far as a great statesman can ever be, 
a just-minded and good-hearted man enough ; and that liaving had 
his share of fun out of me, he might be induced to treat me w^ 
a little orilinary courtesy, if I could only manage to touch 1^ sense 
of propriety. I was sensible it was no easy job to arrive et Uia^ 
for how can a politician, much more a Minister of State, ever sot 
fer bknsclf to be guided by those nice and dclicntci perceptions 
that infliienee well-bred people, without running the risk of com- 
proraiaing that official exclusiveness, that proud isoktion, in which 
it is convenient, if not agreeable, for them to live. 

A great man in office must keep himself at a proper altitude 
above the common herd, else be would lose his neaasnaj prfitige, 
besides undergoing endless invasions from "outside barbarians ;"and 
there is no way for bini to accomplish all this so effectually as blunt- 
ing hii mind, and extinguishing his sensibilities to the usual stand- 
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ards of social oommeroe. He is obliged to protect lumself by a cie- 
vatuf de frieze of diplomacy^ and to resort to every artifice of defence, 
if he be not driven, at last, to the dire extremity *(^ prostrating his 
pursuer by officially banging the door in his face. I had regularly 
gone through all t&ese stages of diplomatic repulsion, as I have 
honestly related, and it is a miracle that I did not sink under it ; but 
the justice of my cause inspired me, and I still clung to the hope 
that if ever I could contrive^ to get behind the offiokl ramparts 
which concealed the diplomatist/ 1 should have little or no difficulty 
in convincing the gentleman that I had a case to be heard, if not a 
demand to be accorded. 

I passed nearly the whole month of October in London, medi- 
tating and devising some plan to effect a breach in the walls of 
Downing Street, and having weighed and examined eveiy possible 
mode of attack, I sat down, at last, with my ideas fully matured, 
and indited t&other nrgent appeal to the illustrious Viscount. I 
took care not to throw away a single chance of success, and though 
1^88 less solicitous about pecuniary reparation than for the explana- 
tion I had most fit heart, still, I did not omit to remind his Lordship, 
that, in my first letter after leaving Broadhnds, accepting his off^cr, 
jfiipolLe distinctly of other advantages I should renounce, and which 
I held myself ready to prove. 

Sometimes, considerationt Ihat partake of a legal claim are suc- 
cessful with practical men, when mere moral or sentimental views are 
regarded as abstract and of no weight. So I thought, at least* 
when with the utmost delicacy I recalled this fact to his Lordship's 
lecollectiony tnisting that such a proof of my alacrity to espouse 
his views, entitled me, if not to substantial tfemuneratiou, at all 
events, to some amende henorable, 

I forwarded my statemest to the noble Lord, confiding less in the 
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fbrm of my nuoning thin in the modera^on of nj tone, vhidi 
he could bsrdlj tbink other than creditable to mc, after the eccen- 
tric courses that bad been adopted towards mo. Nearly a month 
elapsed, and I began to believe my case utterlj desperate, when a 
reply, in the familiar hand of Mr. Addington, was transmitted to me. 
There was. no mistaking, for a moment, the authorship of this docu- 
ment. There was an ingenuity and adroitness in its statementa 
and style, so characteristio of the noble Minister for Foreign 
Aftsira, that IperceiTed, at once, Mr. Addington had done nothing 
more than copy out the oiiginal sketch. 

His Lordship, first, took care to state, in pcrspicnous language, 
tite motive of my engagement ; then, pleasantly songht to diminish 
its importance, if any, by hinting that my communicotions were bnt 
few with "this office," leaving out, as superfluous, sny mention of 
my daily yisits to the Embassy at Paris for months. The gentle 
intimation conveyed in the simple words, that " no farther 
benefit was likely to result from my services," contain a whole 
volume of meaning. I saw it clearly enough, that the "pacific 
policy " I had sought to enforce, in my American correspondence, 
was not, as I had other reasons for knowing, the " pacific poli^ " 
his Lordship at all meant. His peace polity towards the tTnited 
States, I discovered, was of that rather doubtliil description, as never 
to preclude a chance of war, if it did not really seek to provoke it. 

My humble notions of a " potnfio policy" between England 
and the United States went much further. Seeing every reason, 
under heaven, for these two countries to remain united, I endea- 
voured to inaugurate a policy that would make war well nigh an im- 
possibility. I was aware, to be sure, that tbis would not be accept- 
able to politicians or diplomatists, who thrive, chiefly, on the dis- 
cord of nations; bnt I thought that I^ord Palmerston measuiod the 
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wisdom of not oompromising sncli vast interests for the sake of thee 
excitement afforded, or for displaying his sidll in keeping alive old 
points of dispute, whilst playfully seeking to create new ones. 

It was plain enough, my ideas of founding a •' pacific policy " 
were not congenial to his Lordship, and, consequently, he reminds me 
that engagements like mine, " are, in their ?ery nature, temporary 
and dependent on circumstances." 

I found no fault with the doctrine, and it was quite enongh for his 
Lordship to break off with me, when he once began to doubt' the 
utility of my services. Quatutiu 6ene.8e ffesserint was, I admit, the 
real tenure of such an engagement as mine. 

I never dreamt of fastpning myself upon his Lordship at th 
Foreign Office, else I would have taken the usual mode of 'seeking 
to ascertain the notions entertained at head quarters and of carrying 
them out, /as aut wfas. It would have been presumption, indeed, 
in a subordinate to do otherwise ; but on the subject of a " pacific 
policy" with the United States, Lord Palmerston left me the widest 
margin, confiding, as I thought, in my superior knowledge of my 
own countiy. 

His Lordship's radical error was in not defining, distinctly,' in 
his first conversation with me at Broadlands, what were his views 
of a " liberal and pacific policy" with the United States. Uis 
diplomatic habit of caution on that occasion involved him in a 
somewhat serious entanglement ; for I would have declined the 
honor extended to me, if I had not thought his Lordship meaAt, 
even at the expense of losing his best cheval de batailie, to give up 
the old system of bickering with the United States, and establish 
a cordial and permanent alliance. This is the way I understood 
him as regarded France, and was praised for my discernment. The 
rule, evidently, did not work both ways. 
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His Lordahip, however, closed bis letter hy a Teiy handsome aet, 
wbich was quite aa characteristic aa the rest. The noble Viscoant, 
inhis moments of levity, may be jocose j or in the huny of business, 
or in the ardor of debate, may be a little imperious, or a deal too . 
pungent, but never, under an^ circumslAnces, is he naming in 
generosity or capable of petty calculations. He thought fit, as a 
matter of tact, not to recollect the advantages I hod spoken of 
having renounced at the beginning, and it vob with bis usual love of 
a jest that he expressed bis confidence that be bad not " bound 
himself to make good such renunciation." Of course not. Who- 
ever heard of Lord Folmerston binding himself in advance to do 
anything he might not lite to do when the time came P 

I must bore commented enough on the letter in question to have 
piqued my reader's curiosity ; and shall, therefore, g^vc it without 
further preface. 

Foreign Office, November 24, i&51 . 

Sla- 
in reply to the letter which yon addressed to Visconnt 
Palmprston on the 31st of October, I ora directed to observe to yon 
that the sole otiject of the arrangement which his Lordship mude 
with you, in the autumn of last year, woa to make kno«Ti clearly, 
through themedium of the Frcneh nnd the United States press, tho 
hberol, and especially the pacific chomctcr, of the policy of Her 
Majesty's Government. 

How for that object hna been attained Lord Palmerston is nnablo 
to judge, as yuur communications with this office, since the com- 
meiicement of your eni^gement, have been but few. His Lordship 
is willing, however, to believe that your scrvicca may have oontributca 
to forward the desired end. 

But you must bo well aware that engagements of this kind are, 
in the:!' very nattii-e, temporary and dependent on circumslaneta, 
and J^rd rulnierslon having seen rcusDn to be satisfied that no 
further benefit was Itlitty to result from your exertions, and per- 
ceiving, also, that economy required that services of doubtful utUi^ 
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ahoold QO longer be oontiniied at a coosidentble charge, caused an 
announcement to be made to yon, at least as long ago as the month 
of July last, that the arrangement made with you would terminate 
witii the termination of this year. 

^ Lord Palmerston has no recollection whatever of your having de- 
clared to him, at any time, that, in order to devote your attention to 
the object he had in view, you would be obliged to renounce other 
advantages present or prospective ; but he is confident that he in no 
way bound himself to make good such renunciation. 

I am, therefore, directed to state to you that Lord Palmerston con- 
siders that the en^gement taken with you would properly cease, as 
already announced to you, with the close of this year ; but in order 
that you may have a full twelve months notice of its cessation, he wiU 
continue until the end of June next the rate of payment which yoU 
have already received, and on the 30th of June that allowance will 
accordiMgly cease altogether. 

, I am. Sir, your obedient 

and humble servant, 

H. U. ADDINGTON. 
Henbt Wmopp, Esq. *♦ 



The only thing that perplexed me in this letter ^as the evident 
intention of its noble author to prolong my connection with the 
Foreign Office, by continuing my quarterly payments of salary in- 
stead %f giving, as originally proposed through Mr. Edwardes, 
** a sum of money down." What could, be the motive of this 
new whim ? Did Lord Palmerston begin in his heart to regret 
stripping me of my functions from a premature apprehension of 
my inutility, or was it an ingenious method to ensure my- good 
behaviour ad interiM ? 

The latter was not unlikely, for I had reason to know that the 
noble Secretary of State entertained some fear that I might allow 
my recent relations with the Foreign Office to transpire, which 
wookl be on annoyance to him, if nothing more. This was an 
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idle dread^ however ; for though I htd no reaton to oonoeal my 
conneciion with the Foreign Office, I wia.by no means so proud 
of it as to desire to make it public— so, if the continuance of my 
aalajy for nine months longer was, in fact, '* hush money," it was 
entirely thrown away. If I had been ambitious of notoriety, or 
even of a rindictiTe temper, oertes, I had grounds enough for 
public complaint in the " deep damnation " of my " taking off," 
and his Lordship is not aware to this hour how far it might be in 

■ 

my power to gratify the morbid appetite of gossip-mongers ; for, I 
repeat, that my connection with the Foreign Office and its hangers- 
on was long enough to initiate me into many of its mysteries, care* 
fully concealed from the oi poUoi, 

Such unscrupulousness as this, howeyer, would be justified by 
no extent of provocation, and I give the proof in the harmless re- 
pital I have made of my late relations with the Foreign Office, after 
the singular persecution I have since undergone at the hands of 
its accredited agents, and which I am about to lay before my 
readers. 

Finally, I had abimdant reason to congratulate myself on the 
success that crowned. my steady efforts to obtain from Lord Pal- 
merston, if not a distinct avowal of his secret motives, at all events 
such an honorable discharge from his employment as satisfied all 
my requirements. It was my determination to accomplish this 
from the outset, and for a novice I had no reason to blush for the 
result of my first " set to " with the Foreign Office, which is not 
in the habit of suffering defeat, if any means, however harsh, can 
avert it. I was so entirely content with the victory I had gained 
that I should have gone my way quietly, chanting palmam qui 
meruit ferai^ and neither the noble Viscount or the world at largo 
would ever likely have heard of me again. 
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A different fate« kowever, was reserved for me. An eyent, quite 
as unlocked for as my late diplomatic functions, befell me, 
affording the Foreign Office an occasion to pay me off for acts of 
presumptuous inquisitiveness, not easily forgotten, that was too 
tempting to resist ; and I had reason to expiate at my leisure the 
fblly of ever having risked its dread displeasure, and to bewail 
the cruel' destiny that ever led me to ofier my services to pro- 
mote the ** liberal, especially the pacific policy of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Government" in France and the Uidted States. I re- 
sierve, for;another chapt^, the strange histoiy to which I am 
alluding. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



ATolume entitled " My Conrtiliip and ita Consequences," wbidi 
appeared in London in the spring of 1B56, imparted to some por- 
tion of the reading public the details of a somen hat romantic stoi;. 
The author, it was stated, bad made the acquaintance, id May, 
1S35. of a kdy, then a resident of Bussell Square, London. The 
most cordial relations existed between them for a period of five 
years, when the parties lost eight of each other for an interval that 
extended up to April, 1851. Accident again brought them 
together, and their former intimacy waa renewed. This time, 
however, the gentleman paid his addresses in due form, and, alter 
sundry eccentricities of conduct on both sides, was received as a 
suitor, and, finally, rewarded by his inamorata with the solema 
pledge of her hand, amid the usnal tokens of a deep affection. 
The "course at true love never did ran smooth;" and it ao 
turned out upon this occasion, for the lady in question, npoa soma 
idte plea, suddenly resolved to postpone the marriage already agreed 
upon, and almost upon the day of her intended nuptiab she left 
London for a winter's sojourn in Italy. 

She soon, however, repented of her cruelty, and gavewny to man- 
fest signs of remorse, whict were all duly conveyed to the victim of 
" hope defsned " by a sympathetic Figaro in the lady's train, and 
the joyful twain flew on the wings of love to overtake bis fair 
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:* 

tonMntor, ready, in tho overflowing of his fondness, to forget tlie 
pas^ahd^ guaraatec the future by their immediate union. Alas ! 
the lady was still fitful, and his presence only fanned the flame of 
rebellion which broke out anew. The desperate lover sought to re- 
monstrate, but the capricious dame,jrefused him an interview, and 
in his extremity he tcsorted to the well-known .expedient of a 
stratagem, and thus succeeded in beholding once more the cherished 

"^features of his Dnlcinea. . 

By dint of protestation, entreaty, and ruse, the persevering 
Gtuixotte again carried his point, and the vanquished fair gave this 
tune an earnest proof of her confiding fondness in according, by 
an unequivocal and decisive acf, her prompt and generous foigive- 
ness for his thoughtlcss.but really flattering devotion.* •* All's well 
that ends well," sang the exhilarated lover ; but his cup of proba- 
tion was not yet full. Sad to rcliate ! his fickle betrothed again 
changed her mind, and by a series of acts, totally unpremeditated, 
she succeeded, finally, in lodging the victim of her inconstancy in the 
cheerless cell of an Italian prison, on the harsh accusation of 
** abduction." 

She repented still more quickly than before, and all might yet 
hiCve gone as merry " as a marriage bell " if a horrible dragon had 
not interposed, barbarously exacting that Juliet should stiU wear 
fier spinster's costume, whilst poor Romeo should be consigned to 

- the lingering horrors of fiflcen months' imprisonment in a Grenoese 
fail. "Can such things be and not excite our special wonder?" 
Though stranger than fiction, the story is true, for the heroine was 
Miss Jane C. Gamble, of Portland riacc ; the hero, the luck- 
less individual now reciting his misfortunes; and tho dragon. 
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not an {nfinriated father, not a rdejiUeM ginirdiaD, bnt tlie identical 

• 

Foreign Office that, since September, 1851, hud played ao pro- 
minent a p«rt in the author's adventurest 

Whoever will take the trouble to refer to the already quoted 
Tolume, " My Courtship and its Consequences,"* wiU see that I 
have told '* a round, unvarnished tale;'* and before I close this 
chapter I hope to adduce jsufficient proof to show that I have . 
all along dealt in- sober foot, and nbt in the subtle weavings ol * 
excited imagination. 

Ifiss Gamble's motive in lodging a^complaint -against her lover^a 
romantic foUy, it is difficult to explain; but having determined on 
doing so, she sought the aid of' the British Consul at Genoa. 
Though a native of the United States, she was domiciled in Eng- 
land, and this led her, no ■ doubt, to give the preference to the 
latter rather than to her legitimate representative, the United 
States' Consul at that place. It so happened, to the misfortune of 
all parties, that Her Britannic M^esty's agent at Genoa, rejoicing 
in the euphonious appellation of Hmothy Brown, was an eccentric 
compound of odd ingredients, in which, unluckily, humanity and 
common sense had no share whatever. No sooner had Miss 
Gamble kid her case before him thim, without stopping a moment 
to verify it, he obtained a consular order of arrest, and, according 
to the custom of the country, threw me headlong into a filthy 
prison. 

The intervention of a Bow Street Magistrate would have stayed 
uch a. despotic use of ^nsular authority; and I marvel that Sar- 
dinia, wit)} her love of progress, has not transplanted so wholesome 
a protection to the liberty of the subject. Tlie impetuous spring of 
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tLe consular tiger on her quondam lamb naturally shocked Miss 
Gamble, aiid her gentle thought wa» now to rescue her late pet from 
his sorry plight. She appealed, at first, to the pity of th§ omni- 
potent Brown, but her delicate fingers failed to find the chord; 
whereon, rising from supplication, she cried^ 

** Beware ! your intended victim is an agent of the Foreign Office, 
and a friend of Lord Palmerston." 

This was, indeed, a fl(artlii)g announcement, and the terror- 
struck Timothy shivered for a moment at his rashness. Reflection 
intervened. 

** What/' he exclaimed, " a Yankee in our Foreign Office I Has 
the millennium come ? — ^and do lions and nondescripts lay down 
together at last ? . Has John Bull so far forgot his self-respect ? 
and is he so blind to his safety as to admit this new Trojan horse 
within his gates? The thing is impossible !'* 

It is true," ejaculated Miss Gamble, dauntless in my defence. 
The proof," demanded my grim jailor, unwilling to yield his 
prize. 

" Seek it yourself," was the reply. 

I have briefly paraphrased the exciting scenes that rapidly fol- 
lowed my incarceration between Miss Gamble and the implacable 
Consul. Up to this moment my connection with Lord Palmerstqn 
had remained a profound secret to all save my affianced bride ; and 
I had imparted it to hSr, as in duty bound, with every injunction 
of caution. It was only in her extremity that she revealed the 
ftct,. which I never, certainly, would have condescended to make 
known to a petty consular agent at Genoa. 

An interregnum ensued. The strange news of the extraordinary 
capture he had made was instantly forwarded by the excited Brown 
to Her Migesty's Minister at Turin, Mr. James Hudson, who, in 
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turn, was shaken from his propriety by the singnlar information 
that the alleged abduetor of Miss Gamble was said io be in tho 
employ of the Foreign OlTice. Proceedings were stayed till an 
investigation was made. Away flew the intcUigenee of my m^M- 

^ venture from Turin to London, and Lord Palmerston,. probably, 
' never had a more agreeable surprise than when he discovered hia 
'tarnal Yankee emploi/iso safely in his clutches. 

It must have struck him as a special dispensation of Providence. 
His only anxiety for months past had been to get rid of me, and 
numberless expedients were tried, as I have recorded, for that end, 
when, a long-deferred act of civility had accomplished what diplo- 
macy had failed to cfTcct. Still, an apprehension must have lingered 
in his Lordship's mind, lest some day or other I might turn up 
again to discomfort him. The unlooked-for news from Turin oflerpd 
a chance, at last, to cinp an extinguisher on mc that promised a final 
relief. Was ever anything so fortunate ? Here was the object of 
his anxiety safe and sure in limbo, on a charge of " Abduction" in 

f ^gpoa. 

Was not Genoa in Sardinia? Was not Sardinia under the abso- 
lute control of ILB.M. Foreign OlHcc ? And what had its noblo 
chief to do but whisper his wish to the Chevalier d'Azeglio (Primo 
Minister), who, surely, would not venture to refuse it. There is no 
denying that luck ran strong in favour of the Foreign Olfice, inas- 
much as the pretext for carrying out its purpose was really most 
specious. "Whilst affecting to protect a lady, it had a rare chance 
to dispose of one of it's agents that had excited its suspicions, and 
miurht ^ivc annovance hereafter. "Whoever knows anvthinc: of the 
grim calculations that Foreign Ofiiccs occasionally indulge, from tha 
days of the Genoese Oligarchy to the present, will not be surprised 
^ the determination come to in Downmg Street as to my unfor- 
itocase. 
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: ' It reqmred five days for the despatch of the Mimater at Tarin 

to Teach Lord Paluierston, and the same, of coarse* for his 

instructions to return. I remained all this interval safe under 

Tiock and key at Genoa. The United States* Consul meanwhile 

/ called frequently on his colleague. Brown* in the hope to appease 
Ills Olyn^i^ian rage, but his reply was this :-* 

"I have forwarded the whole matter to Mr. Hudson, at Turin; 
and he has written to Lord Palmcrston* I am instructed, mean^ 
whfle, to take nd steps till an answer is received. On that will 
depend what is to be done." 

Tliis was plain enough, but my Consul persisted in his efforts 
to calm down the intemperate Brown, who yielded at length, and 
pledged himself to call and visit me in prison the next morning* 
November 30. Instead of this, however, h^ wrote next day to 
the United States' Consul the following letter, which sufficiently 
explains his change of intention >«• 

Palazzo Cambiaso, 30th November, lB5h 
Deab Sis— 

From a note I received, yesterday evening, firom Turin, 
after you had left my house, I am obliged decidedly to decline 
visiting Mr. Wikoff. J£e tcill he left to be dealt with by the tribunals 
qfthie country aa the law directs. 

The Chevalier d'Azeglio (the Prime Minister) had no further 
aequaintanco with Wikoff than having seen him across a dinner- 
table, without knowing who or what ho was. 

Truly youw, 

T. YEATES BROWN. 

G. Bakeb, Esq., United States ConsuL 

My Consul brought me this decisive document, and was kind 
enough to leave it witl^ mo as a souvenir. My fate was sealed: 



» * 
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for tLe Forci[!^ Office had clearly launched its mandate to make 
the most of the occasion, and its agents at Turin and Genoa 
certainly displayed an excess of zeal that should recommend them 
for any similar job hereafter. ' 

Brown, however, was, as I hare intimated, an eccentric creature. 
He was regarded, as I learnt afterwards, by the people of the 
place as a very silly and ofTensive person, from his ridiculous airs 
of importance, as well as from his gruff manners. He was totally 
deficient in tact, and was so elated at the delicate diplomatic task 
assigned to him, which he thought would ensure promotion, that 
he could notv contain himself. He declared openly to my Consul 
and everybody, that ** he would send me to the galleys," and, to do 
him justice, he struggled hard to clTeet it. 

A determined effort was made for several weeks to bury me 
alive for some ten years ! in the galleys, and it was only the energy 
of my Consul that saved me. To be sure, I had committed no 
offence, but tliat is not at all necessary in Italy, even now-a-days, 
when you have got a puissant Foreign Office in pursuit of you, 
and a creature without soul or scruple, like Timothy Brown, to 
carry out its behests. Blessed arc all they that live within 
sound of Bow bells ; for they, at least, may sleep quietly in their 
beds without fear of galleys or prison, unless they have committed 
a crime to warrant it. 

After strenuous exertions, my assailant had to content himself 
with bringing me, after three months' detention in a very nasty 
prison, before the Genoese Court of Common Pleas, when he 
endeavoured to obtain a sentence of five years against me ; but his 
evidence broke down, and ho was obliged to content .himself with 
what he considered a pitiful condemnation to only one year's 
imprisonment, but which I found, God knows, tedious enough. 
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Let my sad fate be a warning to any aspismg coantiyman of 
mine, who migbt herettfler iaW in the way of that Syrenj the 
Foreign Office, and be offered a anug berth at £500 a-year. Let 
him beware 1 for with all his zeal> the utmost loyalty, and constant 
anxiety to do his best, he can never foretell what strange fate may 
be in^eseiFe for him. He may fall as I did, and fall like Lucifer, 
too, by finding himself in a place nearer to a hell on earth than 
any other kind of conceivable abode. 

Such were my doleful reflections at the time, and bitterly did I 
regret that. I had ever listened to the voice of the charmer, and 
been lured from my own pleasant paths into the tortuous mazes 
«' of diplomacy, with mystery at one end, and a prison at the other. 

Lest any of my readers may fancy that I am trifling with their 

, credulity, and am only trying my hand at a work of Action, I beg to 

•' refer them again for every detail and proof of what I have ad- 

vanoed to the published volume already alluded to, "Uy Courtship 

and Its Consequences." 

He will see there, besides, that the agents of the Foreign Office 
Ht Genoa and Turin were not men to stick at trifles, and that they 
did not hesitate, even, to utter a flagrant untruth when it served 
their purpose. O tempora, mores f 

On page 2M they will find the following extract from the ex- 
amination of the British Consul before the Court of Common Fleas 
at Genoa. . - 

Freddent— '* Do you know whether Mr. Wikoff had any em- 
pbyment under the British Government P" 

British Consul— ''^ I do not know, but I believe not. I have, 
besides, spoken to the English Ambassador (Mr. Hudson) who toU 
me it was impossible** 

The ol^ect of this discbimer, it will be seen by reference to the 
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. ofonaaid volume, wu to make me appear in the light of s bai^ 
laced impostor i and tho effect of thU.dclibemte denunciation, on 
the part of the Consul and, Ambasaadoi of Ili?r Britunuic Mnjesty, 
convinced all who heard or read it that I must be a presumptuous 
vagabond, indeeJ, to prate of mj rclatioas nith tho English Go- 
VUBBMB^ when they were so peremptorily denied by its oecrcditcd 
Bgenti. ' 

Una took ploec on the 10th of FebroEUy, three months after my 
coUBignment to " durance vile," at Genoa ; eo It is plain enough tliat 
Meisrs. Brown and Hudson had bod time cnongh to ascertain the 
fact of my connection with the Foreign OtHcc, or uo. If it were not 
for fear of giving offence to these worthy gentlemen, I would not 
haritate to assert, that tbi^ knew every particular of my empio;- 
jasai at the Foreign Of&cc at the vciy moment, they proclaimed 
_ Aeir disbelief of it. I hold ample proof of this, which only goes 
^O'JJpTO that your Diplomatists arc not the most scrupulous 
, people in the world, after all I 

After the farce of my trial was over, » strong movement was 
made to obtain my pardon from the Sardinian GovemrnLUt. Tho 
celebrated Count de Cavour was, then, the leading Minister of 
the Crown, and, from various considerations, lie was most favor- 
•Uy diqnsed towards me. Uis estimable brother, the llarquia ds 
Cirow, wrote to me in March, and bid me to forward my peti- 
fioB tu pardon. It was now the (urn of the higher functionary of 
the Voreign Office, Mr. Hudsou, at Turin, who stepped forward, in 
tbe BU&B of liis Government, and protested vehemently against 
aof Htof clemcney. This was sufReientto frustrate tho humane 
In{etltioaa of the Count dc Cavour, and I was forced to drag out 
' fifteen weary months in a common gaol at Genoa. 

Etci; odo knows the power of Her Biitumis Usjcsty's Oo< 
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yemment in Sardinia, wlicL, at one moment, protected tliis 
gallant little State from Austria, and afterwards saved its credit by 
timely bans, and at all times exercises, through the Sardinian 
Cabinet, a salutary influence over Italy. This is well, but it was, 
in my view, a downright degradation of that majestic beast, the 
British lion, to make it sit on guard at the prison-door of a^ luck- 
less loTcr till the very last hour of his infliction was over. 

Should any be inclined to question the fact of Mr. Hudson's 
interference against my pardon at Turin, I beg to state the fol* 
lowing : A distinguished friend of mine at Paris applied in the 
spring of '52, to the Count de Cavour, for my deliverance, who 
replied to him at the time evasively. On coming to Paris, a couple 
of months later, the Count called on my friend, and declared that 
'' it was' his fixed intention to pardon me, as he looked upon the 
^holc thing as a farce ; but that Mr. Hudson, the English MinisteTj 
opposed it on behalf of his Government, and that he was in conae- 
quence compelled to give way." I am ready, if challenged, to 
give names, which will put my assertion at once beyond all doubt. 

On my return to London from tliis hovel expedition, in the 
spring of .'58, I was curious to know what was the actual humor 
of the Foreign QfTice towards me, and whether it was inclined to 
repent its. unjustifiable prank at my expense. I felt sure then ^ 
must be some uneasiness entertained at the course I might think 
myself entitled, after such huge provocation, to pursue^ To aaoer% 
tain all this the shortest way appeared to me was t^ address a letter 
to Mr..Addiugton, stating generally that I considered myself. ag- 
grieved '.by the conduct of Her Britannic Majesty's Consul -afc 
Genoa, in an ailair that had occurred in Genoa in '51 and '52j and 
which I held myself ready to substantiate, if an occasioa was 
aSdrdedmc*! This was the likeliest mode to elTcct my object, and 
BO I wrote instanter to Mr. Addington. 
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His reply was prompt^ and to this purport t-^ 

Foreign Office, Moro^— ^ 1853. 

I havb dnly received roar letter, in which jon mention 
certain grounds of compiuint, wnich yon conceive yonrscif to have 
againnt iler ^hijcsty*s Consul at Genoa, for his conduct in a matter 
in >vliich you were personally concerned, some time since. 

I bep leave to request, that if you feel yourself aggrieved by the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Consul Brown, in a sufficient degree to justify an 
official representation, you will address such representation to Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State. 

I am, Sir» 

Your very obedient servanti 

H. U. ADDINGTON. 
Henry Wikoff, Esq. 

This sounded conciliatory, I thought, and tallied T^ith my hopes 
that the Foreign Office would see tlic fitness of according me satis- 
faction for the outrage I had suffered at its hands, without com- 
pelling me to lay the whole case before the public. I felt great 
reluctance to do this, as it would oblige me not only to 
expose all the delicate details of my courtship, and renew the 
unenviable notoriety of Miss Gamble, but, further, to undergo 
another encounter with the Foreign Office, which dismayed me not 
a little. I had received so many severe proofs of its means of 
annoyance, and of the unscrupulous lengths to which it would go, 
that I was more inclined to take counsel of my discretion than of 
my wrongs. 

Besides, I was not in a condition to appeal to public opinion 
against such formidable antagonists as I had to deal with; for 
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my name imd diaracter had been stadio^y covered with ob- 
Joqny by a series of ingenious attacks in the newspapers^ in which 
calumny and misrepresentation were -pitilessly employed. I con* 
flidered it, then, far more judicbus to parley pleasantly with the 
Foreign Office, and endeavour to get myself right again witii its 
co-operation, rather than in spite of it, a disheartening task. It 
was not pecuniary compensation I meant to ask, but such reason- 
able concessions as would enable me to hold my head up again in 
society* 

The best mode to effect this, that occurred to me, was a disvow^ of 
Mr. Consul Brown's disreputable behaviour, but I was willing, oi 
course, to leave my restitution to the superior wisdom of the autho« 
rities in Downing-street. I inferred my chances were all the bett^ 
that Lord Palmerston, though a member of the Government, was 
no longer at the head of the Foreign Office. To be sure, his 
successor. Lord Clarendon, would take care not to compromise 
his noble colleague by taking any steps in my favour without 
consulting him, and it remained to be seen how far the latter 
would consent to repair the injuries 1 had endured. . It is a rare 
thing for a great man in office to admit an error l)y doing an act 
of justice, not that he may lack magnanimity, but it would go 
to prove he had made a mistake, and we have the high authority 
of Talleyrand, "q^une faute est pire q'un crime,'* (that an error is 
worse than a crime), not a very moral axiom, it is true, but in 
diplomacy the end invariably justifies the means* 

The difficuKy my case presented was how to satisfy my expec- 
tations without damaging the parties so active against me. One 
method had been hit upon which I had rejected. A pardon had 
been offered me whilst in prison, together with money, which 
Miss Gamble was ready to advance, on condiium ikat I should hind 
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myielf to leave Europe, and make no publieaiion qf all Uai had 
occurred, I declined tho bargain without a moment's hesitalioiu 

The dilemma then remained how far it was possible to reinstate 
me without exposing the Foreign OiHce and its agents to the risk 
of being convicted, should the matter ever reach the public^ of 
conduct towards an individual who had given no real cause of 
olTcncc that was undignified, cruel, and pusillanimous. 

I never doubted that the people of England and the United 
States would ope their eyes in some astonishment, should it ever 
transpire to what small uses a Foreign Office can be put, and that, 
besides its lofty functions of canvassing the affairs of States, it 
could also be as effect aally employed in sating personal animosities, 
possessing all the versatile powers of the elephant, that can hurl 
down trees and pick up pins. 

The letter of Mr. Addington adroitly suggested my drawing up 
a representation of my case, which would, of coursCf enable him to 
judge what facts I held that might be compromising to the 
Foreign Oflice, or its agents in Turin and Genoa, Much, I knew, 
would depend on this, Befbre gratifying his curiosity, however, 
I thought it would be as well to pay him a visit, and see what I 
could get out of him. My sensations were not as buoyant as of 

yore in recrossiug the dismal precincts of the Foreign Office, and 

I. 

I almost feared to enter the gloomy old aute-chaniber, lest the 
key might be turned upon me, and I should be kept on bread and 
water for the rest of my bom days. 

I liad fallen into the most singular suspicions of diplomacy, and 
all its ways, and was disposed to regard its Ministers and Consuls 
as little better than so many well-dressed turnkeys. 

I entered Mr. Addington's room arrectis auribus, eager for 
every word he might let drop. He received me most graciously 
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but was on his guard,, and not inclined to talk, for ho pleaded 
prcssuie of business. I was just beginning a rather patheiio 
recital of all my troubles, when Mr. Addington interrupted me, 
by saying, in a hurried manner : — 

*' There, don't go into details ; I know all about it.'* 

He stopped abruptly, for he committed himself in making this 
avowal. It was no newa to me, however, for I knew, first, that 
the south of Europe being under the special diplomatic surveillance 
of Mr. Addington, he "must be aware of all that had occurred in 
Sardinia; and I was informed, in the second place, that after 
lord Palmerston had left the Foreign Office, my affair at Genoa 
had devolved upon him as being familiar with it." 

•• Very well, Mr. Addington," I replied, "as you know it all 
it is unnecessary to go into details. But what do you counsel 
me to do ?" 

" Make out your case," he said, "and send it into me or Lord 
Clarendon." 

" I will do so as soon as possible, and I hope that prejudice 
wiU not prevent its being favourably considered." 

"You shall have juiiice done you," returned Mr. Addington, 
with some emphasis ; when, seeing he Hvas reluctant to prolong 
tho interview, I took my leave. 

The Foreign Office had taken its stand, and there was nothing 
left foi; me but ." to make out my case." Unfortunately, I had 
a pair of cases to make;Out. The absurd conduct of the Foreign 
Office in throwing me into a prison under the silly pretext of 
abducting a lady already affianced to me ; and, next, dragging 
mc before a public tribunal to go through the mockery of a trial, 
in order merely to heap.dis.crcdit on mc, rendered it necessary that 
I should make out a case tot tlitf'public as well as tot the Foreigo 
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O01CC. The broad ftct of my condemnation to a" year's imprison- 
ment, coupled with the garbled statements which had appeared 
a^insi me in the London newspapers, and which were copied 
into those of the United States, demanded I should give the facts 
to the pi^blic, in the hope of reversing the mistaken views enter- 
tained of the affair, if no middle course could be found to 
avoid it. 

I shrank with natural repugnance from an expoii that would be 
offensive to Miss Gamble, and odious to myself; and I was 
equally solicitous not to be forced into a publication of my late 
connection with Lord Palmerston, which was 6f a confidential 
nature, and that I had many reasons not to reveal. StiU thd 
disgrace and suffering that had been inflicted on me simply 
because an occasion arose that tempted the Foreign Office into an 
effort to ''get rid of me/' left me no alternative. Either the 
Foreign OfHce must aid in reinstating me, or I must appeal to 
pnUic opinion. 

The better to j|epare my case, t returned to the scene of mj 
late disasters, Genoa, and gathered abundant evidence of the in- 
discretion of Consul Brown. I found that in more than one 
instance attempts were made to bribe certain witnesses by the* 
solicitor of ^liss Gamble, named Graziani, and who held out the 
patronage of the British Consul as a further inducement. This 
was done especially in the case of a landlord of a certain hotel, 
which is certified on page 893 of ** My Courtship." I found, 
besides, that it was the bed opiiuoa of society in Genoa that my 
persecution by Her Bittamde liiQCsty's Consul was in compliance 
with instructions from the Home Gk)vemment, else he would never 
Lave presumed to carry his violence to such an indecent lengfli« 
without any personal motive to stimulate him. 
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Li Aogosty *Ja3, 1 sent my case into tlie Poidgn Office, wMcb I 
bad drawn up with great simplicity, avoiding tedious details, that 
Mr. Addington declared were all familiar to bim. A few days 
after I received the following reply from Lord Clarendon :— 



Foreign Office, September 6th, 1853. 

I am directed by the Earl of Clarendon to acknowledge the 
reeeipt of your letters of the 28th and 30th ultimo, in the former of 
"which you prefer a charge against Mr. Brown, Her Majesty's Consul 
at Genoa, and in the latter a charge against Mr. James Hudson, 
Her Majesty's Minister at Turin ; both those charges having reference " 
to the conduct of those gentlemen with regard to certam matters 
connected with a trial in the vnnter of 1852, in which you were 
concerned. 

I am to observe to you that, as you are an United States' citizen* 
jKffT complaint against a Diplomaticr, or a Consular Officer of the 
i3ntish Crown ought to bepreferred through your own Oovemmeut, 
or, at least, through an Officer of your own Government. 

I am, further, to observe that, on looking over the report of tl^ 
trial, in question, it appears to Lord Clarendon tluit tha testinxmv* 
Kiven by Mr. Brown was given in his character of an individual 
summoned into court as a witness personally acquainted with you, 
and not in his character as British. Consul. 

I am, also, to state to you that Lord Clarendon can perceive 
nothing in Mr. Hudson's conduct in this matter which lays lum open 
in any way to censure or disapprobatiolb . 

Iam,'fflr, 

Tour most obedient humble servantf 

A \ JIf U. ADDINGTON. 
Henbt Wixoff, Esq. ^1- 

Sic volo, sic jubeOf'sU pro raHotie vohito. This was the fiat of 
the Foreign Office. Jn plain Englisb^.a flg for your facts and your 
wrongs ; it suits my purpose to ignore both, and my will is law. 
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I was a good deal mupriaed at tbcnatareof tlie leply vonohsajfed 
to mc. The letter of Mr. Addington already giveiiy dated in 
March, desired Aic, if I considorcd myself justified in making an 
ofGcial representation, to "address such representation to Her 
!Majcsiy's Secretary of State." When I complied with this direction 
I am answered tliat I ought to prefer my complaint " through your 
own GovcrnmBnt^ or« at least, through an Officer of your pim 
GovemmenI/* Not raj htclll^ble language, but plain enougli tfl^ 
indicate that tlio Foragni Office, in bidding me~ dbone thmg one 
day and the opposite die next, simply meant to shuffle out, of its 
responsibility. The deeper my insight into Diplomacy, the stroigBr 
my dislike was growing for it. 

Wliat a farce to set up a distinction between Timothy Brown* 
Consul, and Timothy Brown, an individual. Besides, facts were 
boldly misstated. The report of the trial, which Lord Clarendon 
•* looked over," showed that Mr. Brown was allowed to give his 
evidence "on his honor, as British Consul j" and, furthermore, 
contrary to all usage, was not sworn. The suggestion that my 
ferocious assailant. Consul Brown, whom I knew nothing of what- 
ever, was a " personal acquaintance of mine,'* struck mo as some- 
thing more than a quibble, and as nothing less than another joke 
of the Foreign Office. 

As to Mr. Hudson's conduct,* Lord Clarendon could " perceive 
nothing " in that which laid him open to censure, simply because 
he chose to regard it through his own diplomatic spectacles, and 
not through the medium of truth and impartiality. I did not omit 
to state the important fact already mentioned, that the Count de 
Cavour woidd have obtained my pardon immediately if Mr. Hud- 
son had not interposed with energy to prevent it. 

My appeal to the Foreign Office was. thus repelled. It was 
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thongbt unlikely, no donbt, that I eonld era-^terett the pnblia 

in my case, even if I ventured to lay it before theia; and, besides, 

what was a pigmy like myself to such a giont as the Foreign Office P 

Denied redress in every quarter, I had to choose between my 

social ruin and an energetic effort at vindication. Armed witb 
tbe justice of my cause, I set about it, and publisbad the eventful 
hiatSiy of " My Courtship" in JEii^lainl uml ibe Uiuted ^t^tL-s in 
tha beginning of 'S5. Its suecese f.ir transcenOcd.my most san- 
guine flspectatiou^ and tbe vast liuv^iiy. jury of both countries, 
which ioQBTtially reviewed the facl:, of llio case, gave a verdict 
thatamplBtely set aside the shallGw ikci-iau of onoof those uq- 
scrupulons men, whoH tribe the ptx^t l^us ju;|]y sutlrizcit wlien he 
declares thi^ will " hang the guiltless rather than eat theii muttoa 
cold." 

Having set myself right in tbe miarcprescntcd affaii <^ Nha 
Gamble's abduction, I turned my attention once more to tbe 
Foreign Office, expecting to find it better disposed to accord mo 
that "justice" (which Mr, Addington had once promised) from 
the fact of having re- established myself in public opinion. The 
Foreign Ofiice usually takes a'practicol view of things, and with- 
out diving into Uie details of innocence or guilt, it only hears 
or repels those who can or cannot " make out a case." StquUur 
fortunam at temper el odU dantnaloi. 

My former patron, the noble Yiscount Palnmston, was now 
Prime Minister of England, and I lost no time, on returning 
thither, Angnst, '55, in bringing my case under Ua consideration, 
rejoicing that he bad such Ample power to afford mc that redress, 
which he, better than all men, knew mc to be entitled to in equity. 
I was aware that my case was,, really, a difficult one to manage^ 
even foi so dexterous a huid as his Iiordship's is lamma to bo. 
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If tbc Consul at Genoa, and the Minister at Turin, had acted 

under instructions, how could they, in fairness, be censured, and 
if that was denied me, then my claim to other redress must be con- 
sidered, which it might not, however, be pahitable to the Foreign 
Oilicc to grant. 

In spite of all my yezation and loss from ever having accepted the 
ofifers of the noble Viscount, yet such was my respect for his exalted 
position and character that I was most anxious to spare him the 
possible annoyance, aa well as save myself the disagreeable task 
of laying my case before the public, if he would grant me such 
moderate concessions as the testimony I could bring to bear 
against his Consul at Genoa, and his Minister at Turin, fully en^ 
titled mc to ask. 

I stated this in the respectful appeal I addressed his Lordship 
on my return to London in August, '65, and received the following 
prompt reply ;— 

Downing-strcet, August 27tli, 1855. 

Sm— 



I am directed by Lord Palmcrston to acknowledge the 
ccipt of your letter, dat<.'d 25th of August, and to inform you, ia 
reply, that I^ord Palmcrston considers that you have no claim what- 
ever uu Ucr Majesty's Government^ and that he must decline any 
further corrcspondeuco with you« 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES a CLIFFOBI). 
Henry Wikofp, Esq. 



Nothing could be more conclusive of his Lordship's final deter* 
Xnination to uphold the irregular conduct of his agents at Grenoa 
and Turin, and it remained for me to choose between quiet aub- 
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mission to so mach wrong, or that legitimate satisfaction vhich, ' ; 
I trusted, the public would award me on perusing a simple and 
moderate statement of facts. 

It will thus be seen that I have reluctantly been forced into the 
eventful history of my connection with the Foreign Office, after 
patiently abiding for upwards of three years to obtain that ''justice" 
once pledged, and which the utmost effort had failed to secure. 

Many may be surprised at the incontestible fact of my bitter 
persecutiott by Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at Genoa, as wdl as 
at the unseemly hostility of Her Britannic Mnjesty's Minister at 
Turin, but be wholly incredulous ds to the Foreign Office, in No- 
vember, '51, taking any part in it. Whatever proofs I may have 
of this I will reserve, for it is not my purpose to draw up a bill of 
indictment against the Foreign Office or any one connected with 
it, past or present. . It is sufficient, however, that Lord Clarendon, 
in August, '53, and that Lord Falmerston, in August, '55, indorsed 
the irregular and unjustifiable conduct of Consul Brown, and 
Minister Hudson, to justify me in saying that my imprisonment for 
fifteen months in a Genoese Jail was the act of Her Majesty's 
Government. 

The motive for this novel exercise of diplomatic inflcfence it ia 
somewhat difficult to make apparent, but it arose partly from the 
conviction of Lord Falmerston that he had done a foolish thing in 
employing an American at the Foreign Office ; and next, that he«. 
was disappointed at the result ^ and finally, that his Lordship was 
heartily anxious to " get rid of me," to borrow his own phrase to 
a Foreign Ambassador at the Court of St. James's. ' -^ 

Further, his Lordship may have- apprehended annoyance -from 
the puUication some day of my relations with the Foreign Office, 
and the desire to conceal this fact is evident enough from the 

8 
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Britiali Consul at Genoa Tcnturln^, in lis own name and Chat of 

the British Minister at Turin, to deny it in public court, though it 
ivns perfectly well known to them at the time. It was a " lost fear" 
on the purt of the noble Secretary of State, for such was and is my 
profouud respect for his brilliant abilities, eminent services, and 
remarkable career, that no morbid love of notoriety could ever have 
induced mc to violate the tacit confidence reposed in my discretionu 

My harmless freak at Genoa with a lady actually betrothed to 
me, afTordcd the Foreign Ofiice an occ^ision for friendly interference 
on my behalf, which would have laid me under the obligation of a 
favour conferred ; instead of which it laid hold of a miserable 
pretext to inflict on mc, through its unscrupulous officials, not 
only extreme suffering, but such a weight of disgrace as to compel 
mc, however reluctantly, to give this strange history to the English 
and American public. 

In conclusion, I would not have it xmdcrstood as my conviction 
that the Foreign Office ever contemplated the heinous act of im- 
muring mc olive for long years in the Genoese galleys. I attribute 
this odious attempt solely to its ovcr-zcolous agent. Consul Brown, 
whose callous cruelty libelled most foully that genuine humanity 
which is one of tho noblest traits of the English nation* 
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CHAPTER XVn. 
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It must be apparent from wliat I have previonsly related, that 
iny first rapture with the Foreign Office grew out of the opiniosr 
J had formed of the' true basis of a solid alliance between England 
and the United States, and which was so diametrically opposed to 
the traditions and actual cgnvictions of that influential department 
as to expose me. to the suspicion of either ignorance or disloyalty. 
I am not inclined to attribute to Lord Palmerston, when Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, any sentiments of personal hostility to the 
United States. Nay, if he meant all he said as to his motive in 
employing me to carry out "a liberal, especially a pacific policy,** 
it IS pretty pkin that his Lordship ^was reaUy anxious to maiutain 
the most friendly intercourse with the Union, rightly appreciating 
the vast interests, moral and material, dependent on it. My mis- 
understanding with the noble Lord, it appears, sprang only frdm 
the different views entertained as to how the same end was to be 
accomplished* 

His Lor(l;9hip clearly believed that the two oountries might go 
on trading indefinitely, as well as augmenting in other respcets 
their amicable relations with each other, whilst the Foreign Office 
continued to carry on its habitual policy of jealous intcrfcrca4C0 
and secret hostility to the territorial expansion of the United 
States. 

I was much better informed than his Lordship on this vital 
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point, from understanding better ffieMnABAliteoj! my Q^ 
I had lonp^ obscned tlie profound. diasatiihctioniCKaadl in te^ 
United States by the ofTicious •aAangrMJWM latenhrfdling of tke 
British Forei^ Oflice with our ^'Oolonial^ pQ)iflyi which had, at 
least, everythiug to justify it that ao8U 1|0 aBeged in the defence 
of the Culouial policy of the mother oaaxArj, I remembered 
the surprise, naturally succeeded by anger, with which the Union 
beheld the English (rOTemment unite with that of France to 
throw every obstacle in the way of the annexation of Texas ; next, 
the resistance it made to our advance in Oregon ; 3nd, finally, 
the earnest opposition attempted against our acquisition of Cali- 
fornia. The people of the United States, recollectiug the spirit 
of conquest which for centuries had animahid the English Go- 
Tcrnment, and which had led to successive augmentations of 
their Empire in all parts of the world by force of arms, were " 
astoniahed at the hardihood, and shocked at the hypocrisy of 
English Statesmen, who took exception to the territorial aggran- 
disement of the Union, by means both legitimate and honorable. 

If anything could add to the offensiveness of this illogical and 
determined intervention in their alfairs in the eyes of the American 
people, it was that they could find no motive for it in the interests 
of England, which were, in fact, benefitted instead of compromised, 
and they were obliged, therefore, to ascribe it either to the rancor of 
individual Statesmen, or to the political prejudices of an oligarchy. 
I was deeply convinced, when I entered the Foreign Office in 1851, 
that the period had arri\Td when it should lay aside its old 
aggressive policy towards the United States, as it had already 
done iu the c^isc of European Statess. 

The foreign policy of England, under the influence of public 
opinion, had undergone a striking reform as regards Europe, and 
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political gysopathioa, or ariatocralio prejudices, were no longer 
aUoiTcd to (iodide grave cjucsUons of i>ir;ic« and war. A lecoud 
Rench Bepablic, nnd a eceuud NapoTcou, Imd failed to create & 
second I'Jll.. but q\^\& oontrary, the wisilom of non-iotervcutiga 
in the all'nirs ototlicr States, nlicrc En^Hsli intereats were not 
endangc^L■J, was imperiously Jictulfii liy lUo national Toice. In 
Europe the miaaioti of the Foreign Office was limited henceforth 
to cultivating alliances, and not to fomenting waia from political 
or selGah dea^na. 

It waa equally clear to me the moment had come when the 
Poreign Office most abandon, also, in the United States, in obe* 
dience to the public wish, its worn out and dangerous practices. 
I thought Lord Palmerston's singular sagacity had detected the 
bent of the national n^inJ, and waa solicitous to win the honor of 
. ^jnangu^atlng a new ai^d wi»er policy. It turned out I was nuataken, 
perhaps, as to bu Lordship's purpose, but since then I have had 
abundant and triamphiuit proo& that England is determined to ) 
rectify the aberrations of its Foreign Office as r^ards the United 
States, and to put a timely stop to its aucient system of provoca- 
tion and covert enmity. 

It is important to notice these indications of popular opinion 
comii>g to the rescue of the national interests and the vindication 
of the national character. I quote the tbllowing from the Timet 
newspaper, of April 26, *54:— 

" Within living memories it has been thought our interest to 
" damage in succession almost every nation of the world. The re- 
"suU has shown that in every instaocf it has been our interest to 
"strengthen and conciliate tbem, if that could be done, andtbut, at 
" all events, they could not be ruined but to our own ultimate loss." 

It were impossible, in fewer words, to pronounce a more crashing 
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conclemnfttion of tlie ignorant and pemicions poUcj of tbe Toreign 
OOicc, wliich for long years has provoked wars and committed acts 
of tyranny and injustice, rendering the EDgUsh name odious in ereiy 
quarter of the globe ; and which, so far from benefitting the nation, 
has only saddled it with a gigantic debt, that preys daily on 
its industry and intelligence. Such testimony as to the misguided 
policy of the Foreign Office is yalnable, indeed, coDoing from a 
journal that represents more faithfully fhan any other the Gginions 
and interests of England. 

Before passing on it maylie as well, for the sake of my American 
readers, to say a word of this Leviathan of the Press. The daily 
circulation of the Times is the largest, and its influence, both at 
home and abroad, the greatest of any English journal, which, in 
part, is to be ascribed to its iudcpcudcnt position, representing 
national rather than party interests, but, more still, to the singular 
ability displayed in its leading articles, as well as to the equally 
admirable skill exhibited in its management, down to the 
smallest details, and not less, pcrliaps, to the rare sagacity 
displayed in detecting the faintest vibrations of the public 
pulse. From these various causes it has graduj^Uy .bccomo 
the boldest expositor of the sentimcnfis and the stoutest ckam« 
pion of the interests of the country against that class legisla- 
tion and oligarcliieal policy which, since 1688 to within a few 
years, has treated England as little else than a vast prcscrvo 
(or the nourishment and recreation of a privileged class. Tlio 
Times has, consequently, led the way, with eqiuil force and addrcss, 
in advocating those salutnry measures of home policy, the Reform 
Bill, llepeal of the Corn Laws, Free Trade, Itepeal of Navigation 
La^v8, which since 20 years have greatly impaired the power and 
curtailed tlie resources of the aristocracy. 
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It Will ba seen from tlie parognpli quotect ttat tlie Timti fau 
turned iti attention to the Foreign_u wel^ as to tbe Home polity 
of the Oligarchy, and it does no more in this instance than expreu, 
as in the others, the settled cotiTictions of the public mind. 

The policy of the Foreign Office in the past is now regarded in 
England ta having merely minist«rcd to the prfjudicei, or-Bcired 
the intereata 6f the clas» that have hitherto controlled jf ; bnt it ia 
CTideit that henceforth it must yield to national diiectioa, and con* 
tribute to the national good. In Europe as in America, its crailj 
intrigues, its nanow jealousiei, its preaumptaous interference and 
insolent dictation, must be given up, forEngtuid sees her true policf 
in peace and its prolific gains, and her ruin in war iritk its intoto* 
nble burdens. 

It is to be regretted that the ^Hntet neirspaper considers it ne- 
cessary to its prestige to keep up a semi-oQiciiil connection with 
the GoTemmcnt of the day, which not unfrcquently leads it airay^, 
from its true mission and real instinct — the national cause. In '54, 
in deference to the views of Lord Aberdeen, then Prime Minister, 
it advocated concesuon to Bugfia. and cotnproniised its popularity 
by pleottig against the p^ulaT^ettirminatioo to- resist the policy 
of the Colosaua df the ifdHh. So far as the interesfs of peace 
were conocrhed, the TtRef.performed a philanthropic duty, but the 
Tiew every patriotic Ecglishman at that time took was simply tbia, 
that if Russian aggraii^izenient was not checked inEurope, the safety 
of England was endangered. Right orwrong this was the national 
aentiniciit, anil Lord Aberdeen was, in consequence, obliged to - 
retire from power, and the Tiaiei to change its tone. 

The course of the Tima stncn November) '66, on the Aderieaa , 
question, is equally equivocal and anti-national. It has choaco. 
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with its accnstonied ability, to snpport Lord Ftlmmtoi^; Ini- 
latins^ and hostile policy \to tlie United States, and in so doing 
hns thrown awny its splendid r6te of sitting as umpire, in the name 
of England, upon the diplomatic feats of the Forei^ Oflba^'and 
the inevitable resistance of the American Government. 

The sagacity of the Time9 must be at fault, indeed, not to Vnow 
that the great industrial and trading classes, which now giro law 
to England, arc resolved against war with the United States ai 
utter ruin to their interests. 

It must, likewise, be deplorably ill-informed not to know that» 
in the United States, neither the vlew4 of any class, nor the senti- 
ments of our public men are favourable to a ^nr with England, 
which is universally regarded as not more unnatural than absurd. Yet 
the Timei newspaper, for months past, has thought fit to encourage 
the wrangling spirit of the Foreign Office, for no other motive, 
apparently, than to be on terms of amity wit!i the Government of 
the day, unless to this is added the journalistic necessity of writing 
piquant articles on an engrossing and prolific subject. S;ili, every 
friend of this great organ, the diurnal wonder of tlie century, must 
regret to see it, for one moment, abdicate its true functions, and 
neglect to express, >vith equal independence, impartiality, and fear- 
lessness, the real opinions of England, or to sustain the cause of 
truth and justice everywhere. 

From its lofty position it might ex<^rcise a vigilant and whole- 
some surveillanco over the interests of both nations, kindred in 
hin2:uage as blood, and its influence would be eqnallv powerful in 
defeating the bellicose designs of an American politician, should 
audi arise, as in checking the crafty machinations of the Foreign 
Office. In the paragraph quoted from its own columns, the 
TiMii declares that the policy of the Foreign Office in seeking to 
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''dhiiiige ii'atioTis instead of strengthening, and conciliating them," 
is erroneous, which is profoundly true, as the policy of England is 
trade»''and not conquest. Why, then, -it may be. inquired, has 
this lonrnal not maintained its own doctrines iu the recent 
difFercnces between the Foreign Office and the - American ' Go- 
vernment? I venture on these remarks with no small trepida- 
tion, for I am well aware that the Times, if it should condjsscqiil 
to notite me at all,can«.bj a single stroke of its ponderous pen, 
make me keenly repeof ^bf my temerity in presuming to question 
its eccentricity on any occasion ; still I think it only right to utter 
this remonstartcc, and I must prepare myself to endure with ex- 
emplary meekness the probable penalty. 

Another striking instance of the resolutioq of the commercial 
world of England to arrest that pragmatical spirit of the Foreign 
Office which, threatens sO much disaster, was given at the Lord 
Mayor's Dinner to the late American Minister at this Court, 
Mr. Buchanan. Tliis gentleman, in the course of his reply to 
the Lord Mayor, made use of the following striking language :-^ 

" There could be no political servitude where the English 

language was the language of the country. It was impossible ; 

and so far from there being any jealousy either on the part of 
" England or the United States as to the honest ahd fair extension 
*' of their bordersi it ought to be considered a blessing to mankind 
''that they should extend them ovef all the unsettled parts of 
" the earth." 

This candid avowa^ of the American Minister as to what he 
conceived to be the true policy of England and the United States, 
" the honest and fair extension of their borders," was received by 
the company assembled on that occasion^ the ^lile of the indus- 
trial, financial, and commercial classes, with enthuajastic demon- 
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«trations of npproTnl. Could an;ct>iiDS better illusfrnte the iettled 
coDvictions of these inllurntiul liodips, or convey a stronger rebuVa 
to that qucruloua misiiinnngcnicnt of the Forei^ Office, whirii 
not only unJcrlnkes to chock tlic spread of civilization, but to 
throw ohslocle* in the noy of the national prosperity. 

The territorial extension of the United States, go tut from being 
a Pause of legitimate anxiety to England, is, on the contrary, aa 
object thnt she mu^t heartily desire, for the simple leoson, that 
she must be the ultimate gainer. Every new town and harbour 
added to the American territory, ai I have already observeil, ia 
only a new mart for licr merclmndize, oml a new outlet for her 
navigation. If the cjucstion were decided, as it soon will be, by 
the commercial world of England, the addition of new territory 
to llie United States, instead of being a ground of quarrel 
between the two countries as now, would be a source of mutual 
sal is faction. 

The Foreign OIHce, that so recklessly risks the interests of 
England, and the pence of the world, in its churlish opposition to 
American annexaliuu, against ivhich it prewiraptuously seeks to 
draw the line of exclusion, "thus far shdlt thou go, and no 
farther," happily entertains no such puerile scruples as to the 
extension of the Engliab Empire in India. It was only tho 
other day that we read the loud Tauntings of lUc Tintei, and heard 
the triumphant rejoicings of the India House, over the splendid 
Buccesses of the ei-Govcrnor General, I^rd Dalhousie, It is in 
these sonorous phrases tiiat tho Tinei records the prowess of tbo 
successor of Clivo and Hasting?: — 

"It is enough to say (hat, with scarce a dissentient, he has 
"added four kingdoms, besides lesser territories, to our Indian 
" Empire i and meanwhile introduced and deTeloped all the great 
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'*wr)rk8 of modern times, railways, electric telegraphs, canab, 
"irrigation, roads, manufacturing and agriculture improvements, 
" schools, scientific instilutions, cheap uniform postage, and all tho 
*' public works necessary for the establishment of a civilized ruliB 
•* in scini-barbarous countries.** ^ 

The Chairman of the East India (Tpn^any, in felicitating his 
felloe Directors on these solid achievements of Lord Dalhousie'a 
genius, is less occupied with the interests of civilization, but natu* 
rally more engrossed by the mercantile result of these wholesale 
annexations. He describes the annual " nettings" of these civil* 
ising operations, as follows :-^ 



1 



ThePonjaub £1,500,000 

Pegu 270,000 

Nogpore, less Tribute 410,000 

Oude 1,460,000 

Sattarah 150,000 

Shanshi 60,000 

Hyderabad 600,000. 

£4,330,000 per annmo*' 

Sir James Hogg, the Chairman, in nialdng this parade of figures, 
suddenly remembers that this purely financial view of annexa^ 
tion might possibly be considered by Foreigu nations as somewhat 
sordid, so he (alls back immediately on thei old clap-trap phrases 
that have long appertained to the verbal amuHy of the India 
House. <' The long continued cries of outraged humanity," says 
Sir JcomCs,. with his hands piousty uplifted, ." have, at last, com* 
pcUed the removal of that disgrace which the g^rantec to insurs 
good governmet^ has attached to tlie British name, in tolerating for 
'' more than half a century a state of anardiy and misrule which 
^ was iatal to tlie.people and dangerous to us. . Former Govemors- 
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" ncneral htA ^nn solemn but ineffectual tf sminga to the Bolen ia 
" Oudr, but Lonl Diilliontie iraa tlie lirst to carry out the dictates at 
" uiliii justice oiiU toiiuil jmlicy /" liight upoti the heeU of this liigh 
lomidinir period Sir Jamea fiiniishea the pccuoiu;^ details abov^ 
nhkh convey, in roimd numbers, bis esttnmte of " tolid jtatice and 
Bound jHiliey." 

Tlie Timet, again, in pealing out its pniSea in anthem tones of 
Lord DalLousiti'a glorious conquests, Buddenly catches its breath, 
and ia apparently seized with a secret misgiving that its " Tianir 
atlantic cousins" miglit, poesU>ly, be struck with tbe inconsisteacj 
of tlic leading jour:inl eulogising annexation in India, but dt- 
nonueiri;; it furiuusly in America. To relieve any unpleasant sus- 
picions of the Eort, and to sooth American susceptibilities, tha 
Timet begins forthwith placing with this ugly word of " anneso- 
tion" pretty much u i Thimble-riggCT does with a pea, — " now 
you see it and now yon doa'U" 

" We have soid," the Tiaia lemarlts, " that in thb there ara 
" Iiiippily wanting those drawbacks which the eulogist has usuailj 
"toendure or disguise; jet wc are aware that ' aniiciatiou' in these 
" days is a word of reasonable suspicion, if not of just opfrohrium. 
" 'Whether it be by peace or by arms, whether in the battle-field or 
"by diploaia<7, it is equally ascribed to the lust of dominion and 
"theforeo of empire. As was truly observed the other day at 
"the India house, 'anncxnllou' is a word of dariouf lentet, and 
"cviryouc of ti^se four inslance* (the four kingdoms in question) 
" riijuircs a distinct couiiilci'jiliou." 

The Timet, then, sets to work with exceei^ng ingenuity, art- 
fully drawing all its illustrations from the jVmerican continent 
to prove how reiy justiliublc " annexation" is in India, howevtr 
tbominable It may be in America. The Timei might have spared 
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tiself ibis gpratoitous display of ditsimulation and dismissed its idle 
apprebeusions of Ao^rican criticism, for tbe Ignited States enter- 
tain no pitiful jealousy at tbe extensionj)f tb^ Britisb Empire in 
India, but rejoice to see Britisb civilisation gradually extirpating 
anarcby and barbarism. To tbe suppi^sion of tbe Ji^emaut^ 
and tbe abolition of tbe bideous immolation of tjie Indian widov, 
tbe Americans only regret tbat tbe Britisb Grovemment doea 
not put an immediate, stop to tbe borribb practice of ^r^e,.wbicb 
its own agents actually and regularly employ to gatbcr in tbo 
revenue. If sucb an atrocity as tor^e was employed in our 
81ave States, even, for tbe sake of revenue, wbat a hubbub tbo 
Times would raise, and most properly too ; and above all, wbat a 
yell of borror would escape firom^Egfilfap llall in the name of 
"British Humanity/' - V^^,;^^ 

To come back to tbe Foreigii (Mtiftil^^ would i^ say if the 
Americau Government should lnniii llMUlJ phraseology of the 
Chairman of the East India Compflnjn uid justify tbe "annexa- 
tion " of Mexico and Central America, on tbo ground of having 
** tolerated for near half a century tbe anarcby and misrule which 
was fatal to tbe people and dangerous to ui,^ Would the Poreign 
Office accept our- " guarantee to insure good Government," and 
like a well-bebaved person leave us to attend to our business, and 
sensibly mind its own,? It has refused to do so in tbe past, but 
from present symptoms it is likely it will be obliged to alter its 
conduct in the future. 

In addition to tbe testiitony already quoted of tbe revolution in 
the public mind of England, as to tbe policy of its Foreign OiEce, 
I would fuld another manifestation stiU more remarkable than the 
rest. 

At the dinner given to the new Amrrican Minister, Mr. DaUi^ 
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by tbe Lord Major, in April hat, that much respected orade of 
the " City " thus expressed himsdf : — 

The Mansion-house had never pretended to be a dlplomatio 
corporation, but the authorities had endeavoured at all times to 
** be social and hospitable ; and there were no pec^e with whom 
it was so especially necessary, or with whom it was so much our 
*' duty to cultivate social and friendly intercourse, as with our 
'* kindred friends of the United States. (Cheers.) Now, tharo 
was no reason why we should be jealous of America. On the 
contrary, there was every reason why we should be proud of our 
couDection with the United States. That mighty nation had 
arisen from a colony of England, which had carried from the 
Mother-country the seeds of civil and religious liberty ; it was 
there that a kindred soil was found, and the colony had since 
beoonaa great, a mighty, and an independent nation. We could 
*' boast of being the only nation where such a case had arisen. 
" Other countries, such as Spain, &c., could only, comparatively 
** speaking, show stunted colonies ; whereas, here we saw a vast and 
'* powerful country, which one day or other will span the whole of 
" thai Continent. All that was wished and desired by us was to 
'* see the most intimate and cordial relations maintained between 
** the two great powers.'* 

Could anything be plainer or more forcible than this language ? 
One of the prominent members of that great mercantile body, 
which in reality govern England, here declares, with a' Pharisaical 
sneer of something like contempt, that the " Mansion House,'* 
the City Palace, lays no claim to diplomatic prestige; but, in a 
tone of authority not to be mistaken, it makes known its utter 
scorn of the frivolous disputes of the Foreign Office about some 
obscure island, by making a present to the United States of the 
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wBole of tfae Continent, Islands, Mosquito Kings, Brazilian 
Emperors, and all, on the simple condition that England and the 
United States may remain " intimate and cordial friends." 

Since the day that Alexander cut .the^ Qordian knot, it is 
doubtful whether so many intricate difficulties were ever solvea 
in a more imperial way -than Jby.thi^ decisive fiai of the Mansion 
House. The Lord Mayor, with the clear-sightedness characteristic 
of the industrial and trading classes, sees that no greater good 
fortune could befall England than the United States taking 
possession, if such a .thing were possible, of the whole American 
Continent, which would only increase to an incalculable extent 
the • exports of Great Britain ; but, meanwhile, to show to the . 
United States, and the world, what the "City"* thinks of the 
Foreign Office, that is playing skittles with its Vast, commercial 
and financial interests, it invites the American MinisMpifBL the 
** Mansion House," not merely to give him a dinner worthy a( . 
Lncullus, bat to set before him, by way- of dessert, a " sweet- 
dish," such as 'he had never dreamt of before, mtich less been 
called on to digest, nothing else 'than ^hat a Erench' cook 
would style un groa gaUau d Vuimericaine, bat which the.Xiord 
Mayor in plain Engllft deacribed aH ** the w^iole of the American 
Continent." . " ' 

When he sat down on this occasion, the orebestra struck np 
** Yankee Doodle ;" and to convince the astonished Minister of the 
United States that their worthy magistrate had not been uttering 
an idle compliment in the Spanish fashion, the assenobled wealth 
and dignity of the " City," merchants, manufacturers, bankers — in 
short, the /Hie of the money-world — set to work with their knives 
and forks beating time to our national air, and wit bench downright 
earnestness, as to make the piates dance M the tables before 
them* 
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For one T appreciated the significance of ibis demonstration, 
•nd whilst my blood Unified nt the extrnordinary welcome given 
to the simple strains of our familiar ditty, as they rose high and 
clear abo%'c the diii below, I could not help reflecting that the 
Foroi<;n Office had been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. I felt sure from that day that whoever was Prime 
Minister of England, he must give up skirmishing with the United 
States about her territorial expansion, or that he must give up his 
place. 

Another incident occurred immediately afterwards on the aame 
occasion that abundantly deserves record. No sooner did Mr. 
Dallas sit down — and his short, but impressive, address was lis- 
tened to with reverent attention — than young Lord Stanley rose 
and uttered sentiments in the p:lowing language of eloquence that 
thrilled the auditory, and will leave an echo in history. But, firsts 
a remark or two upon Lord Stanley, for he is of the new batch of 
Statesmen — the joint product of poor Sir Robert Peel and the spirit 
of the — age and between whom and the old school of English poli- 
ticians there. is really nothing in common. 

He is the sou and heir of the Earl of Derby, who, years agonc, 
gave lustre by his talents to this same historic title of Stanley. In 
this instance it happens that the lord of lu^cilitary acres has been 
fortunate enouj^h to transmit not- only title and wealth, but even 
more than paternal genius, for the son bids fair to outshine the 
brilliant reputation of his sire. Nothing could more briefly indi- 
cate the rapid march of democratic ideas in England than to 
measure the distance between the political tenets of the Earl of 
Derby at one period of his life and those now professed by his son. 

The first, at one time, was an intense Tory, whidi is now so 
completely out of date that it would bo hard to find in any reoep- 
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tacle of rabbish a specimen of the decayed creature Ieft« ' VHiaMllil 
8on professes may be inferred directly from his own words. H»^ 
a member of the House of Commons, and about 35 years of agb* 
For several years past he has taken a prominent part in Parlia« 
mentary debatesj^ but he has attracted even more attention by hia 
atriking speeches out of door^i. 

The custom of public meetings on topics of popular interest is 
common enough amongst us; but in England, strange to aay, ' 
we are completely outdone in this respect. It arises, in a mea« 
sure, from the fact that numbers of a^plriug men in the middle 
classes, who have no chance to figure in the Parliamentary arena, 
get up public meetings to let off their explosive eloquence, and 
attract a cotresponding share of renown; but these constant 
gidM>»S^ have, also» another origin in the t^n thousand societiei^ 
for jBvery conceivable object, that are got up by shrewd calculators 
on the public sympathies, who constitute themselves perpetual 
^cretaries, and get together annual subscriptions eqoiigh to pro* 
yide comfortably finr their families, if not ibr the ostensible charity 
in question. 

At these assemblies it is sought to obtain the sdhrUsi of speaker^ 
of reputation; and the Aristocracy^ to prevent the middle classes 
obtaining the lead in shaping public opinion in any matter, are in 
the habit of presiding and speaking on most of these occasions* 
Lord Stanley has availed himself liberally of all these opportunities 
of late to make his rare abilities known, and to conciliate popular 
opinion, and the more so, that in Parliament ho is obliged toi 
observe a certain restraint. 

In fact, tilings have come to that point in the House of Commons 
when it may be said that there is neither a Gk)vemment with m 
policy nor an Opposition to attack it. Stagnation has orertaken 
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English politics, which I shall have a good deal to say about at ano- 
ther time. Lord Stanley can't assail the Government in the House, 
and he is indisposed, for divers reasons, to support it. He has» 
therefore, been forced out the walls of St. Stephen's for a rostrum, 
and is. fiequently found speaking, during the *' season," at the west 
end of the town, at the public meetings aforesaid ; and during the 
recess, his fine swelling cadence; come up to the readers of the 
Timet from some one or other of the Provinces, where his name 
and talents have found a market. 

His motive, therefore, in accepting the hospitality of the Lord 
Mayor is apparent enough ; but it turned out, to the surprise of 
many besides myself, that he had anothelr . object in view than 
merely tacking his name to a showy discourse. He seized this 
occasion, and he could^iot have found a better, to enter his protest, 
with all the weight of his position, his talents, and his hopes, 
against the mischievous, if not bellicose, policy of the Foreign 
Office against the United States. The language he used showed 
at once that he was not bidding for the " sweet voices " of the- 
citizens by specious and gaudy phrases, but that he was expreasing 
settled convictions of what the policy of England required at the 
present juncture of her affiairs. 

The sentiments uttered would have sounded strange in the mouth 
of an English Eadical, but coming from a feudal lord, a scion of one 
of the oldest houses, a representative of the territorial Aristocracy oi 
England, they were really startling for their novelty, if for nought 
€lse. When he spoke the following words. Lord Stanley seemed 
fdly to know their import. His manner was impassioned, his ges- 
ture ardent, and his voice vibrated:— 

" On the cordial and united intercourse of Ghreat Britain and the 
•• United SUtes must depend the hopes of mankind. In this 
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question were identiiied the best interests pf hundreds of millions 
of the Anglo-Saxon' race. It rests with England and the United 
States to accpmptish the ibighty future, ffe who sought to tlih' 
turb the good feeling between the two nUghfy nations, or Jo impede 
the eucoees of the one or the other, woe an enemy to jSff^land.^ 
(Cheers.) - ^ 

Not a hundred voliunes could conveys more poditively than these 
stirring words the amazing revolution in the public mind, abdve 
all, in the Aristocratic mind, ef England, that has occoned within 
a recent period respectiAg the United States. That the industrial 
and trading classes should discard prejudice and cling to their 
interests ; that the middle class, in spite of their loyalty and dread 
of innovation, should yield,' at times, to Democratic sympathies, 
and that both should eitend the cordial hand of fellowship to the 
United States, is, af|er all, natural enough ; but that a pillar of tha 
Oligarchy itself^ a champion of his order, the fiit^ire defender of 
the Aristocratic creed, should turn towards the United States, not 
with the aversion of a natural antagonist, crying procul, o procul 
este^ pro/ani, but rathet-with the honest fervor of an enthusiast, de- 
claring that man to be " an 6nemy of England " who would sow. 
discord between the "two mighty nations" — ^all this partakes so 
largely of the marvellous as to excite wonder and inspire deep re- 
flection. 

What does it prove P Why, in a word, that the dear'^ed Aris- 
tocracy have perceived that the nation they govern, the bone and 
ainew of the nation. Has made np its mind that, for divers Teasons9 
it must be friends with the United States, and, consequently, that 
if they would continue' to govetj^ they must think and act like«?ise. 
This is why young Lord Stanle}', a Prime Minister in embryo, ap- 
peared at the '* Mansion House" in April last, and in a strain of 
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eloquence no report codd portray, declared tliat tie "mighij 
future ** was in the bands of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

This is why, too, that two months later, June 16, Mr. Disraeli 
rose in his place in the Hmise of Commons, and recommended 
that an opportunity should be taken '* of inquiring calmly what 
is the cause of these painful and "frequently recurring misunder- 
standings with a country between which and ourselves there ought 
to be such constant sympathy and sucli cordial alliance." 

From the grave rebuke administered on this occ^on to tho 
Poreign OfEce, it was evident that the decided language of the 
"City" had made its way to the "West-end," and Mr. Bisraelj, 
with the readiness of a politician out of place, and with the astute- 
ness and boldness characteristic of the man, seized upon it to read 
the Government a homily on its mistaken policy which is not 
likely to be forgotten. 

Before quoting further from the novel and pungent remarks of 
Mr. Disraeli, it may be as well, for my American readers, to say a 
word of his actual position in the House of Commons. No ono 
in the United States is likely to ask who is Disraeli, for his name^ 
as identified with a clief ^csuvre of litcraiy skill, is as familiar to 
the world of literature there as in his own country. The interest 
excited by his youthful prowess as a writer of romance has fol- 
lowed him in his political career, and his valiant struggles with tho 
pngudiccs, piled mountain high, against his plebeian origin, hav^ 
perhaps, enlisted a certain democratic sympathy in his fortunes. 

It was considered by us a triumph of genius, surpassing all 
former exploits, that from the despised of the " country party," the 
very essence of aristocratic intolerance, he should rise to be its leader 
and master in '52. Since then strange things have come to 
pass, and the " country party" has discovered that the 8Uic«t w^ 
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to prevent a ^pillar assault upon tlie citadel of aristoeratie mo* 
nopoly is to throw down their arms and disband. The consequence 
is^ that Mr. Disraeli finds himself in the anomalous position of a 
General without an army, and thus the talents of the most brilliant 
debater of the House of Commons, and, likc^, asiA>le ^ states- 
man as any, are obliged to go a-begging. 

Disraeli, however, is not the man to rust away in sloth, and his 
powers of vaticinalion must be keen enough to convince him that 
the " Dead Sea" in English politics must soon be passed, and that 
stirring #ork awaits all those who may be found on the opposiiot 
shore. He keeps his armor on, therefore, and loses no fit occasion 
to break a lance with the champions of exploded ideas. Seeing 
that Lord Stanley had fearlessly taken the field against the. Foreign 
Office, as related, he as resolutely followed his lead, and began his 
speech as quoted. ' What he further said was too new and striking 
not to be recorded, and I can well imagine the emotioifrcC sorrow, 
if not of anger, awakened in the mind of the Prime Minister, as 
the warning words of the orator fell on his reluctant ears. Tlknt 
spoke ]Mr. Disraeli :— 

" Sir, it is impoesiblo to snppose that the recroiting, or the mode 
" in which it was conducted, especially after the apologies which were 
*< ofTercd by the Government, can really be the cause of the mis- 
" understanding which has unhappily occurred. I wont to know 
'* why the United States Oovemment, even admitting their causo to 
^ be a good one, is so prompt, if not eager, to ipsist upon immediate 
'* rcpaiHition ? It will bo well if we take this opportunity — I do not 
''•mean this evening, but before these great questions aro settled— 
" of aniving at some definite result upon this point. It would be 
" wise if England would at last recognize that the United States, 
" like all the great countries of Europe, have a policy, and that 
" they have a right to have a policy. I observe in the papers which 
" have becii laid upon the table of tho House that the American 
" Minister who is hero commenced his communications with Her 
'* Majesty's Oovemment by saying that he thought it right to 
** aonounce that Uio Freaident liad adopted the Monroe doctrine as 
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*• the fonndation of his system of government. Now, Sir, the 
** Moni*oe doctrine u ouc which, with great respect to the Govern* 
" mcnt of the United States, is not, in my opinion, suited to the mf^ 
** in which wc live. The increase in the means of commanication. 
M between Europe and America have made one great family of the 
** Governments of the world, and that system of government which, 
" instead of enlarging, would restrict the diplomatic relations 
** between those two quai'ters of the globe is a system which is not 
" adapted to this age. In making that observation, however, I 
** would say that it tomdd be tciwe in England not to regard with the 
** extreme jealouey with which she has hitherto looked upon it any 
" extension of the territory/ of the United States beyond the bounds 
** which were originaUy Jixed to it. I hold tltat that is not a good 
** policy which is founded on the idea that we should regard with 
" extreme jealousy the so-called * aggressive^ spirit of the United 
" States. (Hear, hear.) I am of opinion that the treaty concluded 
** by Lord Ashburton was one of the wisest diplomatic acts that 
" has been performed in modem times, ut least in this country 
" (hear, hear) ; that it was the indication of a sound and liberal 
** policy, and that those who oppo^^o it are the ^pporters of a 
" ]>olicy which is regarded by the Government of the United 
" States as one hostile to the legitimate development 5f their power. 
" (Hear, hear.) Moreover t I am persuaded that it is the belief 
•* on the part of the United Statics that the British Government %9 
*< animated by such sentiments in their regard which has excited ths 
** feeling that has seized upon the enlistment question as a means €4 
" expressing their dissatisfaction and distrust. (Hear, hear.) It is 
*< through no desiro to introduce controversial questions on the 
" present occasion that I venture to oflcr these remarks (hear, hear), 
** out simply because I wish to remind tlio House that such is the 
" feeling which prevails in America (hear) ; and that, if it is always 
" to bo impressed upon England that she is to regard every expan- 
** sion of the United States as an act detrimental to her interests 
"and hostile to her power, we shall be pursuing a course which. 
«* will not prevent that expansion on the part of the States, but 
" which will involve this country in struggles that may prove of the 
" most disastrous character. (Hear, hear.) / remember what 
** extreme jealousy existed a few years ago in this House in conse^ 
** quence of the conquest of California by the United Stftfcs. f Hear J. 
" That was an event which was looked foncard to with the gravest 
•* alarm, and one from which the most calumitous results were atUici- 
** pated. Have any of thoae gloomy forebodings been realized f 
" (Hear,) I would ask the House how far the balance of power hoB 
** been injured by the conquest of California by America (hear^ hear)^ 
" ond whether there is any event since the discover^/ qf America 
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*' which hoi eoritfifmted more materially to .the wealth, andf 

** through the wealth, to the power of, thie country than the develop^ 

** 7nent of the rii i r^Witrces of California by me ins of the Unilsd 

** States f (Jlear^ hear.) These tilings are worthy of considcra- 

«* tion ; for, believe me, sooner or later we shall 'have to adopt 

« clear and definite opinions ' on this subject ; and, indeed, I 

** cannot hesitate to express my belief tliat if sounder views 

« with respect to it had prevailed in this country/ the Govern- 

<' ment mi^ht not ha^felt themselves justified^ in taking a 

^ course with regard to. the Enlistment question which, whatever 

*< may be its immediate consequences, certainly has ndt terminatdd 

** in a manner flattering to the honour of the nation or grateful to . 

•* the feelings of any class of Her Majesty's subjects. (Hear, hear.) ^ 

••^These are the two points to which the noble Lor4, to whom we are 

•'.indebted for this discussion, has particularly referred. For my 

'< own part, I look on all that has happened with regard to the Enlist* 

** ment questior^ as indicative of the distrust which prevails in the 

" United States, and which has its origin in the conviction that the 

" policy of this country is hesti/e'to the legitimate development of their 

«< power. It is my opinion that all that America has fairly a right 

** to expect she may obtain, without injury either to Europ.e in 

** genei-al or to England in particular (hear), and that it is the bust" 

" ness of a stafesman to recognize the necessity of an increase in her 

** power, and at the salne time to make her understand that she will ' f 

** most surely accomplish all the objects she proposes to hei*self by 

** reco^nizinj^ those principles of international law (hear) which in 

* civilized communities have always been upheld f hear), and to im« - 

** press upon her that, instead of vaunting that ^o will build her 

«( greatness on the Monroe doctrine, which is the doctrine of iisolation, 

^ she should jieek to attain it by deferring to the public' law of f 

<* Europe, and by allpwing her destiny to be reeulatod by the same ^ ^ 

'• high principles lof policy which all nations which have great des* 

** tinies to accomplish have invariably recognized.** .(Cheery.) ] 

i 

It was like robbing a miser of his wealth, or, more appro- 
priately. depriving a warrior of his arms, for Lord Palmcrstoa 
thus to be solemnly told that he must henceforth give np his 
••extreme jealousy" of the territorial development of the United 
States. There is little doubt the illustrious Viscount has hitherto 
regarded America, in the spirit of a true diplomatic Nimrod, as 
the richest presenre a going, for » good day's sport» when the 
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dullness of European politics drove him across the Atlantic for the 
exercise of his skill. AVhat must be bis chagrin thus to be noti- 
fied that he must abandon his favourite haunt for so many years 
past, and hpvv deep bis annoyanee to see more than one candidate 
for his place map out the policy which the Foreign Office he has 
so long controlled must hereafter adopt. 

May I be permitted to divine if in such an hour of retribn-* 
tion as this the remembrance of his luckless Yankee protegi 
crossed his mind, and whose only offence was the venial one of 
having sought to protect his patron from the mortification that 
has finally overtaken him? "Wliether the noble Premier has 
allowed a sigh of regret to escape him or not at the chance 
recollcclion of all the tribulations which he might so easily and 
magiianimnusly have averted from the head of the helpless 
victim of Timothy Brown, it is impossible, of course, to say ; but 
I appeal to the most obdurate of my readers, and demand if I 
have not reason to congratulate myself on the triumphant vindi- 
cation which fate has awarded me. 

"What had I not suffered for my conscientious scruples ? What 
had I not sacrificed from a sense of duty? A^^hat martyrdom 
not undergone from a conviction of right? From dinners at 
Broadlauds, and marked favour at the Foreign OfHce, I had fallen, 
first, under suspicion ; thence descended into the chilly regions of 
*' Coventry ;" next, was called on to undergo a series of stunning 
rebuffs that were each expected to be mortal, and which it was my 
cruel destiny to survive only to be, finally, plunged into a diplo- 
matic " inferno " from which Dante might have imbibed new inspi- 
rations, and lent new horror to the diabolical conceptions of hia 
high-wrought fancy. More fortunate, however, than many better 
men who had preceded me, and thanks to the elasticity of a 
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Yanlcee dieposition, which thrives on pressure, I have lived to see 
my niereileds-fde — the Foreign Office — brought to the bar of ' 
public opinion in its. turn.. emphatically accused of long and heav/ 
dereliction, and formally condemned, on pain of utter demolition, 
" to go and siil no more." 

Have I not reason, then, to -rejoice, and could I In fairness be 
censured for a rude expression of feeling, were I to give utterance 
to my exuberant spirits in the boastful lines of the rhymster:— 

"Oh, Victory! Joyful Victory! 
Like love, fhou bringest sorrow f - 
And, yet, for such an hour with theOi 
Who would not die to-morrow ? ^ 

Still. I would not have it thought now, or hereafter, that I have 
anything in common with that vindictive spirit which, in ray 
unhappy case, stimulated the Foreign Ofiicc and its* well- chosen 
agents at Turin and Genoa to such .discredit i^le acts ; nor ^ould 
I expose myself to the charge of an indecent display of facetioiis- 
ness at the rare humiliation which has befallen an old antagonist. 
No ; rather let me, oblivious of my own small crosses, and mindiful 
only of the real gravity and dignity of the subject, rise to the mag- 
nitude of the consoling fact that, albeit the Foreign Office disdain* 
fully spurned the services and advice of safe, though humble, 
guidance, it has at last been forced to listen to the stem voice of 
rebuke, and bid to mend its cpptchetty ways and bend its perversa 
spurit to the exigencies of the epoch ind the interesia of the nation. 
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In the coQiTM of the present TotuiDe I have been obliged, hy 
the \tan\i necessity of a false positioo, to cany on a tort of guerilla 
wnrfiire wilh the ordinary tloiidarda of propriety in matters of 
private concerD ; and the result of a long continuance in sin has 
overlakca me in tUat recklessness which makes nc not only in- 
different to what may he thought of past offences, but hardens ma 
for (he commission of nctr and, perhaps, more flagrant ones. 
Before closiig, I am vastly tempted to vAnlure upon further revcla- 
tiou» of diplomatic secrete ; but this time, instead of diving agaia 
into the recesses of Downing-slreet, I am inclined to act off in 
quest of tlicm to ^Voslling[on. I feel far less dismayed at th« 
consequences of such imprudence in that familiar latitude, for, 
accustomed as wc Americans nre to ell foTms and kinda of pub- 
licity, which, in fact, is the corner-stone of our system, I Lavs 
little to fear from official frowns or aocial censure. 

In England, some fifty yeors ago, txelutttiauia was all the rngo, 
and any publidty beyond the dry announcements of the Court 
Circular, or ihe stcreolyped parogniphs of the Morning Foil, was 
pronounced vulgnr, and put under Arialocrntic ban. But in Ihess 
rough, practical, and Democratic times, noas avoni cha»g^ lout celi, 
and little favor is now shown to canons of tosie, or to fastidious 
notions of etiquette in matters where the public take ui interest. 
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and (hink it for their good to be informed. This, in my own eyes, 
is a safer refugei^.if not a better excuse, for any unavoidable iofrao- 
tions of reOned conventionalities I may have committed, than even 
ihe personal motives, however stnogent, that led to the origin of 
this publication. I shall be gratified far beyond the uimost success 
which can attend ** my case " against therForeign Office,' if in the 
course of this narrative I have succeeded in elucidating any- points 
liitherto involved in^oubt, in correcting any false views hitherto 
unsuspected, and in firmly establishing any truths hitherto -con tested. 
It is this modest hope which has chiefly stimulated me to undertake 
this i^olume, and which has sustained me in my unceremonious 
mode of dealing with the subject. It is, likewise, this which 
urges me to add another brief chapter to the adventures already 
recorded, and to incur the fearful- risk of wearying my already 
sated reader. 

Before saying' anything of my short pilgrimage, nearly, a year - 
since, to ouir political Mecca, I must pause to remark on the sin« 
gnlar^ chance that just at' the moment 1 was btrsy collecting evi- 
dence of the past transgressions of that mischievous sprite, the 
Fojpeign Office, new events of great "pith and moment" should 
transpire to add to my list and swell the magnitude of its enormi- 
ties. For several months past all England and the United States 4 
have been a prey to feverish apprehensions, and every diay the 
chances of a fatal misunderstanding, ending in a calamitous war» 
seemed to grow more menacing. The suBjecta in dispute between 
the. Governments appeared so frivolous that sensible^ people in 
England were quite at a loss to understand how it was possible to 
build up such a mountain of pother out of so contemptible a mole 
hill. Newspapers that were in the secret, and I may as weU single 
out the Timds at once, and newspapers that were not, accused the 
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Amodean OorenTnent of a captions and qnsTTdfloiDe dBporitloni ' 
and they went even larther, by charging upon the President an m- 
'san2 desire to provoke a wqt with EngTand aimpl.v to favor his 
clianoes and bolster up his liopea of o re-election. Tie injustioe 
of tliese simnises, and the absurdity of these diatribes, were pul- 
pablc enoui;h to Aniericutia on both [idea of the Atlantic, who 
recorded them with eurprise and dissatisfaction, but they were 
received by the English public generally with unsnipeding good 
faith, ond produced that clJscontent and irritation it was the pur- 
pose of tJifir principaj outliora to foment. 

It is extrnordinaiy enough that, with a free Press os one of their 
boasted- privileges, two nstions shotdd be gradually appioaching 
the verge of war, not so much, perhaps, from tlie ignorance of 
their joiirnalisis as to facts, as from the deliberate misrepre- 
sentations of tliem through passion, or mistaken views of interest. 
That such an anomaly should ever occur is, no doubt, a pro- 
fotmil consolation to sceptical Despots, but (.hnt the evil apparent^ 
aimed at did not ensue, is a proof that the instruction spread by a 
free Press is capable of curing its occasional excesses. 

Now that the smoke of fiery discussion has cleared away, and 
the claah of diplomatic " pasiiag:c3 at arms" has ceased, kt us 
dispassionately look about, and find out tlie cause of all this dis- 
order. Dcpciitl on it, where there has Iwen so m"cli difficulty and 
danger with no real reason for it, tlicre has been seine malignnnt- 
apirit, some " damned lago" secretly nt work to compass its own 
ends lo the ruin of everybody eUu's. AVlien 1 gravely lift my finger 
mid point to that jn;j« laf/ra, tlic fortign OlBee, wiiieh is alw))\'B 
trjiiig to steal aHiiy tii.; peaea of nations, and roundly assert that 
it alone is at the bottom of all this rumpus, incredulous iwopla 
will ciy pshaw, and others will suspect I am only trying to pila 









•• Pelion on Os«a,** iit <Jrder to brinjj my fonncr adversarf. more 
surely to the ground. In/ spite, however, of disbelief or insinuation 
I persist firmly in my cUegation, and will endeavour to convincer 
all sober people that I am not setting dawn '* aught in malice." 

I have already stated, what is worthy all credence, and which, 
stands to reason, that the long course of adverse interference in 
American affldrs on the part of the Foreign Office, first in Texas, 
Oregon, and California ; next in Cuba, Central America, Dominica, 
and the Lord knows where beside, has engendered in the Govern- 
ment and people of the TJnitcd States surprise, vexation, and, 
finally, a spirit of resistance. It was perfectly well known, a^ I 
have said, both to the American Grovernment and people that 
neither the commercial classes nor people of England, had anything 
to do with this, and that it proceeded either from aristocratic jea- 
lousy or mistakei) policy ; but the necessity of resisting it, at all 
hazards, was manifest, tho* it may have been secretly hoped the 
good sense of England woidd interfere when the crisis became 
threatening. 

In Texas and California the Foreign Office was resisted and de- • 
feated, but in Oregon, perhaps unfortunately, a compromise was 
agreed upon. The natural effect of this and other successes has 
been only to inflate its vanity and to encourage its pretensions, 
until, at last— what does the reader think — ^until, at last, the un« 
happy Secretary fcr American Foreign Affairs, Mr. Marcy, vaa just 
as good as locked np in his own office and the key put in tho pocket 
of thfi representative at Washington of the Downing Street e^a* 
blislimcnt, Mr. Crampton. This is figurative language, but the fact 
is not exaggerated. Mr. Crampton, backed by his s^mpathetio 
coUcagup, the Count Sartiges, Minister of France, lept up a iur* 
teillance so active, pertinacious and carping over the suspected, bat 
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anoffendln^, American Secretary, that if lie had not been one of 
tbe most eudiirirg and long-sufrcrr.i<^ Diplomatists in the world, 
would Lave led to dire disasters some time before they really came. 

It will not do for mc to venture helter-skelter upon staggering 
assertions about great personages like these, without laying down 
some positive proofs of my title to belief. I know it. and for 
this reason I will ask my readers to accompany me on a flying 
visit to Washington, and the last I will require them to make in 
my company. 

I will say little, by way of introduction, of Mr. W. L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State for the Foreign " Department," as it is styled 
in the United States. At home evenbody must recollect his 
career, and iibroad no one would likely take much interest in it. 

His political life has been a long one, aud eminently successful, 
and he has reacbed the patriarchal age of three-score and ten, with 
a reputation for diplomatic adroitness that qualified him admirably 
to cope, not merely with Messrs. Cranipton and Sartiges, at 
Washington, but with their far more formidable masters in Europe. 
It was well for the United States, and perhaps for other nations, that 
such a man as Mr. Marcy, so profoundly versed in the art — I will 
not say of chicanery — but of diplomacy, was at the helm of affairs at 
the critical period we have just passed through, 

Mr. Marcy, when, in March, 1853, he took possession of tbe 
•'State Department," knew tbe exact condition of the public 
mind of the country. Averse to war, above all other countries, 
•with Great Britain, and by no means intoxicated on the point of 
foreign acquisitions, it was yet resolutely bent on exercising its own 
judgment in matters pirrtaiiiing to its own welfare, without regard 
to the opinions of third parties. Now, had Mr. Marcy been an 
ambitious or a designing politician, he could hardly have desired 
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a, fetter occasion tlum tliia to cany out Ms purposes or to gratify 
a Viirst for historical remown. It is strange, indeed, having 
achiered sa much ^lai as Secretary of War, under President Polk, 
in the campaign against Mexico, that he was not tempted to try 
his luck again on a grander scale of operations. That he has, on 
the contrary, resisted with unyieUing , firmness the enterprising 
spirit of the country, and borne witft such praise-worthy composure 
the provocations heaped upon him by Her Britannic Migesty'a 
Foreign Office, does equal credit to his patriotism and Statesman* 
ship. 

Anxious to comply with the wishes of the country by adding 
to oar possessions the much-coveted prize of Cuba, he employed all 
his skill in seeking to obtain it by purchase, but the ubiquitous 
Foreign Office met him at Madrid and employed its superior in- 
fluence to ^feat him. Soaring aloft on his diplomatic wings, he 
fled to the uttermost parts of the earth and tried his luck in nego- 
tiation at the Sandwich Islands ; but he was stealthily followed by 
that prying, inquisitive ** det-ctiv;,'* the Foreign Office, and forced 
to abandon commercial advantages to which he had the justest 
claim. Again, in Dominica, after securing, with much effort and no 
small skiU, a Ti^aty favorable to our trading interests in that quarter, 
he was boldly robbed of it by the unceremonious interference of the 
British Consul, backed by his loving colleague of France, who with- 
out explailation pr apology, peremptorily forbad the submissive 
Dominicans to comply with it. 

All this was the more vexatious, not to say indecent, in 
that brazen-faced intermeddler, the Foreign Office, after the 
active and incessant exertions of Mr. Maroy to meet all the 
exactions of Her Britannic Majesty's Minister at Washington, 
by opposing and defeating, at the risk of his popularity and 
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office, every attempt at *' fillibustering *' tliat hnd been detected. 
As is generally the case, every eCfort of the American Secretary to 
conciliate the agent of the Forci*!^ Office at Washington only aup^- 
mented his imperiousness, and all the sacrifices and unparalleled con- 
eessions of the badgered Mr. Marcy, failed utterly to Ja<l the sus- 
.pidons or subdue the hostility of the captious, cavilling, carping 
Mr. Crampton, who was obliged to obey instructions from Down- 
ing Street. How any mortal man could stand it, even a diplo- 
matbt, who is not a whit better Christian than other men, what- 
ever his pretensions, I could not divine. It was just when Mr* 
Marcy's persecution had reached the culminating point that I 
made my way to Washington. I thought it would be just as well, 
perhaps, to take advantage of the savage ill-humour I expected to 
find him preyed upon, to " pour the leprous distilment into his 
ear" of my ill-treatment by thts same indomitable foe to Yankee 
enterprise, whether in the east or the west. 
^ - I had heard much of Secretary Marcy's eccentric appeararce, 
\ manners, and habits ; and chained by the leg for the last two or 
three years, and worried and tormented, as he had been, by the un- 
feeling Ministers of England and France, I re^Uly feared to approach 
him till after applying every emollient within my reach. I had him 
written to by some ot his best friends and nearest relatives. 
Provided, besides, with other resources of a soothing nature, I 
braced up my nerves for a visit to the " State Department," where 
I presented myself at two o'clock of a hot day in July, of last year, 
and sent in my card by the messenger in waiting. I was ushered 
in immediately, and augured well of this beginning. I found the 
object of so much misgiving on my part, whom I half cxpoi^ted 
to find frothing at the mouth, what with the heat, and the baiting 
he hfid previously undergone, quietly ensconced in a capacious 
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ann-chair by a jiliadj window, wijth his legs lazily stretclied out, 
and his arms pleasantly folded — a perfect picture of contented 
Tepose. I^eassured, but full of wonder at a sight in such pleasing 
contrast to all my anticipations, I readily obeyed his invitation to 
••take a chair." 

At a glance I perceived I had to do with no ordinary 
man. His face revealed uncommon, shrewdness, but there was 
an expression, besides, of bluntness and boldness that warned 
an experimentalist to beware. Though I had no intention 
of the sort, stiQ I felt sure that " soft sawder" would be worse 
than wasted on Secretary Marcy— it might be thrown back in 
your own face. There was no pretension to ofHoial dignity, nor 
the least ostentation or semblance of ceremony, but on the con- 
trary, a plain, off-hand manner that put you at ease without en- 
ticing familiarity. I observed this and more whilst remarking on 
the heat of the weather. Whethet it was his beatified air of com- 
posure that had a sort of defiance about- it^-^that piqued, though 
it subdued at the same time — ^I don't know, but I was seized 
with a reckless desire to give him a shake, in the raataphorical 
sense, and sec what I could get out of him once excited. You 
can do nothing with a man, or I suppose with a woman either, 
until you get their blood circulating . and their ideas flowing. 

Everybody knows in the United States that Secretary Marcy 
has an affliction, to which the British !Foreign Office would, in 
most people's consideration, be considered a trifle, in an cdito- 
rial assailant, whose deadly aim makes the toughest politiciatts 
tremble at Ids darts. From some old feud or other the implacable 
Editor has for years past pursued the beleaguered Secretary throuijh 
'iverv phase of his official lifc^ and neither his ingenuity nor his ill- 
will seemed to wear out in the least. 1 thought the bare mention 
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of his name would infallibly convert tlie sang-froid 4A the self* 
possessed Secretary into a torrent of lava, so I Tcsoked to use it^ 
but in a way that would stir up emotion rather than fire in- 
dication. 

" If I had expected so pleasant a reception aa this, Mr. Marcy,** 
I began, after some desultoiy observations, " I should have 
brought you another letter of introduction tendered to me at 
New York." 

" Who from ?'* demanded the Secretary in his laconic way. 

*' A former friend of yours," I returned, hesitating, and some* 
what afraid of my own gun. 

** Who's he ?" enquired the unsuspecting Mr. Marcy. 

" I dare say you will be surprised, but I hope not offended," I 
said, expecting to excite his curiosity. 

" Ah," said the Secretary, gaping outrisjht. 

" Why, Mr. Bennett, ot the Herald, offered mc a letter to you, 
if I would venture to present it." 

To my stupefaction, the Secretary, instead of bolting upright in 
his chair, his eyes flashing fire, quietly gaped again, and then 
asked, 

Well, why did you not bring itP" 

But what do you suppose its cpntents would have been ?" I 
continued, making another desperate effort to rouse him. The 
Secretary crossed his legs leisurely, and left me to answer my own 
question. 

"Why he meant to say that you had both been enemies long 
enough, and that he was willing to buiy the tomahawk." 

I plunged my glance into the Secretary's fecc, but there was no 
more commotion there than in a frozen lake. I fell back more than 
baulked, utterly humiliated. Without moving a muscle or dis» 
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tui'Iiiir-- hU lira's, llu' Sroi-itarv I'l iui(-;L and \viiiir)iiL niiiifiiij; mat- 
tcrs, ill his wav — 

" BciiiiL'tt's a simpleton. I am no enemy of his. I can't tell why he 
is always writing about me 1" I remember that poor old Lear, in 
tlic play, was puzzled to know " the cause of thunder," but I was 
a deal more perplexed in conjecturing the cause of such proiodiA 
placidity. 

" Why, Bennett says," I continued, thoroughly subdued, " that 
you played him a triclt once. That you made use of him when 
you ran for Governor of New York, and then repudiated him 
afterwards." 

There -was something like the shadow of a smile that flickered 
for a moment about a corner of the Secretary's dry mouth, liut it 
vanished instantly, as if uuacquainted with the neighbourhood. 

" Bennett has always' been under a false impression. Fll tell 
you how it was." (Joyfernor Marcy then related the amusing 
story which I had often heard from his antagonist, but the versions 
were, of course, dijGferent. I was glad, however, to detect the 
dissembling Secretary diplomatising with me, for he would never 
have wasted his time on this forgotten incident if ho had not 
sought to ingratiate his formidable adversary by expecting me 
repeat all he had said* 

From this topic I went over directly to my own affairs. •* One 
of my objects in visiting you, Mr. Marcy," I resumed, " was to 
ascertain if there was any remedy for my singular case, and to 
solicit the advantage of your intervention/* 

*' What is it about ?" demanded the Secretary in his curt 
manner. 

** I have a complaint against the British Foreign Office.** 

At mention of this odious name, which appeared to touch him 
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more nearly than the one already used, the cautious ^finister 
passod his hand slowly across his face, and finished by pinching 
his nose, which bit of pantomime conveyed, I suspected, his readi- 
ness to s Tvc the Foreii^n Office in the same fashion if he could 
ever get his fingers near enough. 

" "What is it ?" he enquired, after a pause. 

I made then a brief statement of my case, which had already 
reached him through various channels. •'I am the more em- 
boldened," I concluded, " to appeal to you, as Lord Clarondon^Li- 
forms me that my claim for redress should come through my own 
Govennncnt." 

•* It is all nonsense," remarked Mr. Marcy, as if solilo(pfi?ing, 
for it seemed from his countenance tliat he was deeply pondering 
over the matter. 

•* IIow so?" I exclaimed, in surprise. 

" Why, if I undertake the m«tjii^:f said the Scerctar}' graTcly, 
" it is the Sardinian Government I must call to account for allowing 
the British Minister and British Consul to intcffi-rc so grossly in 
an affair which in no wise concerned them. I don't see, though," 
and he stopped again to reflect—^ No, I don't sec any good locui 
standi against the British Foreign Office." 

The tone of his voice, and, perhai», something in his manner, 
gave me the impression that the clear-headed and sure-footed man 

■ 

presiding over the " State Department " felt quite as much regret 
as I did that he could discover no tangible mode of obtaining 
even a small victory over that plague of his official life, Her 
Britannic Majesty's Foreign Otfice, in atonement for the endless 
crosses it had occasioned him. His opinion was no great dis* 
appointment to me, however, for I had come long ago to pretty 
zmirh the some oonclusiou- 
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•* Well, then," I responded, " there is no other way left of 
winding up the affair to my own satisfaction than to lay the whole 
history before the world, and I am quite certain that the English 
public will form a judgment as impartial as our own, and that the 
Foreign Office will get the worst of it in the end, if my side is 
X)nsidered the best." 

'' That is your only aliemative, as far as I can see," vouchsafed 
Mr. Marcy, who seemed in no way inclined to protect the Foreign 
Office from my shaft. *' Now*a-day8 public opinion is your on^ 
fiual court of appeal, both in this country and elsewhere." 

The Secretary uttered these words as though he honestly be- 
lieved in them, which is not always the case with statesmen or 
diplomatists. By this time it was clear enough to me that the 
apparently impassive and hardened politician before me had one 
veiy tender spot, and I thought it might reliefe him were I to 
probe it a little. 

" Well, Mr. Marcy," I observed, in a careless sort of a way, 
" we have not got Cuba yet." 

" No," he replied, rather grimly. 

" I believe the country would like to have it, though I am nol 
sure about the East." 

" They would agree to purchase it," replied the Becretaiy, soMfc 
of course, he knew. ' • 

" And the South ?" I queried. 

" Would take it anyhow." 

** Would the West oppose it, do you think P^ 

" I think not:' 

" What's the difficulty, then P" 

For the first time Mr. Marcy turned round in his cbair. 

*' The English Grovemment," he said, without any ^iga otf 
anger, but I was sure he was not as contented as he looked.^ 
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** Vrhai hBB England to feat f** 

** That's what I can't make out,*' retaroed fhe Seeretaiy* 
turning round again« " It would double her commerce there, at 
least." 

«• WcD, it is hardly fair," I declared, sympathetically, " for you 
have gone vciy far, Mr. Marcy, everybody thinks, to sooth 
British apprehensions." 

" There is no gratitude left in the world, I do believe," exclaimed 
the thwarted statesman, and he attempted to smile, but failed 
signally. " Why, would you believe it," he continued, getting 
quite restive, " they won't allow me to have even a coal-yard in 
Dominica !" 

'' How absurd," I responded; ''they are as bad as the old 
Trojans with their Timeo Danaos, et donaferenles,** 

I don't know what there was in the allusion, but It padfied him 
almost instantly. Fulling down his waistcoat and smoothing away 
Ms old-fashioned ruffles, he remarked, in the spirit of a true philo- 
sopher— 

** It requires an uncommon deal of forbearance to get along 
comfortably in this life. '* 

" I wonder. Governor," I said, addressing him by his customaxy 
title, ** that you don't give Mr. Grampton here a bit of youv 
mindf' 

" For that matter, I do very often.** 

This made me very curious, and I bluntly asked, '*Do you 
threaten him?" 

" Oh no ; " replied the discreet Officer of State, " I only tell him 
that he is a most wirecuonable man." 

This was the veiy language of our Prime Minister, and nothing 
could be more bland than his voice as he spoke ; but whether there 
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WM something in the emphasis, or ia the covert glance of his eye, 
I eaimot tell, biit I mode up my mtiul on the spot that if erer Mr. 
Crampton let his diplomatic visor drop, hia head would be in 
danger. My mind wu gradually getting absorbed in meditations 
of the most engrossing character, nnd I rose to go. As IpuUed 
oi^my gloves,! said in the way of a ^.arting remark, "By the by, 
GoTcmor, I had a chat with ilt. So-aud-so lately" (naming a dis" 
tinguished person), and he surprised me bj pronouncing Lord- 
Falmerston greatly orenated, and tliat "he looked upon him as 
littlo better than a blunderer and a sham." 

"Ur. So-and-so is a donkey," asserted the pldn-speaking Secre- 
tary, with what sounded like a growl of hearty contempt. 

I was startled at so bold an.epithet applied to so prominent a 
person, but I was glad, indeed, to see that the chief of the " Siata 
Department " was not labouring ui^der any illusion as to the skilful 
adversary He hod to deal with. 

" Howerer that may be," I answered, smiling, " I should saj 
that Lord Falmerston certainly was rather an awkward customer 
to encounter in diplomacy or debate." 

" Did you ever read his speech in defence of his policy in the 
summer of 1850?" 

" Yes J and his Lordship presented me with a corrected copy." 

" Well, then, I say," and the Secretary again appeared to put 
the ntmost reliance on what he said, " that Lord Falmerston, or 
anybody else, who could make a speech like liat must be a great 
man. Wonderful speech that I " 

For a moment I allowed him to enjoy a deep conviction undis- 
turbed, for it ia rare, indeed, that a Diplomatist cspcriunoos a 
felicity of that sort j but as I retreated to the duor the Secntary 
recovered from his momentary tit of admiration, ind eui^uired 
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after XDy stay in WasUngton, wliflst tendenng me tlie offer of Ul 
hospitality. . I was obliged to leave tlie next morDing, bbwever, and 
saw him no more. 

Now, I may have done veiy wrong, indeed, in yiolating in this 
outrageous manner the political sanctity of the ".State Depart- 
ment," by relating as faithfully as I can recolle<^ the ramb^ng 
remarks of Secretary Marcy on matters of so much delicacy and 
moment. I don't kuow what the consequences may be; and I 
should not be astonished if my foot never crossed the threshold of 
the "State Department" again. Bui it is not such a fearful 
operation, after aU, to sacrifice oneself for the good of mankind, 
and I will cheerfully submit to all the pains and penalties of 
"Coventry" hereafter, if my transgression should be found to 
have a saving moral and an application. The moral that might 
be deduced, methinks, from what I have reported is simply this. 
That a Sccrctarj' of State is, in fact, only a mortal like the rest ; 
and that if a Foreign Office, British or otherwise, will be con- 
stantly tripping up his heels arid obstructing his fairest intentions, 
it may be counted on as certain that he will, however patient and 
considerate, take the first chance to avenge the past and guarantee 
the future. 

And now for the application. Need I point to the Enlistment 
question, which, after exposing England and the United States to 
the terrible contingencies of war, has, finally, ended with the ex- 
pulsion of the representative of the Foreign Office at Washington, 
to say nothing of the Consuls at New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cincinnati. 

Now, can it be seriously mooted, and will any sensible person 
believe it, that if Mr. Crampton had not acted in so " unreason- 
able " a manner, by catching maliciously hold of Secretary Marcy's 
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^t-tail, and getting the Prencli Minister, Count Sartiges, alwaya 
to lielp him, even when the said Secretary was so innocently em- 
ployed as to be only bargaining for " a coal-yard in Dominica," 
I ask, would Secretary Miarcy, if he had been diflfe^fently treated, 
ever hare taken such cruel advantage of the peccadilloes of the 
said Crampton, when he was, at last, fairly caught and '' cornered?" 
Most assuredly not ; and this is just what Mr. Dbraeli thought, 
and boldly declared in the House of Commons. 

Is it not high time, therefore, for the people of England of all con- 
ditions to look to their Foreign Office ? If it had not instructed its 
representative at Washington to act as he did, we should never 
have heard of the Enlistment question ; and if it had not directed 
Messrs. Hudson and Brown to keep me locked up for fifteen 
months in a prison at Genoa, t^is book would never have been 
written. The first was near leading to a dreadful, calamity; boti 
I trust, the latter will be infinitely more harmless in its effects. 
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office, ereiy attempt at ^' fillibusiering *' that had been detected. 
As 18 generally the case, every effort of the American Secrctniy to 
conciliate the agent of the Foreis^ Office at Washington only aug- 
mented hisimperiousness, and all the sacrifices and unparalleled con- 
oessions of the badgered Mr. Marcy, tailed utterly to Jail the sus- 
.pidons or subdue the hostility of the captious, cavilling, carping 
Mr. Crampton, who was obliged to obey instructions from Down- 
ing Street. How any mortal man could stand it, even a diplo- 
matist, who is not a whit better Christian than other men, what- 
ever his pretensions, I could not divine. It was just when Mr* 
Marcy's persecution had reached the culminating point that I 
made my way to Washington. I thought it would be just as well, 
perhaps, to take advantage of the savage iil-humour I expected to 
find him preyed upon, to " pour the leprous distilment into his 
ear" of my ill-treatment by the same indomitable foe to Yankee 
enterprise, whether in the east or the west. 
^ I had heard much of Secretary ^larcy's eccentric appeararce, 
\ manners, and habits ; and chained by the leg for the last two or 
three years, and worried and tormented, as he had been, by the un- 
feeling Ministers of England and France, I really fcaied to approach 
him till after applying every emollient within my reach. I had him 
written to by sonic ot his best friends and nearest relatives. 
Provided, besides, with other resources of a soothing nature, I 
braced up my nerves for a visit to the " State Department," where 
I presented myself at two o'clock of a hot day in July, of last year, 
and sent in my card by the messenger in waiting. I was ushered 
in immediately, and augured well of this beginning. I found the 
object of 80 much misgiving on my part, whom I half cxpccrted 
to find frothing at the mouth, what with the heat, and the baiting 
lie h^ preyiously undergone, quietly ensconced in a capacious 
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THE UNITED STATES. 



To M. Emilb db OiRAKDnv— 

I baTe read with the liveliest sympathj the judiciomB articles yoa 
liave recently published on the Consdtation of. the United States. 

A stranger to France, the idea of - n^gling in tins discassion 
would never have occurred to me, but for the reception given by the 
CofuiUtutumnel to the letter of a oountryxnaa of mine, Mr. Haning- 
ton, of Ohio. 

If I address myself to you, in preference, it is because of all the 
French journalists, voa are the least biassed, apparently, by the con* 
elusions you may have formed. It is not any fayorite system yx>a 
seek to establish, out ratiier tiie truth that you aim to discoTer. Disin- 
terestedness like this is so rare, that you are exposed to the doubts 
of the timid and the sarcasms of the envious. The first shrink 
from your theories, the last accuse you of insincerity. But if your 
sacrifices and devotedness aid in resolvin^^ the problem of Govern- 
ment, you will be amply compensated, lor the triumph of a just 
idea is the rarest and the purest o£ victories. 

The question that I propose to treat is not merely as to the organi- 
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cation of the EzccntiTe power in the United States, or as to the 
manner it may be modelled in France. What I desire more is to 
explain the fundamental principles npon which repoiie the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and to which we are indebted for 
the durable alliance of order with liberty — tHixkt pretended chimera 
which for sixty years you have pursued in France, and which for 
sixty years has flourished with incontestable vigour amongst ns. 

In order that the merit of tlic American Constitution may be' 
better appreciated, I ^11 pass briefly in review what preceded it 

When the North American Colomes d^lared their independence, 
and undertook to constitute a govemmeuc for themselves, they 
deposited the supreme power in the hands of a Congress, consisting 
of a single Chamber only. 

In the face of all the dangers of this epoch — anarchy within aa4 
invasion without — such was the "want of harmony in this organi- 
sation, that the confederated States would have succmnbed but fot 
the extraordinary capacity of one man, General Washington. 

The war iinished and their independence established, the victorious 
States felt the imperious necessity of a better organisation, and the 
articles or bases oi a new Confederation were drawn up and adopted. 
The Supreme Power, Legislative and Executive, continued to oc con- 
fided to a single Chamber, which named three Ministers to the re- 
spective Departments of Foreign Aflairs, War, and Finance. This 
second experiment at government was not more successful than the 
first, for after a short experience of six years, the necessity of indis- 
pensable modifications became more imperative than ever. 

Two serious defects were found in this national government. 

The first was the want of sufficient power in the Executive or 
Administrative Department. The American people were so jealous 
of their liberty, and so mistrustful of all power, that they refused to 
invest Congress with the power that was absolutely needed. 

The second defect was more grave. The functions, so very dis- 
tinct, of legislation and administration were exercised by the same 
bodv in a single Chamber. There can be no good administration 
without the complete Unity or independence of the Administrative 
Power. There can be no good laws if the two classes, npper and 
lower, of every country — in a word, of the Aristocracy and Demo- 
cracy, do not unite in their creation. 

The Confederated States admitted with unanimity that it was im- 
possible to go on under these circumstances. This was the opinion 
of Washington, and of all the eminent men of the day. It was, 
also, the conviction of the people. 

A Convention, composed of delegates from each State, then assem- 
bled, in order to make a third attempt at a Government that would 
be more practicable. 
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The ezifltmg, GbnstitQtion is the reeolt On ^his occasion the 
Supreme Power ^was divided. The Executive Power w'aa confided 
to one only. The Legislative Power was distributed between two . 
^ Chambers, a Senate, and a Jiouse of He^resentatives. This national 
Govaiiment, in short, was only an imitation of the different State 
Governments, which were founaed on the old English Cimstitution, 
where the authority was divided between the Kjng, the Aristocracy, 
lind the people ; or, King, Lords, and Commons. 

The (institution had a complete success. It has lasted sixty 
years,* affording the utmost liberty, and securing the most perfect 
order. , 

, What is the secret of this success ? Does it belong to the Cansti- 
tutitfn itself, or has it to dn with the character oX/ the American 
pepple P 

I will endeavour to prove that it is inherent in the Constitution. 
The Americans are not above the level of humanity. They are in- 
telligent and patriotic ; yes, but they are goveme4 by the same 
passions, and influenced by the same interests as other nations. 

To appreciate fully the excellence of this Constitution, let us stop 
for a moment to consider attentively the nature of society. A poli- 
tical system, which is opposed to the nature of man, cannot endure. 
How many Institutions in ruins encumber the path of hbtory ! 

Every commimity contains thefte three principles— %the Monarr 
chicaf, the Aristocratic, the Democratic. 

These prindples represent the elements of which all society is 
composed. 

Everywhere, in every country, there is some man who, by his in- 
telli^nce and force of cnan^ster, is the necessary chief of the country. 
He IS the natural monarch — to exclude him firom his share of power 
would be to arm him against it.i* - > - 

In every countrjr there is a select class, formed of all its notabili- 
ties, to whom their superiority assigns the first rank. This is the 
natural aristocracy. To exclude tnem from their share of power 
is, manifestly, imjpossible. 

Finally, there is the multitude, and to exclude them from a par- 
ticipation in the Government is an etroTf nay, tip, injustice, which is 
avenged by their eventually overthrowing every Constitution which 
has overlooked them. 

• Siitj 7«M from tlM d«i« of tbii Mtar, 1840. 

t It mvf Mem to my foreign readert • eontnuiiotioii to my theory when I aeiert thst 
in eTery ooantry the " natorml mooareh" exiece, and yet in my own that men of thin 
claesare, of late, ezcladed from the EzecntiTe chair. Bach is the fact, and it may arise 
from the jealoos apprehensions of the people. Whatever the eanse of ezolusion, the men 
•f doininaotlDtellect and will, that I speak of, exist, and it remains to be. seen whether 
the people of the United States ve oapdbla of debarring them permanently from power' 
or wbetner it is wiM to do la 
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Therefore) a Constihition -which, admits thesb tiiree elementsy and 
ifldtrihutcs the 8a])rcmo power between the Monarch, the Aristooracyy 
and the Democracy, combines all the conditions of a long duration. 

The idea of this Mixed G'occmmcn* presented itself to the Legisla- 
tors of Antiqoity. Lycorgos, in his Constitution of Sparta, sought 
to combine these threo principles, but he could not succeed in 
balancing them. Ho placed the Executiye power in the hands of 
two kings. ' Here was a want of Unify. The error was fataL 

llomulas, the founder of Rome, adopted the same idea, and im- 
proved on the model traced by Lycurgus. He distributed the sa-r 
premc power between the Xing, the Patricians, and the Plebians* 
The Executive Power had here the indispensable requisito of unity. 
But Komulus, like Lycurgus, failed to harmonise these three princi- 
ples, which are naturally hostile. These principles cannot exist 
separately, and yet all the skill of the Ancients could not succeed in 
combining them harmoniously. 

The merit of this solution was reserved for the founders of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It is evident that the idea of blending those three principles of every 
society is not new. The profoundest thinkers of the old world, 
IHonysius, Polybius, and Cicero, all declared that this was the best of 
all the forms of Government, The greatest Legislators, too, Lycurgus 
and liomulus, endeavoured to carry it into efft^ct. In modern times, 
Montesquieu in France, and Brougham in I^ngland, have given their 
adhesion to this opinion. The only difficulty consisted in the ne- 
cessity of finding an organisation such as would conciliate the 
antagonism of these principles, and so prevent the ruin of the Go- 
vernment. This obstacle must have been grave, indeed, to require 
so many centuries to surmount it. 

AVhat was the simplest means to put an end to this eternal 
struggle between these principles ? >Vas it to weaken one and 
strengthen the others ? No, for that was just the error of the 
Ancients. It was necessary, on the contrary, to establish a perfect 
equality between tliem. This was the precise aim of the American 
Legislators. How did they effect it ? Why, by a simple system, 
or combination of checks and balances, perpetual and reciprocal. 
In this way these principles preserve the necessary freedom to their 
perfect action, whilst they are prevented from falling into those ex- 
cesses which destroy -that equality, ponderatioD, and independence, 
which are indispensable. 

Let us look into this. 

The Executive power, or Monarchical principle, of the American 
Constitution is confided to a single mTson culled the IVesident. 
The first great cJieck applied to liira is the limited time he holds 
office — that is fixed at four years. Again, he can do nothing with- 
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out the concurrence of the other powers. Ho can make neither war 
nor peace. Evea his nomination to places arc of no weight until 
approved by the Senate. But, on the other hand, to make the 
Kzecutive the slave of the other powers would bo to violate the 
balance of the Constitution. To preserve liis independence, thcre- 
forc, the Executive is armed with a veto. Yet, this dangerous privi- 
lege is limited in its turn. The Executive has, also, the right to 
retain or dismis8 his Ministers at his pleasure ; no obstacle what- 
ever interferes. Without entering into further details, it is seen 
thaty in our Constitution, the Monarchical princi|)Ie enjoys its greatest 
virtue, that of Unity, without which no Constitution can succeed. 

The Aristocratic power, or principle, is represented by a body 
called the Senate, composed of tne most eminent men of the country. 
The number is limited to two for each State, whether large or small. 
Thus, the States are equalised, whatever the difference of their 
population or wealth. This power has, in all times, exercised a pre- 
ponderance by the superiority of its intelligence, but the American 
Constitution, whilst nonoring it, has made no exception in its 
favor to its system of checks. In the first place, the duration of the 
Senatorial term is limited to six years, instead of for life. Again, 
it shares all its legislative functions with the second or Democratic 
power, and all its executive duties veith the President, personifying 
the Monarchical principle. But although the privilege of inde- 
pendent action has not been conceded, yet this important power has 
not' been rendered subordinate. Its independence has been carefully 
preser^'cd, for it can refuse, on its own responsibility, to act with the 
other powers. The essential merit of this power or princi])Ie, which 
is that of Conservatism, has been displayed by many striking ser- 
vices to the country. 

The Democratic power or principle is represented by a body called 
the House of Representatives. This power, also, has been, regu- 
lated with the utmost nicety. It has no executive functions wlmt- 
ever, and its legislative acts are performed in common with the 
Senate. Still, its independence ii guaranteed ; for it^alone has the 
right to originate any financial measure. It has, also) the privilege 
to impeach the President, but to the Senate is reserved, the prep 
rogative of sitting on his trial. 

riio wise fottnocrs of our Constitution foresaw the danger which 
trould environ the Democratic principle if it were, left alone to con- 
tend with its rival principles — the Monarchical and Aristocratic. 
Convinced that these woula endeavour, as always, to control it or to 
corrupt it, they settled upon two years as the proper term for the 
delegates of the people, concluding that this short period would 
preserve them from any serious temptations. The. Democratic 
principle possesses one immense excellence — that of the spirit of 
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Proareu* 'Fcit a GoTcrnmcnt to feel the salutaiy eflSsct of thi^ 
qnality, however, it shoiHd be united always with the Ckmservative 
spirit— -the essence of the Aristocratic principle — and the two cannot 
act efficaciously without that Unity which is the prime essential of 
the Monarchical principle. 

The Ancients did not succeed, as w€ know, in reconciling these 
three principles. Wherefore ? The cause of their failure is not to 
be explainca by imputing the blame either to the Monarchical, Aris- 
tocratic^ or Democratic principles. Each of these naturally obeys 
the known laws of human nature, and seizes upon the Sovereign 
Power whenever it can. 

IIow to prevent one encroaching on the others was just the objett 
at which the American Legislators aimed. Twice they broko down, 
but were triumphant in their third attempt, and the Cionstitution, of 
which I have given so imperfect an analysis, is the result. 

This model Government has been everywhere adopted throughout 
the United States. Every town has its Mayor and two Councils, 
upper and lower ; every State has its G(wemor and two Chambers, 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

For the three elements I have spoken of are found as well in the 
village as in the nation ; and the first condition^br a regular and tran- 
quil Government is to secure a legal orbit for the fundamental princi- 
ples which represent them. 

By way of comparison, this Mixed Government may be said to 
resemble the mechanism which indicates the passage of time. The 
nature of the Democratic principle, Progress^ may be likened to the 
mainspring, which is incessantly at work ; whilst Conservatism, the 
attribute of the Aristocratic principle, is represented by the wheel- 
work ; and Unity ^ the essence of the Monarchical principle, is the 
regulator, which gives steadiness to the whole. 

As long as the balance, established with so much felicity by our 
great Legislators, is scrupulously maintained, the Constitution of the 
United States will endm-e unshaken. 

I will explain how this exact counterpoise might bo disturbed in 
commenting on the Constitution of anotlier country. This investi* 
gation, however, I shall rcjscfve for a second letter. 

Qenby "Wikopp, 

qf New Torh^ 
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ENGLAND. 



To EiOLE DE GntAADnr ^ 

In my last letter I proposed to show how a Constitution founded 
on the three principles in question, the Monarchical, Aristocratio, 
and Democratic, may yet he overthrown. I said I should take,ibr 
an example, the Constitution of another country. That coun try ia 
England, and the Constitution so violated is the mmous British (Jon- 
Btitution. In undertaking this Prions es^amination, I heg to suhmit 
certain personal reflections. 

To treat a political question connected with my own country wap 
comparatiycly easy. The suhject was familiar, and I had no fear, 
above all, of wounding any prejudices. But how many irritated 
feelings will rise against me on venturing to touch on European 
politics? An Amencail who speajks of Europe is always under the 
apprehension of falling into one of two errors^-either of giving way 
to enthusiasm or yielding to a spirit of injustice. A plain Repub- 
lican, the splendour of her opulence dazzles him, and tne prestige of 
her renown overwhelm him. A severe Democrat, the inequality of 
ranks offend him, and the miseiy of the populations shock him. 

In endeavouring to guard against weakness on one handt and 
prejudice on the other, I hope to show myself more sensible of the 
honor. Sir, you have done me, as well as, more worthy of the con- 
fidence of my readers. 

The English cannot deny me the privilege of discussing their 
Constitution, for they have carried, even to abuse, the common 
right of investigation, in attacking with virulence, not merely thd 
institutions of my country, hut likewise its society. I will avoid 
imitating such an example, hut will endeavour rather to treat the 
buestion in a philosophical spirit, and with all the consideration 
that becomes a descendant ojf the mother country. In fine, 1 >vill 
seek to be moderate in order to be just. 

There are some striking contrasts that ofier, at once, between the 
Constituticms of England and the United States. The on^ dates from 
yesterday ; the other from'many cjenturieB, The one is traditional ; the 



other is written. But for all tho rest tho TPBetnblanoe is eaxy to ex- 
plain, for uiiL' is the product of the othLT. 

Ilii' thrt-c gjvat faiiclamcntal principles, MoQarchiml, Aristocratie, 
and 1 >i'inii[!mtic^, were bonie qltom the sea hy tbosu independent and 
ri-Miluti' I'uritsiiLS. who pivfi'iTcd the pain of cxilo to the cha^frin of 
■ wi'ini[ thetquililniaiuof a jViiwJ Gurerument destroyed. ThL-y were 
■wiiidid to tlif lH:lief that it waB the only form oF government nbich 
f^uaruntced the liberty of each with the security of all. They earried 
with llii'tn, aiKO, imbedded in their very natures, tlios? inestimable 
inMitutions Trial bii Jury, and tho net ot Ilabeai Cbrpu*, which soon 
loiilf. root in a soil dediealed to the growth of liberty. 

The Kn^lish boast of their ancient Constitution, and they hnve 
great reaiion to do so, since it affords for the security of person and 
jii'0]>erly. such guarantees as do not exiat, an'd never have existedf 
clsi'when.- in Durope. 

From whenco comes this glorious distinction P Their history 
cxphiins it. 

After the Conquest, in 10G6, by tho NonninB, Kinp William and 
liiH warrior-barons fouud thcmHclves in a country conquered but 
still ho^(ile. F.xjHHied to the same dangers, and impelled bv the somo 
vorneity for the comiuon prev, they lived for a time in amity. 

Itut, OS in nil timis and all cuuiitries, tlic uatnrul jealnuiiy between 
the Moiinrcby and the Aristocracy broke out, and a strugi;lo of in- 
terest, euupleil with ambition, becun. Tlie Enf-lixh people, jurofoundljr 
inditferent to the aims of either, looked only to what concerned them- 
sclvis; and during several Centuries tJiey gave tlieir 8Uj)port at one 
time to the King, and at another to tho Itarons, on cnnditiiiu of certain 
privileges which they ezacti'd. In this way was brought forth-tha 
Miiyna Charla: from hence Kprungthc act of Hahrat Corpat j hence, 
also, the right of the Commons to share with tile Barons (tac Lords) in 
l*arli]iment the legislation of tlie country ; hence, finally, by degrees, 
the division of the tinpremc Power between tho Kiog, tlu Borona, . 
and the peoplc^King, Lords, ond Commons. 

Curried awny by its jealous hatred, and by the fears which the 
Iloyal iircrogativcs inspired, the Ariatocrocy always rallied to the 
side of tile Hemoeraey in its attacks unon the common enemy, nntil 
the downfall, at latt, of the Royalty nccapitated. 

Under Cromwell, llic Monarchy di.-<n])p('arcd, but tho Aristocracy 
yean, also, levelled, and thus tlio old Cunititiilion teat tiolaM. 

Up tothateiMichthc.l/i'j'erf Goicnimctit, Monarchical, Aristocratic, 
and ])emorralie,exi»ted. Its attributes, it is true, were badly as- 
eorled ; the nec(!o-"ary limits were nut defined ; but, although tho 
indiHpensable balance was not attained, on approximation toward* 
it was made. 

The Aristocracy soonsaw tho ortor they bad cobnutted, and thoy 
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set to work to repair it. By their effotta the Monarchy was restored, 
and, then, the struggle between the rival principles recommenced. 

Once more the Monarchy sought to wield its prerogatives, 
and again the Aristocracy opposed it, but tliis time with greater 
moderation. The people, as usual, joined readily in the conflict. 
James II refused to reign without governing, and z^her than yield, 
he abandoned the country. 

The Sovereign power then fell into the hands, jointly, of the Aris- 
tocracy and Democracy. The first was ready for the crisis ; the 
latter found itself without a leader, but both were unanimous in their 
hatred of absolute Monarchy. William III accepted the part allotted 
to the new Xtoyalty, and agreed to give up the exercise of the execib- 
tive power.* 

This was the result of the Revolution of J688. 

The ancient British Constitution, which distributed the supreme 
anthority between the three great elements of the State, ceased to 
exist. The Mixed Government, which had grown out of the Norman 
conquest, which was better organised, and longer established than 
anywhere else in- the world, was destroyed a second time, in 1688, by 
the abolition of the Monarchical principle. The uiadow of thisprin-* 
ciple has always survived, but the shadow only. 

The Aristocratic and Democratic principles then remained standing 
face to face. As it was impossible to establish any balance between 
them, it was necessary for the tranquillity of the country that one or 
the other should abandon its pretensions to power« 

The Aristocracy had on its side all the superior intellect as well 
as the wealth of the country ; but neither one nor the other of the 
rival principles had any force at its command. Intelligence and 
skill naturally triumphea, and since 161 years the Aristocratic prin- 
ciple has wielded the Government in England. 

The Aristocracy, by the simplest mancDuvres, has eniircly suc- 
ceeded, np to the present tinie, in paralysing its rival principles. 

At the beginnmg the usage was established that Ministers 
ahould retire- after a hostile vote of Parliament, Xhe Executive thus- 
fell into insipTiificance the moment it had no longer the right to re- 
tain its Ministers, who depended, as is seen, on tl^ good wul of Par- 
liament. Monarchy in England thus. became a mere form. In fact, 
it has preserved neither power nor indepc|idence. 

The Democratic principle was not long in disappearing from tho 
House of Commons, for its members, being elected by the middlo 
class, and holding their seats for seven years, have always fallen 



* He paid to the' depntation from FarltAmrat, that ** he wonld %\m%j% uk the adTice 
of Parliament, and that he would erer tmat to ita Jn^ment rather than hia own." 
Hiatory of Bngland, hj Macaolay, vol. 1, page 624. 
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under the control of the Ariitocmcj-, who rct^n in their hands 
not only all the honors, but, also, all the reaoarc«* of the State. 
Since lOHS the miuises have never, hr any constitutional mean*, 
cxirciiieil their lef^itimote influence over the legislation ofthc eouiitrr- 
The suHruKc is no limited,* and clectionB arc made so expensive in 
En);tandi that the people are ohliged to have recourse to threats and 
to tuBiultuouK osscmhlagf s in order to he heard. It in thus apparent 
how two of those three clcmentarj- principles of all governments 
have been suppressed in England, wc may be surprised that ther 
should have submitted fur so long a time to the deprivation of their 
just share in the division of power, but we arc forced to admire tha 
art, both ingenious and profound, with which the Aristoci-atic prin- 
cipie has eontrivcd to maintain its oseendaney. 

To understand this more ftUly, it will be necessary to establish 
the existence of fonr great influences in every society, founded on 
the strongest passions of the human heart. These tour inflnenccs 
are the love of religion, of war, of knowledge, and of gain. These 
predominating influences arc represented, or, as one might sav, put to 
prolit, by four powerful classes — the PricKt, the Soldier, the Thinker, 
and the Capitalist. 

The cndlt'Kt etrufn^lc between these influences to subjugate socie^ 
to their will is the si-rret of all those convulsions which moke the his- 
tory of the world. The U'tler to t^ueceed they ally themselves in- 
vanably to one or the other of tlic constituent principles of the 
government. At one time they abandon tbe Monarehicol principle 
for the Aristocratie, and, at others, divided between themselves, 
they sustain one principle offninst the other. In the United States 
theae influences have oecaxionally striven to acquire on ascendancy 
over one or nil of these elementary principles. The Iteligious.t the 
Military,! and the Literary influences havo failed, but the Finan- 
cial influcneo soeceeded in establishing a connection wiUi the Go- 
vernment, from which sprung Protective laws and a. National Bank. 
Hence aroso our political dissensions. 

The Ucniorrafic principle perceiving, at last, that this influence 
was dieliused, from its nature, to aid in the undue development of 
its rival piineiplea, Btmgt;lcd hard to break off the tie. In coRse- 
'' c Nationiil Bank was overthrown, and the Proteelivo 
The tranquillity of the country will be 
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more firmlj established when once the influenoe of the Finandal 
class no longer weighs npon any of these principles — that i3 to say, 
upon the Government. 

Let us return to England 1 

How acted the Aristocratio principle in 1688| in the presence of 
these four influences exercising ereat sway in the midst of an ad- 
yanced civilisation ? Intoxicated with its power, did it blindly 
make war on them ? Did it enrage the Religious class by seizing on 
the rich revenues of the English Church r Did it refuse honors 
and wealth to the Military class ? Did it irritate the Financial class 
by not promulgating anj law which increased its gains ? Did it 
turn the pen of the Thmkers against itself by refusing to them 
either places or pensions. No ! The Aristocratio principle, en- 
lightened by experience, understood its interests far better* 

A sagacity beyond all precedent has brilliantly distinguished this 
principle in England. Instead of wrangling or displaying any 
sordidness with uiese powerfol classes, it acconied liberally all that 
was exacted. To the Church, it left its revenues. To the Army, it 

give nobilitr and wealth. To the Capitalists, it granted a National 
ank* and Frotective Laws. To the Thinkers, it awarded pensions 
and lucrative sinecures. Thus strengthened and supported, the 
Aristocn^o Government of England mis lastea 161 years. It has 
been pretty rudely shaken now and then ; as, for example, in 1832, 
when it had the air of yielding to the Democratic principle its 
pro^r share in the representation, but escaped that emergency 
by its ingenious Reform Billy which enacted that henceforth 
every town should have two representatives or members in the 
House of Commons. It followed, therefore, that twenty-four small 
towns, under Aristocratio domination, with a population of 132,000 
inhabitants, were represented in Parliament by 48 members, whilst 
the democratio town of Manchester, with a population of 240,000, 
had no more than 2 members. 

More recently, in 1845, the Democratic principle accomplished, 
it is true, a decisive victory in abolishing the Com Laws. 

Before pronouncinjg^ any judgment upon this Aristocratic Govern- 
ment, there are two important enquiries to be made. 

First, has it contributed td the welfare of society, or only pro- 
moted the interests of the classes that support it ? 

Next, what is the probable duration of this Government under 
such circumstances P 

To demonstrate how much tho great majority of the conimunity 
suffers, it is only necessary to cite the facts that daily arise, and 



* TlM Bank of SngUmd wm f oudad in 169*. 



which are fonndthrillinifly wTaTcd in the «pccchM o( Lord Ashley,* 
as well as in ParliamentarT reports. A still stronffcr proof of the 
cxotas of poverty is ehovn in the necessity of creating t. BjBtcni of 
luwH (Poor Laws), for tlie special purpose of relieving it. 

For conclusive cvident.'e, on the other hand, of the benefits con- 
ferred on the ruling ulossi's, is it requisite to jioint to the tax of 38 
millions sterling laid upon articles of consumption, which nect'ssarily 
wcig-h upon the people, or to the revenure of tlit^ Church, Bonic eight 
millions sterling.t and chiefly borne by tho people. Whereas the 
land-tax in England, mostly contributed by the Aristocracy, doca 
not mueli exceed one million sferlin". The Income-tax, which pro- 
duces near five millions sterling,]: falls indircetly on the working 
classeii, for the rich economise iu their expenses the sum which the 
tox yields. 

Row for the second inquiry. 

The sway of the Aristocratic principle over the GoTtrnment in 
England, suppoi-tcd unanimouilif by the influences indicated, would 
huvo no other limit than in the patienco of the people. Eiudtng 
the yoke, at kit, insupportable, the masses everywhere .would 
imitate the unhappy Homans, and like them, would withdraw to 
another 3fotu Saccr, until, finally, driven to deajKiir, and over- 
powered by suffering, they would give themselves up cheeifuUy to 
the first invaders. 

This monopoly of power, however, by a single principle, is des- 
tined in ICnglaiid to uuolher fate. It nill fall bv the dtwrtiou of 
those very iuduencea which have so long and so skill'uUy upheld it. 
Alrtudy a branch of the Financial class, the ninnufuclurers, are con- 
tending against it at the head of the Democratic prineiple. aud, as I 
have stated, it was del'eated, in 1845, under Cobden and Itriglit. A 
portion of the T.iterary class, headed by such os Carlyle, and tho 
writciti in the ^Vnifi, arc beginning to OBsail it with vigorouij blows. 

It may, tlien, be considered as inevitabis the downfall of tho 
usui|pntiou of the Aristocratic principle in England, and the resur- 
rection of ifs ancient Mixed Gotemmtnt — tho one which contains 
those three elementary principles that contribute to tlio preservation 
of Liberty and the mointcnance of Order. 

I eoiiie, Cnallv, to the consideration of tho Constitution of France, 
that nubic nali'on which has done so much for the destruction of 



1 Tlic rhnrrh hii tkilfUlly maniKcd (o lel HtilOIiei it /[tUnet Kt ci»>«ali(i|| the 
tiurtn.nnuntHi.inuillj «.Ir.ci. tinm Ihecognlry, bui Mr. John M.cOrruor, 11. P. 




Mm ddgmaa, and Tor the emucipaticni of DutnUnd. Her Btterifice» 
and ber heroism, through lon^ oeatniiet, render her eminently 
irortkf the gntitnde of the civilised world. In mj next and last 



m and mpeota the most. 



HXNKT WlKOFF, 

^ Ifiu York. 
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From " LA PEESSE," or January 2, 1850. 



FRANCE. 



To Emile de Gibardin — 

In my first letter I stated that in every society there existed three 
politioal principles — the Monarchical, Aristocratic, and Democraticy 
which, hy their skilful combination, could alone form an indestructi- 
ble Government, that would guarantee liberty, whilst it maintained 
order. 1 udduet^d, as an example, the Constitution of the United 
States — the only one in the wond where these three principles are 
found in full play and in perfect harmony. 

In my second' letter I followed the vicissitudes these principles 
underwent through the history of Enj^^land. I showed how, in the 
betjinninj^, they existed to{»ethcr, but in a st^^^e of discord ; how, in 
1640, the J)em<x:ratic principle, under Cromw/^ll, vanquished the two 
other principles.; again, how, in 16vS8, the Aristocratic principle. 
Usurping in its turn, and supported bv the four dominant iufiuencea 
of every society, has succeeded in mumtaining up to our day its un- 
just ascendancy. 

Now, in my last letter, to prove that I am not amusing myself 
with vain theories, but that I am treating of the science of Govern- 
ment, I propose to investigate the history of France, which, better 
than the history of all the other nations of Europe, furnishes a 
striking demonstration of this truth — viz., that neither of the three 
principles can permanently govern alone. 

Will you allow mo to make a single reflection? I have often 
heard, in foreign countries, the French reproached with the fickle- 
ness of their character ; but I have ahvavs attributed this accusation 
to ignorance or to calumny. Strange to say, however, I have heard 
the same thing repeated by the French ot tliemselves. 

1 invite tlkcni to read over again their own history, and they will 
find themselves forced to the same conclusion as myself, that, instead 
of being capricious, they are a people as logical as courageous. This 
is what I shall undertake to prove. 

The fall of the llomaii Empire is tho preface to French history. 
Historians have given a thousand dilierent explanations of this 
graud event, but there is only one. It was tho now religion, Christi- 




injustice of their sJavcry, and repudiated Pagan ibin. At Uut, instead 
of continain^ to bear tnc terriblo yoke of deBpotimn, they preferrad 
yielding to tlio BorbarianB, far lesa to bo dreaded than ueir ova 
grants. 

The first Oovemmcntal principle which reappeared alter thia 
tnoral inundatinn was the Monarchical. At this epoch of tranutioa 
uid confusion tho vital want wag Unili/, and that was just the 
CBsencc of that principle, 08 I have explained. Fur leveral ces- 
torieH Monarchy ■ought to govern society, and with the aid of the 
IleliKiias influence, at that time all-powerful. 

It u proper to obserTe that Christianity, at its edTent, instalned 
the I)einocratic principle against Pasanisni, which was allied to the 
rival principles. After the downfalfof Paganism, however, Christi- 
onitf went oatray by identifying itself with Monarchy, •"-•■-' ~' 
aeeking to exercise a Deneficeut influence O' 
principles alike. 

Finally, in the 10th ccnfaiy, the Monarchical principle waa over- 
thrown, and the Aristocracy, with the support of the Democrat^, 
seized upon Power, and began to i^vcrn by organising the FetuSU 
Syitcm. During this epoch Ilic Military influence was the strongest^ 
but the lU'ligiuns influence, also, lent its protection to the Aristocratio 
Government. It was tlu'so two infliiencf» that originated the Cr»- 
tadet. After tho lapse of several ages it became evident that the 
Aristocratic principle hod done nothing but imitate the Monarchical, 
that is, govern for its own interests. The Democratic principle, 
disowned and oppresncd, abandooed in its turn the Aristocratio 
principle, and, nnclcr KicheUeu, the Monarchy once more recovered 

e>wcr. The Aristocratic principle was now entirely excluded &om 
ovcmmcnt; hut the Dpmocratie principle wo not admitted. It 
was thus proved that in lending itHetf first to the Monarchical, and 
•ncrnards to the Arigtocratic, principle, that it had gained nothing 
ill either case. It was different in England, as I have shown ; for 
after the Norman Conquest the English people, before granting their 
■upport to one or the otlier of these rival principles, demanded cer- 
tain concessions, such us Magna Chartu and the HoAsn* Corput Act. 
Under tliis second restoration of the Monarchy the other two 
social inSuences 1 have named — viz., the Literary and Financial in- 
fluences—attained their highest development. They allied them- 
lelves with the Democratic principle, which, no longer putting faith 
in the Monarchical or Aristocratic principles, only thought now of 
grasping at power fur inelf. The ISth cent urv beheld the spcetaela 
of on ardent contest betwce* the Monarchical principle, aupi>orled 
by the Iteligioos and Militury classes, on one side, and the Democratio 
priociple.defendedhy the Literaryand Fina n cial cl owos , on the other. 
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The first revolution, in 1789, witneraed the advent to Power of tbs 
Democratic principle, which, first, avenged itself for the centunea of 
Buficring it nad nndcrgone, and, next, set to work throwing ofiT all 
those hurdcns which had been heaped upon it hj the rival principles 
to their own exclusive benefit Its mission being thus accomplished, 
it would have done better to have taken for its model the ConstitiH 
tion of the United States in dividing the power with the Monar- 
chical and Aristocratic principles, which are, likewise, imperishable^ 
and possess qualities e(|ually precious. 

By not acting in this manner, whether from ignorance or ftrom 
mistrust, it lost itselH In fact, the necessity of Unity became so 
imperative, in consequence, even, of the useful Pro^resi made by the 
Democratic principle, that the Monarchical principle, under Napo- 
leon, forced itself, for the third time, back into power. It happened 
then what was sure to follow, for the laws of human nature are 
there to prove, that when there is no check to its will it is certain to 
run into abuse. 

The Monarchical principle entered upon the Government without 
conditions, and naturally governed for its own advantage. The in- 
genious example set by the Aristocratic Government of England 
was followed in France, and the Monarchy sought the support of 
the social influences. The Kcligious, j^filitary, and Financial 
classes rallied to its moint'cnance, with a view to stability ; but the 
Literary class, in great |)art, refused to accept its recompenses, or to 
yield to its menaces. During this epoch the same scheme was 
carried out as in England— the Clergy were endowed by the State ; 
the Army was honored and enriched; and the Capitalists favored by 
Protective laws and a National Bank.* 

On the fall of the Monarchy, in 1815, the Aristocratic principle re- 
turned to power, but disguised in a (Constitutional form. Aware 
that force could avail no longer against its rival principles, as in the 
middle ages, it transplanted to the French soil the Constitution 
successfully established in England. For the first time a Parlia- 
mentary Government, with Monarchical prerogative limited, and the 
Democratic principle excluded, was essayed in France. The Mo- 
narchy, however, refused its assent to the new organisation, and» 
stimulated by the Keligious influence, attempted resistance, where- 
upon the Aristocratic principle, allying itself with the Democratio» 
and reinforced by the Literary and Financial classes, overthrew it 
in 1830. 

A second experiment was made of Parliamentary Government, 
and this time the Monarchy, mindful of the past, united with 
the Aristocratic element, and together directed the Government. 
— ■ - . - 
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The Democratic principle was, in reality, excluded from powe^, 
for the hufTrage "waa limited to 173,000 electors for a population of 
35 millions.* The two principles, Monarchical and Aristocratic, 
beinfl^ so strong, and the Democratic principle so weak, the same 
resaltB were reproduced after the same laws, and the interests of 
the greatest number were sacrificed for the benefit of the few who 
held the power. 

It was unlikely that a people so intelligent and resolute as the 
French, and who had twice vanquished the rival {Principles, would 
long resign itself to its defeat. After manifestations sufficiently 
Bignificant, the Democratic principle, sustained, in great part, by 
the Literary classj again revolted in 1848, and again with tne same 
success. 

Once more absolute master of power it exhibited the most incon- 
testable moderation. A new Constitution was ordained, but instead 
of seeking to exclude the rival principles from power, the Dcmo« 
cratic principle merely sought to protect itself against their en- 
croachments, in subjecting them to certain restraints, and by 
assuring to itself broad and solid guarantees. Universal sufirage 
was proclaimed, and by this means alone the Democratic principle 
can always exercise a salutary control over the rival principles. In 
addition, it applied the same check to the Monarchical principle 
that exists in the Constitution of the United States by limiting its 
duration to four years. 

The Democratic principle was carried too far, however, by its 
natural apprehensions, ana it fell into some grave errors. For ex- 
ample, in refusing a veto to the Executive power it rendered its 
constitutional independence impossible, and thus the necessary 
balance between the three Powers could not exist. Also, in refusing 
re-eligibility, it in no wise encouraged the Monarchical principle to 
deserve well of the country. The French Constitution, m adopting 
these precautions, has g^ne beyond the American Constitution, 
and so Ion? as they exist an exact counterpoise is impossible. 
Serious faults have, also, been committed as regards the Aristocratic 
principle. With a view to check its excesses, the Democratic prin- 
ciple has, with too much temerity, shut itself up in the same 
chamber with its rival, which derives its value always from its 
superior intelligence. Aristocracy simply means the intellectual 
force of any country, which makes it, at the same time, valuable 
and dangerous. Honors and wealth are the natural and just pro- 
duct of Its intelligence ; but leaving it the power to monopolise all, 
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the manes are depriyed of their riglilK, which an at well ibnndedt' 
and not lesn sacred. 

How can ri-strictions BufiBciontly strinf^nt be applied to the Aris- 




al'cady explained, the Aristocratic principle, wnilst it balances the 
other principles, fulfilB its Conscrvatiye office. 

It follows, thcn'fore, that in the French Constitntion are fbnnd th 
three political principleSi which history and logic demonstrate are 
indispensahlu to a stable and tranquil Government. But in conse- 
Gucncc of the apprehensions already alluded to, and which are per- 
icctly natural, the balance necessary to tho harmonious action of^tho 
three elemental principles does nol exist. That is all. It is a state 
of things, at this moment, preferable to any existing elsewhere ia 
Eurojw. 

In England the Aristocratic pnncijjlo monopolises tho Government, 
and before th(i three principles tliut constitute the basis of its an- 
cient Constitution arc restored, that country will have many tiials 
to undergo. 

In nearly all the rest of Kurope it is the Monarchical principle 
which ffoverns. As civilisation advances, and I mean by that tho 
nnion of the three political priiiciples, I'.urope will be forced to g^ 
through the phases of many strujj^f^les and revolutions that tho 
United States have already undergone, and to tlic end of which 
France Kcenis to be a])proaching. 

There is one remark that it is proper to add. The legislation of 
Fraiice, for the last fifty years, has been the exclusive work of the 
Monarchical and Aristocratic princijiles, and engrossed by their 
own interests, for such is human nature, they have neglected the 
inteivsts of tli(? Democracy. "Whenever, therefore, the present Con- 
Btitutiuu shall be so improved as to establish the necessary balance 
between the three Powers, there will still be nothing to apprehend 
from the ardent activity of the Democratic principle, which, obeying 
its Proffrvf;fih'ti impulse, will still have much to do in raising its 
condition to that of its rivals. 

In cL^sinjr tlie sketch I have jnst dra^vn of the brilliant future 
that awaits Franco, I do not wish to shut my eyes on the dark cloud 
that throws its shade over the picture. Asenseless straggle is at 
this moment going on between the three principles that the Consti- 
tution recognises. The Aristocratic principle will not yield its just 
ahaixi of power to the Democratic principle, whilst the Monarchical 
pnnei])le, hampi*red as it is by tlie restraints of tlie Constitution, ia 
comjM'lled to fluctuate undecided between them. I cannot help in- 
dulging hero in a reflection that savours of a reproach to the I>e- 




BMarx^. If Jt doMiiot vurclM 3i lagitiinftto infliMOM over th» 
legiidahcni of tho cnnntry, of whith it has rciuon to cofflpUin, wtiOM 
fault ii it ? The C'onitilutioti waa its owu work, «.iid in ucking to 
■DiTound itself with too many pri'cautioiU) it iuu only expooed itadi 
tho more to the two hontilu principlca. 

Still it oufrht to BhoTT itHctf imtipat, and tlio more to, that tiM 
period of triu ia limited. The IJi'mocratic principlo n-elt knows ita 
ibrcc, and it ii hardly to bo feared that when ^ho final moment 
arrivi'i that die Manarehicul and Aristocratic ^rinciii let will exhibit 
ao mnch injnntLcc and thouf>htlntneas aa to uuist on the retiiitios 
of their privilege, end thcs risk plun^n^ thii pvot and naUa 
country once more into all the miseries of 1769. Let what wiU 
happen, than is but ono bulution — a Mixed GoetrHnxnt. 

After K whole century of cataatmphe:! there would be found at 
the cnd'but one remedy— Ihe svstem of check* and balaaett of tb« 
Cunolitution of the United Sluti-s. 

To recapitulate. 

There aro three political principles which represent tho thiM 
clenients of every human society, viz., Monardiy, Arisloerocy, and 
Democracy. 

A Government in nniT just nnd dnrnhlc wlien these thrco prin- 
ciples iKtsscra an equal Khure of power and iMdv|K;ndenec, but under 
auuh a syiitem of check and Manet that tlicir B]K-cial Tirtnes <A 
Unify, Cuiatrmli'mn, and ProgrtM mny exerL-iac their individnal in* 
fliBeiJco upon the laws which ((ovcm iincii'ty. 

This Government is dcKigiiatcd a iUxeil GoremmtHt. 

ThcTD exist, also, four great social iiiQucnct'ii, which must h« 
carefully taken into account— tho Heii(;iou», Mililnry, Litcran'i and 
Financial influences, that arc repreaeiiled by four cliusen, thel'ricst, 
the Soldier, the Thinker, and tlie CapilHliiit. 

The history of all nationaabow that iliesc four clasxeB invariablr 
BM'k, with a View to their own interests, to connect tiitmsclves witu 
Government in order to away it. 

It fitUowa trom the.tc pivinisea, that a Mirtd Gortrnment, tnt 
fVom all alliance with elcrieul, military, literary, or financial inati- 
tutiims, ia the only one which prcM'nls the c^Tlainty of duration 
and tranquillity, hccanKc, then, ti'icrtg in united with order. 

The Governiiient of the United Slates appi'oaehes the nearest to 
this perfection ; hut stilt its alliance with any financial induenes 
has vet to be dis.-ic)lvcd. Amongst other nations, tho Govcmnii'nt 
of rtunce resembles most tho Amerieun Government ; nevertheless 
the three principles whieh its Ciiii^litulion recognises have yet to 
be regulatrd, and the entiiieutinii kept up altemntcly witli the 
classes abaTo-menlioiicd ou)tht to dlMjijH'ar. It moat bo admitted, 
bowever, that an immense advance towards this cMuummalion hu 
bMB Bade within these last sixty yean. 



I bare been too impartiBl, T fear, not to have offended ill partlev. 
Mt sole object has been to speak the trutll. Thia juslicc, I tniati 
the French Press will not refuse me, if it ia thought useful or timely 
to <|t yii«« tho ideas which I haTO anbmittcd to its uppreciatioa. 

USNBT 'WlKOW, 



Since the appearance of thc*e letters in Paris, in 1849, the " dark 
cloud" I allnacd to has hant. The "senselesa struggle" between 
'parties that I spoke of, terminated in December, 1851, and as 
might have been foreseen. I stated that the Aristociutic principle 
would not j'icld its just share of power to the Democratic principle, 
irhilst the Monarchical principle, hampered by Constitutianal 
restraintx, was fureed tnio a etute of inaction. Such a condition of 
things could only lead to a eatiutropho, aud (he Aristoerutic priii- 
ciplc has paid the penalty of its third attcuipt to erect in Fraoco 
the Parliiuiicntarj (iovcrnmcnt of Kirgland. 

At the close of '51, the Monarchical principle unifcd with the 
Democratic, and, supported by tlif lieligiousand Mititaiy intiuences, 
took possession of the State. A Constitution was adopted, which 
was the necessary consequence of i)reccding events. The three 
fHindamcntal pnnetplM were admitted, but no effort was mode to 
baluuce them. The Monarchical pi'incii)le reserved for itself tbo 
largest share of power, but the Dcniocratic principle was guaranteed 
its independence, under certain well-dcvis»d restraints. The Aris- 
tocratic principle, however, was reduced to well-nigh a nuUitv. 

So long OS harmony exists b(.'tween the Monarchical and llemo- 
cralic principles, this Constitution will endure, and the Dcmoeratio 
principle cannot fail to derive important advantages, not only from 
Its jomt share of power, but irom the identity of intcrL'sIs that 
constitute the basis of its present alliance. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the Aristocratic principle, 
■which, as I have said, is the intellectual force of the country, will 
ubmit to its subordinate position longer than it can avoid. 

,lt has fallen through its own esceBses, und its oitual degradation 
18 a just punishment, and may be a pioiitablc lesson, booncr or 
later it must recover its le^itimato influence, but there is little to 
fear from its acquiring ogam an undue ascendancy. 

The history of the last sixty-seven years in France, plainly 
demonstrates that under a Mixed Gocrriinient only, with a nice 
adjustment of check and balance, can Liberty and Order be per- 
manently consolidated. 
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FOB'SEAUMPTING THE COMPLEXION, 
AND KEMOVINQ ALL 

TAa. fiaifiiis. Ann risesiis^; 

FOR 3HAVINQ, AND 

CLEANSING THE TEETH. 



A Perflmed Breftth,— What lady or gentlemaii vould remain nndar 
the cane of a disegieeable bieUh wheo, b/ using the " Bjllh of * Tkod- 
SAHD Flowkbs," 08 a denOftlce, vrould Dot ddIj render it svreet, but leaTe 
tbe teeth white ae alabaaterT Uauy poraana do not Iccow thmr breath !• 
bad, and Iho Buhjoct Is so dettcatp, their friends will never mention it. 
Four a single drop of the "Balm" on jour tooCh-bniHh, tmd wwb the teetb 
night and morning. A BSXj cent Bottle will last a year, 

A Beaatifttl Complexion, may easily be acquired hj xuaog the 
"BALit OP X Thodsind FL0WER3." It Will remove Tur, puplis, and 
raxcELES from the Skin, leaving it oT a eolt and roseate hue. Wet a towal, 
pour on two or three drops, and waah the face night and morning. 

Shaving Halt Eaiy. — Wet your Hhaving-bruah in rather warm or 
cold waUr, pour on two or three drops of " Balm of a Thousand Flowera," 
rob the beard well, and it wiQ make a beautiful soft lather, much &d]itafr 
ing the operation of shaving. Price only Filly Cent& 

Bewmof comteribiU. TheimmenaesaeceaBofthe"Balm"hBHbrou^t 
eat hofti of oounterftils and impostors. Be sure eaok BoUe is signed 

AnnUia tBjuart, iba York. 
for laU t7 lU flnggiito. 
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